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ABSTRACT 

With minor exceptions, the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) program is working well and is meeting its legislative 
mandates. The public-private partnerships that have emerged at the 
local community level and the strong leadership role assumed by the 
private sector representatives on the State Job Training Coordinating 
Councils and Private Industry Councils have been particularly 
instrumental in the overall success of JTPA. Available information 
indicates that JTPA is indeed helping those in need of its 
services — disadvantaged persons, dislocated workers, Native 
Americans, migrant and seasonal farmworkers, Job Corps participants, 
and veterans — and making a significant difference in their lives. The 
introduction of performance standards in JTPA has made it more 
efficient than previous efforts and has increased its acceptance by 
the public. Efforts to link JTPA with public assistance programs, 
economic development activities, and education, as well as creative 
attempts to assist hard-to-serve individuals, should receive 
Congressional support. This position paper includes 20 pages of 
specific recommendations concerning the overall implementation of 
JTPA, training services for disadvantaged adults and summer youth 
programs, dislocated worker programs, federally administered 
programs, and JTPA implementation in Puerto Rico. A nine-page 
bibliography and appendixes on JTPA programs in Puerto Rico, JTPA 
funding, program participation, and performance standards are 
appended. (MN) 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
1522 K Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



(202) 724-1545 



September, 1987 



To The President and The Congress of The United States 



It is with great pleasure and pride that I submit to you the Commission's assessment of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA), a review of findings from many sources, including nationwide 
program evaluations; Commission site visits, meetings, hearings, and sponsored research; and 
management information published by the U.S. Department of Labor. This report complies with 
the Commission's ongoing mandate in section 473(3) of the Act "to examine and evaluate the 
effectiveness of federally assisted employment and training programs (including programs assisted 
under this Act)." It also contains recommendations for strengthening JTPA, which in the 
Commission's judgment is serving effectively many thousands of economically disadvantaged and 
displaced workers but could become an even more effective instrument for assisting these groups, 
particularly those with special needs. 

As our overall policy statement points out, the Commissioners are pleased to report that the 
innovative public-private partnership, which JTPA devised, is working well, and much of the 
stigma that attended earlier Federal training programs has disappeared as local business 
representatives have become actively involved in planning and overseeing local training activities. 
States also have shouldered their new responsibilities under New Federalism with increasing 
efficiency, and JTPA has become in several States the cornerstone of statewide human resource 
policies. 

The National Commission for Employment Policy has met with Governors, State Job Training 
Coordinating Council (SJTCC) chairs, local officials, JTPA administrators, and service providers 
throughout the country during the past two years, and we have sensed a strong commitment to 
making the Job Training Partnership Act work for those in need of its assistance. The 
Commission applauds that commitment and hopes that the report submitted here will contribute 
to a better understanding of JTPA and how it is operating nationwide. 



Sincerely, 




GERTRUDE C. MCDONALD 
Chairman 
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JTPA POLICY STATEMENT 

The National Commission for Employment Policy has reviewed 
the status of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) programs nation- 
wide. The Commission concludes that, with minor exceptions, JTPA is 
working well and is meeting its legislative mandates. 

The Commission is particularly pleased with the vigorous 
public-private partnerships that have emerged at the local community 
level. The strong leadership role assumed by the private sector 
representatives on the State Job Training Coordinating Councils and 
private industry councils has had a major impact on the success of the 
program. States are working hard to provide the leadership assigned to 
them by the Act. 

Based on our analysis of available information, the Commission 
concludes that JTPA is helping people in need of its services and 
making a significant difference in their lives. The introduction of 
performance standards has made the program more efficient than 
previous efforts and has increased its acceptance by the public. 

The Commission's specific recommendations for program im- 
provement are contained in a separate section. However, the Commis- 
sion would resist any major changes to the current Act, particularly the 
addition of public service employment programs. 

The Commission supports efforts to link JTPA with public 
assistance programs, economic development activities, and education, 
as well as creative attempts to assist the hard-to-serve. 

The Commission applauds the accomplishments of JTPA admin- 
istrators at all Wels during the past 3 years and encourages their 
continuing efforts on behalf of the economically disadvantaged and 
dislocated workers throughout the Nation. 
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THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
Introduction 



An industrial plant in Michigan closes 
down with over 600 people out of 
work. . .nearly half of the entering class of 
freshmen in a New York City high school 
will drop out before their senior year, many 
without the ability to fill out a simple job 
application. . .a small business in Georgia 
can't fill skilled jobs because trained work- 
ers are not available. . .welfare rolls across 
the Nation rise another million. . .a plant 
manager in California is unable to complete 
a $3 million order because he cannot recruit 
enough job-ready people. . .displaced work- 
ers from steel mills in Pennsylvania join 
dislocated workers from Houston oil refin- 
eries, unemployed lumberr ien from Oregon, 
and fifth-generation farmers from Iowa and 
Wisconsin who have lost their land in a 
nationwide search for jobs. 

Each of these scenarios, although 
played out within a generally stable and 
healthy economy, represents a cost to the 
Nation— a cost measured not only in terms 
of tax dollars lost and social benefits 
bestowed, but also in the incalculable per- 
sonal losses of self-esteem, devastated 
hopes, broken families, and rising rates of 
alcoholism a::d drug abuse that frequently 
accompany joblessness. 

In recognition of these costs to the 
National Treasury and to individuals, the 
Federal Government has assumed responsi- 
bility for funding job training and related 
employment services to economically disad- 
vantaged persons who lack job skills and to 
"dislocated" or "displaced" workers who 
possess outdated skills for jobs that are fast 
disappearing. 

To accomplish these goals, a series of 
categcrical programs designed to serve par- 
ticular groups with special needs was en- 
acted, beginning in the early 1960's: These 
were followed in 1973 by a more compre- 
hensive program that included training, 
vork experience, and public service job 



opportunities for disadvantaged youth and 
adults, administered by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor through local prime spon- 
sors. Its reputation tarnished by charges of 
fraud and abuse, waste, and mismanage- 
ment, that legislation in turn was replaced 
in 1982 by the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA), which now offers training and 
other employment assistance to both disad- 
vantaged and displaced workers through an 
administrative structure that differs sharply 
from any developed for past programs. 

Initiated in October 1983 (after a year 
of transition), JTPA is the last of 10 block 
grants proposed by President Ronald 
Reagan as part of his governmental philos- 
ophy of "New Federalism," which assigns 
to States and localities rather than to the 
Federal Government the responsibility for 
administering federally funded programs, 
including job training. The principle of 
State autonomy is central to this philosophy 
of governance, and the Act itself contains 
many references to the role of the S'ete in 
overseeing the development of training ac- 
tivities and the implementation process at 
the local level. 

A second, equally important, guiding 
principle of JTPA programs is its emphasis 
on input from private business in partner- 
ship with local and State elected officials. 
Private industry councils (PIC's), which 
exist in all service delivery areas (SDA's) 
nationwide, must be chaired by business 
persons, and local business leaders make up 
the majority of council membership. Ai the 
State level also, private business representa- 
tives constitute one-third of the membership 
of State Job Training Coordinating Coun- 
cils (SJTCC's), and the chairperson ap- 
pointed by the Governor must be a nongov- 
ernmental member. 

The premise behind this decision to 
give a leadership role to the private sector 
is the belief that local business represrnta- 
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tives not only understand better than public 
officials what kinds oi job training are 
most likely to be required in their own 
communities, but thai they will also bring 
to the p ogram a concern for efficiency and 
performance that was often lacking in ear- 
lier programs and that, consequently, re- 
sulted in the unfortunate instances of mis- 
feasance and malfeasance that undermined 
public confidence in the role of the Federal 
Government in providing employment and 
training to the poor and unemployed. 

Illustrating this concern for "bottom 
line" performance, the Act stipulates that 
program funds must be treated as invest- 
ments in human capital from which a profit 
shall be realized and not as expenditures 
that yield no measurable return to the 
Nation. To calculate the actual return on 
the public investment, the Act further stipu- 
lates that program success be determined by 
measuring the increased employment and 
earnings and reduced welfare dependency of 
participants through performance standards 
to be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
and accepted or modified by Governors. 
Factors such as numbers of participants 
placed and retained in unsubsidized employ- 
ment, increased participant earnings, and 
reduction in the number of individuals and 
families receiving cash welfare benefits are 
listed as the basic measures of success to be 
prescribed, along with whatever standards 
are considered appropriate by the Secretary 
for trainees less than 21 years of age. 

Additional guiding principles of the 
JTPA legislation, which underscore the em- 
phasis on efficiency and performance, in- 
clude a focus on training activities instead 
of work experience and/or subsidized jobs 
in the public sector, as well as strict 
limitations on the use of funds for adminis- 
trative purposes and supportive services tor 
part cipants. 

In response to charges that earlier 
employment and training legislation gave 
sho r t shrift to training for unsubsidized 
jobs in the private sector, the Act requires 
that no less than '0 percent of all funds 
assigned to Title I!-A, which authorizes 
training services for disadvantaged youtn 
and adults, be used for specified training 
activities. Public service employment is pro- 



hibited, while the use ot work experience is 
restricted. In addition, not more than 15 
percent of the funds available to a service 
delivery area for any fiscal year may be 
expended for the cost of administration, 
and no more than a total of 30 percent of 
the lunds can be used for both administra- 
tion and supportive services for participants 
(although additional expenditures for sup- 
portive services may be approved if local 
conditions warrant them and the local pri- 
vate industry council justifies the added 
costs in its service p!au)* The limitation on 
support services was designed to do away 
with the potential for "professional train- 
ees," who under earlier programs were 
thought sometimes to remain in training 
status for a far longer period than neces- 
sary in order to collect the training stipend. 
It was expected that participants under 
JTPA, who were not offered stipends, 
would also be more motivated to complete 
the training and proceed to unsubsidized 
jobs, where they would be earning a "real 
wage." 

In sum, State oversight, local direction 
based on strong input from the orivate 
sector, performance measurement, a focus 
on training for unsubsidized jobs, and 
limitations on administrative costs and sup- 
portive services are the underlying principles 
of the Job Training Partnership Act, partic- 
ularly as it applies to training for the 
economically disadvantaged. Other titles of 
the legislation provide for services to dislo- 
cated workers by the States, federally ad- 
ministered programs for Native Americans 
and migrant and seasonal farmworkers, 
veterans' employment programs, and the 
Job Corps for disadvantaged young men 
and women between the a#es of 14 and 21. 
(See Figure 1.) 

The National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy (NCEP), which is also autho- 
rized by JTPA under Title IV, Section F, is 
an independent Federal agency created to 
advise the President and the Congress on 
broad employment policies and solution*, 
The Act assigns to the Commission the 
responsibility for evaluating JTPA pro- 
grams. This paper wiil attempt to synthesize 
what is known about the status of JTPA 
activities nationwide, including titles 1, II, 
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Figure i. 



The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
Public Law 97-300 - October 13, 1982 



Title I. The Job Training ftrtnership 

Authorizes, describes, and provides procedures for the development of basic elements of the partnership 
structure for administering JTPA programs at local, State, and Federal levels. These administrative elements 
include sub-state service delivery areas (SDA's), local private industry councils (PIC's), State Job Training 
Coordinating Councils (SJTCC's), and the program responsibilities of local and State elected officials and 
administrators at all levels of government. Contains a description of what must be included in local job 
training plans and the Governor's coordiruJon and special services plan, procedures for their review and 
approval, and other local and State responsibilities for planning and administering programs. Further describes 
Federal responsibilities in the administration of ;TPA programs, including the allocation of funds, monitoring, 
fiscal controls and sanctions, judicial review, reporting, recordkeeping, and investigations. 



Title n. Training Services for the Disadvantaged 

Authorizes basic training services for economically disadvantaged youth and adults (Part A) and summer 
youth employment and training programs for disadvantaged young people (Part B). Provides a description 
of authorized services, including exemplary programs, fund allocation procedures, limitations on the use 
of funds, and other program provisions. 



Title CI. Employment and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers 

Defines "dislocated worker" for purposes of the Act. (An ainendmei t in 1986 specifically included 
dislocated farmers in the definition.) Provides a description of authorized activities, funding requirements 
(including ? matching provision), and limitations on the use of funds for administrative and support services. 
Requires a State plan for the receipt of financial assistance With a description of program elements and 
plans for coordination with other State programs such as energy conservation, low-income weatherization, 
and social services. 



Title IV. Federally Administered Programs 

Authorizes programs for Native Amencans and Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers (Part A), the Job 
Corps (Part B); Veterans Employment Programs (Part C); National Activities (Part D) in support of JTPA 
programs, including muitistate programs, research and demonstration activities, pilot projects, evaluation, 
training and technical assistance; Labor Market Information (Part E); the National Commission for 
Employment Policy (Part F); and Training to Fulfill Affirmative Action Obligations (Part G). 



Title V. Miscellaneous Provisions 

Contains amendments to the Wagner-Pfeyser Act and Part C of Title IV of the Social Security Act, which 
provide for closer coordination between, respectively, JTPA and the employment service and JTPA and 
the Work Incentive (Win,) Program for recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
Also contains provisions related to earnings disregard of JTPA income for dependent children in a family 
receiving AFDC and for the enforcement of the Military Selective Service Act for JTPA participants. 
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III, and IV. Evidence drawn from a variety 
of sources, including evaluations supported 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, the 
General Accounting Office, the National 
Governors' Association, the National Alli- 
ai»** of Business, and the Commission 
itse t\ as well as program management 
information and performance data and an- 
ecdotal evidence gathered in conversations 
with State and local administrators, SJTCC 



members, and employment and training 
professionals at the national, State, and 
local levels, will be used to assess the status 
of the program, its strengths and weak- 
nesses. Recommendations about the future 
direction of the program and areas that 
need corrective action are contained in a 
s, ,>arate section. This report responds to 
Sec. 473 (3) of the Act, entitled "Functions 
of the Commission. " 
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Title I: The Job Training Partnership 



I. The Block Grant Concept 

The Job Training Partnership Act is a State and local programs. As defined by 
fundamental example of "New Federalism" President Reagan, "New Federalism" 
and the block grant concept of funding means the assignment of primary responsi- 

Figure 2. 

JTPA Funding Flow in Title D A Programs 





Congress 












U.S. Department of Labor 



I 

Formula Allocation (90% Hold Harmless) 

I 

1/3 for relative number of unemployed 

residing in areas of substantial unemployment 

1/3 for relative excess (over 4 5 percent) 
number of unemployed persons residing 
in each State 



1/3 for relative number of economically 
disadvantaged within the State 



States 



78% Training Funds 



22% Setasides 



Formula Allocation, as above, with 
90% Hold Harmless (2 yr. avg ) 




Source Job Training Ftotnership Ac*, Sections 201 and 202 
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•5% State Administration 
• 6% Technical Assistance and Incentive Awards 
•8% Education Pmgrams/Coordination 
•3% Older Worker Programs 



+ 



10% Wagner-Peyser Setaside for Job 
l Service Activities/Coordination 
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Figure 3. 

JTPA Funding Setasides 



Setasides = 22% 




Setaside Purposes 

A. 8% for State education programs, including 
vocational education, and coordination 
activities. 

B. 6% for technical assistance to service delivery 
areas (SDAs); incentive awards for 
exceeding performance standards and serving 
hard-to- serve groups; establishment of 
post-program followup reporting systems. 



C. 5% for State administrative 
costs, including program audits. 

D 3% for training programs serving 
older workers (age 55+). 

E. 10% for ES/JTPA coordination, services 
to groups with special needs; 
performance incentives; and 
extra costs of exemplary models. 



Source Job Tinning Partnership Act. Sections 202 and 501 



bility for administering federally funded 
programs to the States. The Federal role in 
oversight and administration is severely lim- 
ited by design. States assume those func- 
tions, while local communities undertake 
the actual delivery of program services to 
participants. 

The funding arrangement most illustra- 
tive of this concept is the block grant, 
which provides Federal funds to States with 
a minimum of guidelines for their use 
beyond the general purpose(s) stated in the 
legislation. JTPA is the last of 10 such 
block grants initiated by the President. 
Funds for the major training title of the 

O 
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Act flow, according to a formula specified 
in the legislation, 1 i.e., from the national 
level as part of the annual appropriation 
for the U.S. Department of Labor to the 
State Governors, who in turn reallocate 
78 percent of the money by similar legisla- 
tive formula to substate jurisdictions, called 
service delivery areas (SDA's). (See Figure 
2.) There are currently about 600 SDA's 
nationwide. 

Twenty-two (22, percent of the total 
State allocation for Title II-A activities is 
set aside for purposes prescribed in the Act. 

'The Act allots funds to States based on unemploy- 
ment and poverty figures. See Se<\ 201(a). 
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Five percent is reserved for State adminis- 
trative costs; 6 percent may be used for 
incentive bonuses and technical assistance 
for SDA's; 8 percent is assigned to State 
educational agencies for educational services 
and to facilitate coordination between edu- 
cation and training; and 3 percent is set 
aside for older worker programs. The 
Wagner-Peyser Amendments included in 
JTPA also set aside 10 percent of funds for 
performance incentives, exemplary model 
programs, and services for groups with 
special needs. (See Figure 3.) 

Funding for JTPA has averaged 
around $3.5 billion per year since the 
program's inception, despite some slight 
fluctuations resulting from both the addi- 
tion of funds to maintain existing real levels 
of program activity in the face of inflation 
and the rescission of funds as part of the 
Gramm-Rudman budget reduction require- 
ments. Table 1 depicts the amount of 
funding available to JTPA from the initial 
transition year through Fiscal Year (FY) 
1987. Figure 4 shows how the $3.8 billion 



for JTPA programs in Program Year (PY) 
1985 was divided by program activity. 

Unlike earlier training legislation, the 
total annual program budget has been re- 
markably stable in size. Moreover, JTPA is 
forward-funded so that funds appropriated 
in any given fiscal year (October 1 through 
September 30) are designated for expendi- 
ture in the following program year (July 1 
through June 30). This has eliminated many 
of the problems associated with uncertain- 
ties arising from late appropriations and 
general fluctuations in the amount of funds 
available from year to year. Under the 
present system, program planr^rs at the 
State and local levels should know in 
advance what funding levels will be in 
effect for the year's activities for which 
they are planning. 

To further prevent funding swings, the 
Act also provides a "hold-harmless" clause 
that guarantees to States that they will 
receive no less than 90 percent of their 
preceding fiscal year's allocation for Title 



Tkble 1. 

JTPA Funding Authority, by Title and Fiscal Year 

(dollars in thousands) 

Fiscal Years 



Program 1983 1984 1C85 1986 1987 



TP 1 84 


PY 84 


Total 




(est.) 


(rev est.) 


Total JTPA 


110,0 V, 


~. 914,210 


3,632015 


6,546,225 


3,748,662 


3,312,310 


3,656,013 


Grants to States 


1KHM 




i, 833,700 


5,167,112 


2,933,200 


2,514,763 


2,790,000 


Title D 






2,610,700 


4,849,862 


2,710,700 


2,419,061 


2,590,000 


A. Block Grants 




,414,613 


1,886,151 


3,300,764 


1,886,151 


1,783,085 


1,840,000 


B. Summer Youth 




824,549 


724,549 


1,549,098 


824,549 


635,976 


750,000 


Title ID Dislocated Workers 


110,000 


94,250 


223000 


317,250 


222,500 


95,702 


200,030 


Title rV-Federal Programs 




580,798 


798,315 


1,379,113 


815,462 


804,479 


866,013 


Native Americans 




46,682 


62,243 


108,925 


62,243 


59,567 


61,484 


Migrants and Seasonal Faimworkeir 




45,268 


65,474 


110,742 


65,474 


57,762 


59,621 


Job Corps 




414,900 


599,200 


1,014,100 


617,000 


612,480 


656,350 


Vfeterans 




7,290 


9,720 


17J010 


9,667 


9,251 


10,058 


National Activities 2 




46,658 


61,678 


108,336 


61,078 


58,487 


78,500 


TJTC 3 




20,000 


0 


20,000 


0 


6,932 


0 



'Transition Period — October 1. 1983 through June 30, 1984 

includes technical assistance and training, labor market information, research, demonstration, and evaluation. National Commission for Employment 
Policy, National Occupational Information Coordination Committee, pilot and demonstration programs. Rural Concentrated Employment Programs, «nj a 
special program of unemployment benefits for persons adversely affected by the expansion of the Redwood National Park 

^Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 



Source U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. Division of Budget 
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II-A. An amendment to the legislation 
enacted in the fall of 1986 extends this 
hold-harmless provision to locai service de- 
livery areas, but bases the amount received 
on the SDA's average share of funds 
provided during the previous 2 fiscal years, 



rather than the single year basis applied to 
States. As is the case for States, the intent 
of this change is to alleviate problems that 
had arisen when funding levels changed 
drastically from year to year. 



Figure 4. 



JTPA Funding by Title, Fiscal Year 1985 



Tbtal JTPA Funding = $3* billion* 



Title II-A 
Grants to States 



Title D-B Summer 



Title ID 

Dislocated Workers 




$0.2 billion 



Title rV-Federally 
Administered Programs 



$08 billion 



Title II-A-G rants to States 
$1.9 billion 



Title IV - Federally Administered Programs 
$08 billion 




76% 



78% 



Training 
$1 5 billion 

22% 
Setasides 
$415 million 

3% $57 m 
5% $94 m. 

6% $113 m. 
$151 m. 




National 
Activities 
$61 m. 

1% 



\feterans $9.6 m. 



Migrants $65 m. 

lh% 

Native Americans 
$62 m. 



*To(a] reflects rounding Exact total is '^,748,662 
Source U S Department of Labor 
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II. Diminished Federal Involvement 



A Technical Assistance and 
• Policy Guidance 

JTPA delegated to the States most of the 
oversight and policy direction responsibili- 
ties previously assigned at the Federal level. 
Indeed, during all of the transition period 
and until very recently, the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Department of Labor 
(DOL) deliberately chose to take a very 
limited role in guiding the implementation 
of the program. Questions about policy and 
even technical administrative matters were, 
in most cases, referred back to the Gover- 
nors for decision. The Labor Department 
took the firm position that block grants 
implied State control, and no deviation 
from that policy ought to be permitted or 
encouraged, particularly in the program's 
early phase of operation when administra- 
tive decisionmaking was most important. 

The effect on States and localities of 
this "hands-off * policy by the Department 
of Labor was initially one of consternation 
and misgiving. Despite earlier complaints 
that Federal officials were too prescriptive 
under pre-JTPA legislation, many State 
officials and local administrators now felt 
that they were not being offered enough 
guidance in making all of the decisions that 
were necessary to close down the prior 
program and begin the implementation of 
an entirely new system with many untried 
actors who were unfamiliar with training 
programs. Suspicion was also rampant that 
the Department of Labor was merely biding 
its time until Federal auditors would appear 
on the scene to disallow costs and overturn 
administrative actions for which the Gover- 
nors, in particular, and the members of 
private industry councils were now finan- 
cially and politically liable. Questions of 
financial liability surfaced frequently during 
these early stages of program development 
and have continued to be raised by PIC 
members and State and local officials with 
whom the Commission has had contact 
during the past year. 2 

Program administrators also expressed 
a strong fear early on that, because of its 
decentralized administrative structure, 



JTPA might be subject to the same labels 
of fraud and abuse that had undermined 
public confidence in previous employment 
and training legislation. A U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) report issued in 
September 1984 called for strong internal 
controls at the SDA level to prevent that 
from happening. As a precautionary mea- 
sure, the Department of Labor conducted 
an Inspector General (IG) audit of State 
system designs prior to JTPA implementa- 
tion, which revealed numerous weaknesses 
in the procedures the States planned to use 
to ensure the adequacy of controls over 
service delivery area subgrantees. 

In response, the IG recommended that 
Labor's Employment and Training Admin- 
istration (ETA) review all State monitoring 
systems during the first few months of 
JTPA operations to determine whether 
planned procedures and controls were in 
place. A followup survey conducted by the 
Employment and Training Administration 
determined that they had, in fact, been 
developed in most areas, and, where this 
had not been done, ETA had provided 
assistance for corrective action. ETA as- 
sured GAO that it had established a com- 
pliance review system for future oversight, 
although it also noted emphatically that, 
because JTPA is a State function, the 
review mechanism had been focused on the 
development of State systems and proce- 
dures to ensure compliance. 3 



-| or a description ol this early stage of uncertainty, 
see especially MDC, Ine /Gnnker, Walker & Associates, An 
Independent Sector Assessment of the Job framing Partner- 
ship Act. Phase I' The Initial Implementation (March 1984) 
and Phase II Initial Implementation (January 1985), pre- 
pared for the National Commission for Employment Policy 
(NCtP), Washington, D.C. A recent publication entitled 
The Liability Chase Game Reducing Financial Liability 
Resulting from JTPA Program Implementation (September 
1986), prepared for the National Association of Counties by 
Barbara Dillon and Craig Smithson, illustrates the continu- 
ing concern about program liability by local officials. 

*U S. General Accounting Office, Report to Senator 
Sam NuntK Ranking Minority Member, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, Senate Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. Strong Internal Controls at Service Delivery 
Lfvel Witt Help Prevent CETA-fvpe Iraud and Abuse in 
j oh Training Partnership Act Programs (Washington, D.C: 
U S. Government Printing Office (GPO), September 28, 
1984). 
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Discussions with SJTCC council mem- 
bers and other State and local administra- 
tors during NCEP site visits indicate that, 
despite the very cautious approach adopted 
by the Department of Labor over the last 
3 years, suspicions about long-term Federal 
intent have not entirely dissipated. Accord- 
ingly, although the Act provides for consid- 
erable latitude for waivers and other means 
of providing flexibility in program perfor- 
mance, many State Governors (or their 
staffs), as well as local private industry 
councils and their staffs, have been reluc- 
tant to deviate far from any statement or 
standard contained in the legislation or 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor in 
departmental regulations and policy issu- 
ances. As will be discussed in the section on 
performance standards, this hesitancy to 
take bold action and to apply for waivers 
when warranted by local conditions may be 
having unwanted effects on program out- 
comes. 



B Performance 
• Standards 

1. Legal Requirements 

JTPA, unlike earlier employment and train- 
ing programs, clearly states that programs 
operating under it are to be assessed in 
terms of "the return on investment," and 
that this return for Title II-A programs is 
to be measured by the increased employ- 
ment and earnings of participants and the 
reductions in welfare dependency (Sec. 
106). Further, the law requires the Secretary 
of Labor to prescribe standards against 
which to compare these performance mea- 
sures. Governors are permitted to vary 
these standards according to specific eco- 
nomic, geographic, and demographic fac- 
tors within the State or local service deliv- 
ery areas, but they may do so only within 
the specific parameters established by the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary may also prescribe varia- 
tions in performance standards for special 
populations that are served, including Na- 
tive Americans, migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers, and ex-offenders. For pro- 
grams authorized under Title III for dis- 



placed workers, performance standards es- 
tablished by the Secretary are to be based 
on placement and retention in unsubsidized 
employment. The Secretary is allowed to 
modify the performance standards every 
2 program years, but these modifications 
may not be made retroactive. 

The language of the Act presupposes 
the development of post-program standards 
in its statement that increased employment 
and earnings and reductions in welfare 
dependency are to be considered measures 
of the basic return on investment. Further, 
the Act specifies that the standards devel- 
oped by the Secretary shall include provi- 
sions governing the base period prior to 
program participation and a representative 
period after termination that is "a reason- 
able indicator of postprogram earnings and 
cash welfare payment reductions" (Sec. 106 
(3)). The Secretary is admonished undei 
this provision to obtain this data in the 
most cost-effective manner, including the 
use of earnings records, State employment 
security files, welfare department records, 
statistical sampling techniques, and other 
available measures. 

In addition to the three general goals 
for all participants, the Act establishes 
other planned outcomes for youth: the 
attainment of employment competencies 
recognized by the local private industry 
council; completion of a major level of 
education (elementary, secondary, postsec- 
ondary), or its equivalent; and enrollment 
in other training programs or apprentice- 
ships, or enlistment in the Armed Forces 
(Sec. 106 (b)(2)). 

As a reinforcement of the Act's em- 
phasis on performance, 6 percent of each 
State's Title II-A funds are set aside to 
provide performance incentive bonuses, for 
technical assistance to SDA's, and for addi- 
tional incentives to serve special hard-to- 
serve groups (Sec. 202 (b)(3)). Sanctions are 
provided for SDA's that fail to meet their 
performance standards for 2 consecutive 
years. Governors must first provide techni- 
cal assistance, but SDA's that continue to 
fall below standard after the second year 
will be subject to reorganization, which 
may include restructuring the private indus- 
try council, prohibiting the use of particular 
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service providers, or selecting another ad- 
ministrative entity (Sec. 106 (h)). 

The National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy is required by the Act to advise 
the Secretary of Labor in the development 
of performance standards, assess their use- 
fulness as measures of desired performance, 
and evaluate the impacts of such standards 
(intended or otherwise) on the choice of 
who is served, what services are provided, 
and the cost of such services in SDA's (Sec. 
106 (0). 

2. DOL Response 

The Secretary of Labor has established 
seven performance measures and numerical 
standards for each measure, based on par- 
ticipant status at the point of termination. 
The standards apply to three participant 
groups: youth, adults, and welfare recipi- 
ents. Three of the standards— adult, youth, 
and welfare entered employment rates — 
focus on job placement status at the time 
of termination. Two others measure the 
cost-per-entered-employment for adults and 
the cost-per-positive-termination for youth. 
Another standard measures the hourly wage 
paid to adults on the day of their hire into 
a job (average wage at placement). The 
seventh standard measures the youth posi- 
tive termination rate, including all those 
who left youth programs for a job or who 
achieved other quantifiable measures of 
program success, including the attainment 
of PIC-recognized youth employment com- 
petencies. 4 

The National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy worked closely with the 
Department in the development of the 
national performance standards and param- 
eters for variations during the first 2 years 
of program implementation. In addition to 
its representation on DOL work groups that 
formulated specific program standards for 
the various titles of JTPA, the Commission 
also advised the Secretary on particular 
issues through formal letters and informal 
communications. The Commission has also 
begun work on an assessment of the impact 
of performance standr ds, as required by 
the Act. 

In addition to the standards, the Secre- 
tary established criteria ("parameters") that 

O 
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Governors could use to vary local perfor- 
mance standards and published a technical 
assistance guide containing a "regression 
model" or mathematical formula for taking 
into account local economic and demo- 
graphic factors that can be apphed to the 
national standards Use of "the model," as 
it is called, results in standards that are 
tailored to the individual locale. Governors 
are free to use or not to use this model 
when setting SDA standards, and they may 
add additional standards of their own if 
they choose. 5 Table 2 shows the national 
standards and model standards in effect for 
program years 1984, 1985, and 1986. 

Although the Department of Labor 
has published its technical assistance guide 
and has funded some public interest groups 
to provide technical assistance to States and 
SDA's that request it, there is still consider- 
able confusion on the part of State and 
SDA staffs about the use of the model and 
the way in which it can be used to 
accommodate working with persons who 
may be hard to serve. This confusion is 
particularly apparent in areas that have had 
little previous experience with employment 
and training programs. (See the discussion 
below on the impact of performance stan- 
dards on programs for a more detailed 
examination of this point.) The Department 
has not been able as yet to create through- 
out the entire employment and training 
system a basic understanding of how the 
standards can be varied to meet the individ- 
ual needs of States and localities. 



J Fm ploy men t competencies are defined as having a 
demonstrated proficiency >n one or more o! three skill areas 
at which the ternnnee was deficient at the time of 
enrollment pre-employment and work maturity, basic edu- 
cation, and job-specific skills Employment competencies 
were not a reportable item until PY 1985. after the 
Department of labor, at the urging of NCEP and others, 
overcame the opposition of OMB. See National Association 
ot Private Industry Councils (NAPIC). Youth Programs and 
the Job Training Partnership Act, Implementing Compe- 
tent v Standards' A Guide for Private Industry Council 
Members (Washington. D.C : NAPIC. January 1986). 

*Sec II. S Department ot Labor. Employment and 
Training Administration. Office of Strategic Planning and 
Polic\ Development, Guide for Setting JTPA Title 1 1- A 
Performance Standards for P) 1986. June 1986: see also 
National Association of Private Industry Councils. The Job 
Training Partnership Act, A PIC Member's Guide to 
Performance Standards A I ramework fat Success (Wash- 
ington. D C • NAPIC, September 1986) 
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IhMe 2. 

National Performance Standards and DOL Model Adjusted Standards, by Program Year 



Measurement by Year 



Standard 


1984-85 Nat'l 


1984 DOL- 


1985 DOL- 


1986-87 Nat'l 


1986 DOL- 

rtUJUalCU 


Adult 












Entered Employment Rate (All) 


55% 


47% 


57.1% 


62% 


62.4% 


Entered Employment Rate 
(Welfare Recipients) 


39% 


NA 


NA 


51% 


51.3% 


Placement Wage (Hourly) 


$4.91 


$4.44 


$4.64 


$4.91 


$4.64 


Cost-per-Placement 


$5,704 


$6,242 


$3,740 


$4,374 


$4,374 


Youth 












Entered Employment Rate (All) 


41% 


21.4% 


36.4% 


43% 


43.3% 


Positive Termination Rate* 


82% 


80.2% 


74.8% 


75% 


74.8% 


Cost-per-Fositive Termination 


$4,900 


$2,712 


$3,362 


$4,900 


$3,711 



♦Includes attainment of PIC- recognized youth employment competencies, entrance into non-Title n training, return to full-time school, and completion of a major 
level of education 

Source U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration 



C Recordkeeping 
• And Reporting 

JTPA requires that every recipient of funds 
under the Act "shall maintain such records 
and submit such reports in such form and 
containing such information, as the Secre- 
tary requires regarding the performance of 
its programs" (Sec. 165 (a)(2)). Each State, 
each SDA, and any other recipient of funds 
is required to establish a management infor- 
mation system that will provide the Secre- 
tary with programmatic and financial data 
on statewide and service delivery area bases 
for reporting, monitoring, and evaluating 
purposes (Sec. 165 (c)(2)). In addition to 
general program monitoring and evaluation, 
the reporting systems thus established are 
meant to provide consistent information on 
whether the performance standards have 
been achieved. 

Prior to JTPA, national employment 
and training reporting requirements were 
often very detailed and led to complaints 
fioiii prime sponsors that they were too 
burdensome. In keeping with the philoso- 
phy of New Federalism, which assigned 
program oversight responsibility to the 



States, the Department of Labor sought to 
keep national reporting requirement to a 
minimum under JTPA. The Department's 
initial data collection efforts were, there- 
fore, limited to two major program status 
reports and a longitudinal survey conducted 
quarterly by the Census Bureau from a 
sample of 194 SDA's. Examples of the 
kinds of information drawn from these two 
sources can be found in the statistical 
appendices to this report. 

The JTPA Annual Status Report, 
called the "JASR," contains summary in- 
formation on JTPA part ipation and ter- 
minations collected annually by each of the 
SDA's and forwarded to the Department 
through the States. The Department of 
Labor's original proposal to the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) called for 
States to collect and report data from each 
SDA on Title II-A participants' pre- 
program and post-program economic expe- 
rience, based on followup contacts with 
former participants 13 weeks after termina- 
tion. In response to OMB's opposition to 
post-program followup as too burdensome 
to States and SDA's, the Department 
dropped these requirements and curtailed 
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the amount of data it proposed to collect 
on participants and terminees. 

Subsequently, the Department (in part 
at the urging of NCEP) succeeded in 



securing the approval of OMB to coilect 
followup information as a means of con- 
forming to the statute's provisions for 
measuring increased employment and earn- 



Figure 5. 

JTPA Annual Status Report for Titles n-A and EQ Programs 



U.S. DER\RTMENT OF LABOR 


a. STATE/SDA NAME AND ADDRESS 


b. REPORT PERIOD 


Employment and Training Administration 




FROM 


TO 


JTPA 








ANNUAL STATUS REPORT 









I. PARTICIPATION AND TERMINATION 
SUMMARY 



Total 
Adults 



(A) 



Adults 
(Wfelfere) 



(B) 



Youth 



(C) 



Dislocated 
Workers 



(D) 



A. TOTAL PARTICIPANTS 



B. TOTAL TERMINATIONS 



1. Entered Unsubsidized Employment 



2. Youth Employability Enhancement Terminations 



a. Attained PIC-Recognized Youth Employment 
Competencies 



b. Entered Non-Title D Training 



C. Returned to Full-Time School 



d. Completed Major Level of Education 



3. All Other Terminations 




D. TERMINEES PERFORMANCE MEASURES 
INFORMATION 



Male 



Female 



14-15 



16-17 



18-21 



22-29 



30-54 



55 and over 



K) 



12 



School Dropout 



Student 



High School Graduate or Equivalent 
(No Post-High School) 



Post-High School Attendee 



13 



Single Head of Household 

With Dependent(s) Under Age 18 



c. SIGNATURE AND TITLE 



d. DATE SIGNED e. TELE. NO. 



ERLC 



Source- U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. 
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Figure 5. (Continued) 



a. STATE/SDA NAME AND ADDRESS 


b REPORT PERIOD 




FROM 


TO 



Line No 


U. TfcRMlNhhS PhKMJRMANCh MhASbRfcS 
INFORMATION - CONTINUED 


lotai 
Adults 


Adults 
(Welfare) 


Youth 


Dislocated 
Workers 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


14 


Race/Ethnic Group 


White (Not Hispanic) 










15 


Black (Not Hispanic) 










16 


Hispanic 










17 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 










18 


Asian or Pacific Islander 










19 


Other 
Barriers to 
EmDkwment 


Limited English Language Proficiency 










20 


Handicapped 










21 


Offender 










22 




Unemployment Compensauon Claimant 










23 


m 


Unemployed 15 or More Weeks of Prior 26 Wfeeks 










24 


Not in Labor Force 










25 


in 


Welfare Grant Type: AFDC 










26 


GA/RCA 










27 


Average Weeks Participated 










28 


Average Hourly Wage at Termination 










29 


Total Program Costs (Federal Funds) 










ED. FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION 










30 


Employment Rate (At Follow-up) 










31 


Average Weekly Earnings of Employed 
(At FolJow-up) 










32 


Average Number of Wfeeks Worked in 
Follow-up Period 










33 


Sample Size 










34 


Response Rate 










REMARKS: 











ings and reductions in welfare dependency 
and as a basis for developing new post- 
program outcome standards for use in 
PY 88. The Department was not successful, 
however, in gaining OMB approval for the 
collection of information on deficiencies in 
and attainment of specific youth competen- 
cies (pre-employment and work maturity 

ERIC 



skills, basic education skills, and job- 
specific skills) and a reporting item for 
"receiving welfare 12 months or longer," 
which had been proposed in January 1986 
as a means of gathering base data for later 
analysis of welfare reductions resulting 
from JTPA. Figure 5 illustrates the current 
JASR reporting requirements for PY 1986. 
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The JTPA Quarterly Status Report 
(JQSR) was a statewide summary of data 
on program participation and program 
costs. States were required to submit the 
report each quarter during the first 
9 months of program implementation and 
annually thereafter. Beginning on July 1, 
1986, however, the JQSR was changed to 
the JTPA Semiannual Status Report 
(JSSR), which will collect information on 
total program expenditures by title and 
some additional, previously unavailable, 
data on activities and expenditures under 
State setasides (3 percent older worker, 
5 percent State auditing and administrative 
funds, 6 percent technical assistance, and 
8 percent education). Expenditure informa- 
tion is required to be submitted after the 
second and fourth quarters only, while 
participation and termination data are due 
only once every prograir year. In addition, 
Title II-B summer youth expenditure infor- 
mation was removed from the JSSR and 
combined with participant information to 
form the basis of a new JTPA Summer 
Program Expenditure Report (JSPR), con- 
sisting of a program expenditure summary, 
statewide participation summary, and char- 
acteristics summary. Summer enrollee char- 
acteristics were previously unavailable at the 
Federal level. 6 

The Job Training Longitudinal Survey 
(JTLS) was the third major source of JTPA 
program information developed by the De- 
partment of Labor. The survey, as origi- 
nally planned, consisted of three parts: a 
quick turnaround component, a longitudi- 
nal component for JTPA participants, and 
a longitudinal component (never imple- 
mented) for nonparticipant comparison 
groups. Together, the surveys, conducted 
by the Bureau of the Census, were intended 
to collect information on the characteristics 
and labor force experiences of a national 
sample of JTPA participants and to com- 
pare the results with three comparison 
groups of nonparticipants. 

While both the quick turnaround sur- 
vey and the longitudinal survey for JTPA 
participants were implemented, problems 
associated with data collection, uniformity 
of data, and methodological constraints 
eventually led to a reassessment of the 
usefulness of this procedure, Based on 



recommendations from a technical advisory 
panel of recognized experts in social re- 
search, the Department elected to formulate 
a new procedure for evaluating the net 
impact of JTPA programs. 

Under the new plan, the Labor De- 
partment will fund a series of field experi- 
ments at up to 20 SDA's to evaluate the 
benefits and costs of JTPA services for 
various target groups. The experiments will 
involve randomly assigning JTPA-eligible 
persons who apply to the program to a 
group receiving JTPA services and a second 
control group that does not. Random as- 
signment, which has been subject to legal 
challenges in the past, is aimed at eliminat- 
ing problems with artificially constructed 
comparison groups. As the new experiments 
begin, the longitudinal components will be 
phased out on a staggered basis. In addi- 
tion, the quick turnaround enrollee sample 
will be reduced from 24,000 to 12,000 
persons annually, although the Department 
of Labor is planning to implement a 
12-month followup on a small sample of 
1,000 terminees, which is expected to 
provide information on participants' post- 
program experiences, including employ- 
ment, earnings, and welfare dependency. 

While the revisions to the reporting 
system proposed and already underway by 
the Department will address many of the 
current problems and shortcomings of its 
data collection, there are still some deficien- 
cies that have been noted by GAO and 
others in the employment and training 
community. Lack of specificity of defini- 
tions, inconsistency of data items main- 
tained by SDA's, and insufficient informa- 
tion to measure adequately the amount of 
training provided to program participants 
are three specific shortcomings described in 
a recent GAO report to the Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 



ft Sec federal Register, vol 51, no. 9, January 14, 
1986, "Job Training Partnership Act Semiannual Report 
tor Titles ll-A and ill Programs and Statewide Summer 
Characteristics Report," pp 1569-1586, vol. 51 , no ^8, 
May 7, 1986, "lob Training Partnership Act' Semiannual 
Status Report tor Titles ll-A and III Programs, and Title 
Il-B Summer Performance Report," pp 16910-16919; and 
vol. 51. no. 117, kmc 18, 1986, "Job 1 raining Partnership 
Act Annual Status Report for Titles II- A and III Pro- 
grams," pp 22149-22158 
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tunities within the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 7 The problem, as 
always, for the Department is how to 
balance the need for information to fulfill 
Congressional reporting requirements and 
to develop adequate performance measures 
with the desire to keep Federal intervention 
into State and local programs at a mini* 
mum. The two questions that must be 
answered in response to any proposal tor 
additional reporting requirements arc how 
useful is the information and how necessary 
is it for fulfilling Federal responsibilities? 

A particular issue that has arisen with 
regard to the specificity of definitions con- 
cerns placements. The GAO report noted 
above observed that the lack of specificity 
means that crucial program information 
"cannot be reliably interpicted or compared 
across states and SDA's." Critics of JTPA 
have made use of this fact to declare the 
ineffectiveness of the program. Neithei the 
Act nor tlte DOL regulations defii,e "place- 
ment/ though an operational definition 
of "entered unsubsidized employment," 
which is often used inteichangeably with 
"placement," is provided in the reporting 
instructions for the JT°A Annual Status 
Report. The JASR definition for entered 
unsubsidized employment is: ". . .partici- 
pants who, at termination, entered full- or 
part-time unsubsidized employment through 
the end of the reposing period. Unsubsi- 
dized employment means employment not 
financed from funds provided under the 
Act and includes, for JTPA reporting pur- 
poses, entry into the Armed Forces, entry 
into employment in a registered apprentice 
ship program, and terminees who become 
^elf-employed.' 

Under this definition, full-time, part- 
time, and even temporary employment may 
be counted as a placemen and since the 
tallv is made -ji the time of job entry, 
continuation on the job does not have to be 
taken into account. Despite the looseness of 
the Federal repouing definition, however, 
iiittny States have clarified and usually 
expanded it to include such requirements as 
job retention for a specified period, verifi- 
cation of job placement, training-related 
placements, full-time jobs, and specified 
minimum wage levels. A study of Wiscon- 
«»yd 17 other States, conducted by the 
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Wisconsin Job Training Coordination 
Cuuiivi* in July 1986, found this kind of 
clarification common at the State level. The 
addition of similar requirements to 
performance-based contracts by SDA's was 
also noted. There is, however, a wide 
diversity in t!*e specific requirements that 
have been added. Most of the responding 
States also agreed that expanding the defi- 
nition of a placement should be a matter 
for local P1C/SDA discretion. 8 

Fo^-program followup of JTPA par- 
ticipants was also required by many States 
and SDA's prior to October 1986, when the 
Department of Labor began requiring all 
States to follow up JTPA adult, adult 
welfare, ana dislocated worker (Title III) 
terminees at 13 weeks after they leave 
JTPA programs. The Department will use 
the information collected to define perform- 
ance standards on three new performance 
measures for PY 88. Standards will be set 
for the percentage of those employed dur- 
ing the 13th week, earnings during the 13th 
week, and the number of weeks worked 
during the post-program period. When 
these standards are developed, there is a 
stiong possibility that the current Adult 
Entered Employment (EER) standard may 
be dropped and replaced by a standard 
indicating the percentage of those employed 
at 13 weeks. 9 

Jn sum, the cuirent reporting system 
reflects the decision to make JTPA a block 
grant under the authority of States. While 
some data must be transmitted to the 
national level to fulfill the Department of 
Labor's own reporting requirements to the 
Congress, the concept of New Federalism 
would keep this to a minimum and would 
give a maximum amount of discretion to 
States and localities in defining placement 



"See U S General Accounting Office, Job Training 
Partnership Act Data Collation Efforts and Seeds (Wash- 
ington, D( US Government Printing Office, March 
1986). p 19 

"Larrv Dickerson and Jem Gross, "ITPA Defini- 
tions oi Placement, Lntcrcd Lmplovnicnt" (Madison, Wis 
DILHR-Division of Employment and Training Policy, Ju!> 
1986) 

''See US Department of labor. Employment and 
Training Administration, / ollow-up Technical Assiston'*' 
Guide for Post program Data Collection Under the Job 
rrammfi Partnership Ait (Washington, D.C . DOT. June 
1986). 
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and other program outcomes. The dilemma 
that such a system creates is how to arrive 
at a satisfactory balance between State and 
local discretion and their accountability for 
the use of the Federal tax dollar. The 
current JTPA legislation emphasizes discre- 



tion over accountability in most cases, 
although criticism of the program and the 
lack of nationwide comprehensive outcome 
information may lead to the addition of 
more detailed, uniform reporting require- 
ments in the future. 



III. State Oversight Responsibilities 
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The Governor's 

• Role 

1. Administrative Tasks 

Under JTPA, the Governor of each State is 
responsible for most of the initial program 
administrative decisions and, therefore, has 
potentially a very powerful role in oversee- 
ing the administration of Title II-A pro- 
grams. 10 At the outset, the Governor, with 
the advice of the State Job Training Coor- 
dinating Council, is called upon to divide 
the State into discrete service delivery areas, 
which thereafter plan and carry out all 
program activities. Additional responsibili- 
ties of the Governor outlined in the Act 
include: 

• determining the State agency that 
will administer JTPA at the State level, 
including operating programs and services 
in single-SDA States; 

• certifying the membership of local 
private industry councils and appointing the 
members of the State Job Training Coordi- 
nating Council; 

• preparing an annual statement of 
JTPA goals and objectives to assist SDA's 
in planning their programs; 

• reviewing and approving Title II-A 
job training plans developed by the SDA's 
before local implementation can proceed; 

• allocating 78 percent of the State 
Title II-A allotment to service delivery 
areas within the State and administering the 
various setasides that constitute the remain- 
ing 22 percent of the State grant; 

• preparing a Governor's coordination 
and special services plan describing the use 
of all program funds and establishing crite- 
ria for coordinating JTPA with activities of 



other State and local agencies that have an 
interest in employment and training; 

• prescribing variations in national 
performance standards, based on local eco- 
nomic, geographic, and demographic fac- 
tors; 

• providing technical assistance to pro- 
grams that do not meet periormance stan- 
dards; 11 

• establishing fiscal control and ac- 
counting procedures and arranging for inde- 
pendent audits of each SDA every 2 years; 

• developing a State management in- 
formation system and keeping records of 
SDA activities that indicate program perfor- 
nu ice; and, when necessary, 

• imposing a reorganization plan on 
any SDA that does not meet the Act's 
performance standards for 2 consecutive 
years. 

A review of the degree of success 
enjoyed by the various Governors and their 
staffs in carrying out the major State 
administrative assignments during the rirst 
3 years of operation follows. 

SDA Designation 

Under the Act, the Governor is responsible 
for designating State service delivery areas, 
or SDA's, based upon the recommendations 
of the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council (SJTCC). SDA's must be com- 
prised of one or more units of general local 



,0 The Act also assigns the Governor the responsibility 
for administering a major program of assistance tor dislo- 
cated workers, but for the sake of organizational conven- 
ience, that discussion will be re-nerved tor a separate 
following section. 

"Amended in 1986 to include any SDA, regardless of 
performance. 
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Figure 6. 

Number of Service Delivery Areas (SDA's), by State, July 1986 
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government, promote effective delivery of 
services, and be consistent with labor mar- 
ket areas or standard metropolitan statisti 
cal areas (SMSA's), and areas in which 
related services are provided under other 
State or Federal programs. 

The Governor must approve any re- 
quests for designation from local govern- 
ments with populations of 200,000 or more, 
or consortia of contiguous units of local 
government with an aggregate population 
of 200,000 or more that serve a substantial 
part of one or more labor market areas, 12 
or any Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEP) grantee that operated under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Tiaining 
Act (CETA). 13 The Governor may approve 
a request from any local government entity 
or consortium that serves a substantial 
portion of the labor market, even though it 
does not meet the population requirement 
^f the Act. Adverse decisions may be 



appealed to the Secretary of Labor, who 
will decide the dispute within 30 days. 
Governors may also redesignate service de- 
livery areas every 2 years. 

With a few notable exceptions (e.g., 
Puerto P co), the designation of service 
delivery areas within the States occurred on 
schedule during the transition year. How- 
ever, most States in the samples devised for 
evaluations done for the Commission [here- 
after cited as M DC /Grinker- Walker] and 
the Department of Labor [hereafter cited as 
Westat] indicated that the SDA selection 



'"Amended provision; prior to 1986 amendment, the 
law limited this to a single labor market area 

n The Concentrated Employment Program vvas autho- 
rized in 1967 by amendment to the Economic Opportunity 
Act (EOA) and continued under CETA in 1973 to serve 
disadvantaged youth and adults in concentrated pockets of 
unemployment in urban and rural areas Several rural 
CEP's continue to operate and to recuve separate funding 
under JTPA. 
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process was more time-consuming than 
originally anticipated. A few States indi- 
cated some serious conflicts, and, in some 
cases, dispi" over SDA boundaries re- 
sulted in c'.iayed local programmatic plan- 
ning during the transition phase. 

The process also resulted in more 
SDA's than the States had wanted to 
oversee and that national policymakers had 
originally anticipated. In PY 84 (the first 
full year of program operations), there were 
596 SDA's nationwide. Many of the new 
SDA's were derived from old CETA 
balance-of-state (BOS) sponsors, which 
were usually rural and sparsely populated. 
In one northeastern State, for example, the 
CETA balance-of-state area included 30 
councies, 23 of which formed 7 new SDA's 
under JTPA. Figure 6 illustrates the num- 
ber of service delivery areas, by State, as of 
k'y I, 1986. 

The new SDA's formed in the process 
often required more technical assistance 
than SDA's with previous administrative 
and programmatic experience. States also 
had more difficulty providing the assistance 
because of the rural nature of many of 
these new service areas and related prob- 
lems with transportation, which also in- 
creased costs. Problems arose within these 
new SDA's in setting up administrative 
entities and in determining where the pri- 
vate industry councils would be located 
because of the large areas covered. Many of 
the newly developed SDA's consequently 
had more problems in beginning their 
JTPA activities than did more experiencec 1 
urban SDA's. The result of all of this was 
that the transition process took longer than 
anticipated in many Stares that Mad large 
numbers of new SDA's and tht start-up 
process became n.ore expensive as well. 

Some observers feared that reconfig- 
uration of SDA's would become a major 
administrative issue in PY 84 because of 
friction among jurisdictions in consortia, 
declining unemployment rates that cut 
down on allocations to some areas and thus 
prompted a desire to merge with another 
SDA, or Governors' changing preferences 
for service boundaries. However, while 
some reconfiguration did occur in this 
period (usually in response to voluntary 



requests), the overall result was less of a 
problem than anticipated. Among the possi- 
ble reasons given for this was a reluctance 
by States to take on the political problems 
associated with reconfiguration and their 
willingness to use 6 percent funds or other 
resources to assist SDA's that were in 
danger of losing funds because of the effect 
of declining unemployment rates on the 
allocation formula. 14 

In general, with few exct ions, Gov- 
ernors were able to establish the boundaries 
of service delivery areas with only a mini- 
mum of difficulty, and the areas established 
at the outset appear to be relatively stable 
in most States, which has helped to make 
the process of program maturation proceed 
more smoothly than might have been ex- 
pected. Whether reconfiguration becomes a 
problem in future program operations is a 
subject of speculation, but it appears that 
most service boundaries are for the immedi- 
ate future relatively stable. 

Appointing State Staff 

Early evaluations of JTPA indicate that 
nearly all Staies took their new program 
responsibilities very seriously, but that Gov- 
ernors showed widely varying levels of 
interest and direct involvement in the pro- 
cess. Even those Governors who were inter- 
ested tended to focus their attention on one 
or two major issues such as economic 
development or displaced workers, and only 
20 States reported that their Governors 
sustained a personal involvement in JTPA 
beyond initial program implementation de- 
cisions, according to a special survey of 
first-year program experiences in all 50 
States done for the Commission by MDC, 
Inc. Moreover, no more than a dozen of 
the^ officials were credited with having a 
significant impact on particular aspects of 
State JTPA policy and program emphasis. 

In the States where Governors con- 
ceived of JTPA as an opportunity to 
reform the employment and training system 



l4 M!X /drinker -Walker. Phase I The Initial Transi- 
tion and Wesiai, Inc.. Implementation of the Job Training 
Partnership Act f inal Report (November 1985) for the U S 
Department ol labor, Washington, D.C 
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or to use its resources in concert with other 
program funds for a specific purpose such 
as economic development, the Governors 
tended to centralize job training administra- 
tion within their own personal office or in 
a single cabinet department. In other 
States, where Governors were less encum- 
bered with program implementation and/or 
employment-related policies, administrative 
responsibilities were typically delegated fur- 
ther down in the State hierarchy. 15 

In most States, direct involvement by 
the Governor appears to have diminished as 
the system has matured and Governors 
have come to rely more confidently on their 
own appointed administrators to handle 
JTPA activities. In one or two States wher<* 
a potential scandal or political liability 
appeared, the Governors involved were usu- 
ally quick to move JTPA responsibility 
away from their personal offices. In a few 
States, notably those where Title III pro- 
grams were viewed as major sources of 
assistance for displaced workers from both 
factories and farms, the degree of guberna- 
torial involvement has often increased over 
time. 



16 



Selecting SJTCC Members and 
Certifying Local PIC Membership 

The Governor is required to select the 
members of the State Job Training Coordi- 
nating Council in a manner that reasonably 
represents the population of the State. The 
Act requires that a third of the members be 
from business and industry; at least 
20 percent from the State legislature and 
Slate agencies; at least 20 percent from 
local government; and ai least 20 percent 
from the general public, including represen- 
tatives of the eligible population, organized 
labor, community-based organizations, and 
local education agencies. The chairperson 
must be a nongovernmental Council mem- 
ber (Sec. 122 (a)(3)). 

Most Governors completed selection of 
the councils on schedule during the early 
months of 1983 and complied with the 
membership requirements of the legislation. 
Councils have tended to be large, averaging 
about 40 members, and usually, except for 
some of the public official*, members have 
had little previous experience with employ- 
O ; and training programs. 17 



Besides selecting State Council mem- 
bers, the Governor must also approve, or 
certify, the members of the local private 
industry councils, one of the few opportu- 
nities for the State to influence directly 
local policy direction. In a few cases (e.g., 
Wisconsin), Governors sent back the initial 
roster of PIC membership and requested 
changes, such as more representation from 
women and minorities. In most cases, how- 
ever, State-level approval was received with- 
out difficulty. 

Allocating Funds 

The Act provides (Sec. 201 (b)) that Title 
II-A funds be distributed to the States by 
formula: 

• one-third on the basis of the relative 
number of unemployed residing in areas 
of substantial unemployment in each 
State compared with the total number of 
unemployed in areas of substantial unem- 
ployment in all States; 

• one-third on the basis of the relative 
excess (over 4.5 percent) number of un- 
employed individuals who reside in each 
State compared with the total excess 
number of unemployed individuals in all 
States; and 

• one-third on the basis of the relative 
number of economically disadvantaged 
within the State compared with the total 
number of economically disadvantaged in 
all States. 

To prevent severe fluctuations in State 
funding from year-to-year, JTPA also man- 
dates a "hold-harmless" provision that pre- 
vents any State from receiving less than 
90 percent of its allotment percentage for 
the prior fiscal year (Sec. 201 (b)(2)(B)). 

After setting aside 22 percent of the 
State allocation for uses specified in the Act 
(Sec. 202 (b)), the Governor allocates the 
remaining 78 percent cf the Title II-A 
funds to local service delivery areas based 



1 5 M DC, Inc., Taking Charge * A Report on the 
States' First- Year Experiences Under JTPA (Chapel Hil!, 
N.C., January 1985). Appendix C of MDC/Gnnkei-Walker, 
Phase U, Initial Implementation, pp. -3; and Westat, Final 
Report, November 1985. pp. 2-2 and 2-3, 3-4, and 3-5. 

lb Ibid. 

xl Jbid. 
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on the same three-part formula (one-third 
unemployed, one-third excess unemploy- 
ment, and one-third economically disadvan- 
taged) applied to all States (Sec. 202 (a)). 

On average, according to information 
collected by the National Alliance of Busi- 
ness for the program year that began 
July 1, 1984 (PY 84), SDA's received $2.5 
million in Title II-A funds (plus $1.3 
million for summer youth programs funded 
under Title II-B). Nevertheless, the range in 
funding was wide, from a low of just 
$42,000 to a high of $46 million, meaning 
that the largest Title II-A allocation was 
1,100 times greater than the smallest Title 
II-A allocation. Ninety percent of the 
SDA's have less than $4.5 million in . 'tie 
II-A funds, while half are allocated less 
than $1.7 million. 18 

Prior to the 1986 JTPA amendments, 
there was no hold-harmless provision for 
subst°*e allocations, a situation that created 
critical problems for some local jurisdic- 
tions t } at experienced declining unemploy- 
ment rates, with serious consequences to 
application of the funding formula. For 
example, in Program Year 1986, State 
allocations to SDA's produced funding 
swings ranging from a loss of 57.8 percent 
to a gain of 57.3 percent, following equally 
wide funding swings in PY 1985 that 
ranged from a loss of 73.2 percent to a 
gain of 141.0 percent. 19 These kinds of 
severe fluctuations were particularly diffi- 
cult for many of the smaller SDA's that 
received $50,000 or less in a program year 
for all purposes— staffing, other administra- 
tive costs, programming, and services. 

Congressional amendments to JTPA in 
the fall of 1986 have added a hold harmless 
provision for substate allocations, designed 
to overcome these funding swings. The new 
provision bases each SDA's minimum allo- 
cation on its average share of funds re- 
ceived during the previous 2 fiscal yeais, 
rather than the prior year, as is now 
provided to the States. What will be the 
consequences of the 2-year average for 
calculating the annial allotment, whether it 
will work more efficiently than the provi- 
sion now operative for States, remains to 
be determined. 



2. Program Responsibilities 

Planning Guidance and 
Technical Assistance 

The Act requires each State to prepare 
annually a statement of goals and objec- 
tives and a set of criteria for the coordina- 
tion of policies and activities of various 
public agencies to assist and guide the 
SDA's in their local planning. 

During the transition period, there 
were complaints by SDA's that the States 
were lcte in issuing planning guidelines and 
that there was little communication between 
St^le and local staffs throughout the plan- 
ning process. Many of the States did, 
however, begin to hold workshops and 
training sessions during this period on ad- 
ministrative procedures such as management 
information and fiscal accounting systems 
and methods for transferring program 
funds to the local level. Programmatic 
models and operating techniques were not 
included in most of this early training. In 
general, most urban areas, experienced in 
program administration, required and were 
given less technical assistance than those 
newly designated SDA's that had not previ- 
ously operated employment and training 
programs. 20 

Many States have subsequently added 
staff and developed State-sponsored train- 
ing institutes to provide the technical assis- 
tance that is required for local service 
delivery areas. Outside consultants, includ- 
ing representatives from national public 
interest groups, have also been hired to 
conduct training on specific issues. As 
expertise has grown, States have become 
better equipped to offer planning guidance 
and technical assistance. Most SDA's re- 
porting in trie later phases of the JTPA 
assessment conducted for the Commission 



'^National Alliance ot B 1 ikss, What's Hap/K*ntng 
with JTPA ' A Complete Anulvv of \4B\ I9S4 Survev 
Data (Washington. 1) C NAB, ! )S5), p 6 

'''See The National lob Trailing Partnership, Ine , 
"Hi tiding C tits. Shi Its Hit 0\ei 70 IV.-nt ol IT PA Ser\ice 
Deli\er\ Areas, Partnership Suivev Shosss," Washington 
Update Supplement, No 161. April 25. IWo 

:o MIX .Cirinker-Walkcr, Phase* I and //. Westat. 
hmal Report 
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reported that the level and quality of 
technical assistance offered by the States 
had improved and that they had sought and 
received satisfactory assistance on specific 
issues. However, many States have argued 
that both the 5-percent setaside for admin- 
istrative purposes and the 6-percent setaside 
for technical assistance purposes are insuffi- 
cient for the need, and the latter must be 
balanced against its use for performance 
awards as well. 21 

Of even more concern, however, was 
the legislative restriction on the use of the 
6-percent setaside for technical assistance. 
The Act previously limited the use of these 
funds to technical assistance for SDA's that 
did not qualify for incentive grants, mean- 
ing that those SDA's who showed signs of 
falling short but who had not yet failed 
were not eligible for remedial assistance 
until after they had fallen below standard. 
The pervasive view expressed over and over 
by members of the State Job Training 
Coordinating Councils and other State offi- 
cials, who met with the Chairman of the 
Commission, was that the restrictive use of 
this setaside defeated its intended purpose. 

In each of the regional meetings of 
SJTCC chairs, sponsored by the Commis- 
sion in the summer and fall of 1986, the 
groups argued that the law should be 
changed to permit the use of the 6-percent 
setaside for preventive technical assistance 
to SDA's in danger of not meeting perfor- 
mance stand? ->. The Commission sup- 
ported this change, which was incorporated 
into both the House and the Senate bills 
for technical amendments to JTPA and in 
the final amendments enacted in October 
1986. 

Information and Fiscal Systems 

Establishing a statewide management and 
fiscal information system was a priority for 
most States during the initial operational 
period of JTPA, beginning on October 1, 
1983. Considerable staff time and financial 
resources (drawn from both the 5- and 
6-percent setasides) were devoted to the 
effort, even though most States had had 
some prior experience collecting informa- 
tion for balance-of-state regions under the 
previous legislation. 

O 



Several States used their 6-perc.nt 
setaside funds (which were not needed for 
performance incentive awards during this 
early phase of program operation) for the 
purchase of microcomputers and providing 
installai on assistance and operator training 
to serv.-e delivery areas. Typically, States 
developed on-line systems through which 
raw information from each of the SDA's 
could be transmitted directly to the State 
JTPA offices for aggregation, storage, 
analysis, and reporting. 

Although most States now have auto- 
mated data collection systems in place, their 
efficiency and utility for program manage- 
ment is in many States open to question. In 
an evaluation conducted for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for example, SDA's were 
critical of State performance in this area 
and had little respect for State-level exper- 
tise. Larger, urban areas usually established 
their own independent back-up systems for 
addressing program information needs. Ru- 
ral areas, which frequently lacked the staff 
capability to develop their own systems, 
were often equally at a loss to make full 
use of the State management information 
system (MIS). Some of these SDA's re- 
quired only the most basic program infor- 
mation, not enough to develop a full 
understanding of their progress in serving 
participant needs. In other areas, partici- 
pant and financial data were maintained 
separately and were, therefore, difficult to 
aggregate for 3tate purposes. In other 
States, not all SDA's were included in the 
MIS system. 22 Therefore, although most 
S'ates have, in fact, taken their responsibili- 
ties for data collection very seriously, the 
quality of the information is not yet at a 
level that makes program evaluation and 
analysis on either a State or national basis 
very reliable. 

Despite these problems, however, 
States have generally required more data 
than localities would like. The majori'v of 
SDA's represented in a study done for the 
Commission, for example, indicated that 
under State direction, reporting require- 
ments and papciwork have become more 



21 Ibid 

22 Wcstat, Final Report, pp. 3-17 and 3-18 
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burdensome than under prior programs, 
while access to that information has be- 
come more difficult. States have argued in 
response that extensive information is 
needed to carry out their oversight func- 
tions. They have predicted that both na- 
tional and local policymakers will, over 
time, request more information and analysis 
than the Department of Labor is now 
requiring, and, since they cannot know in 
advance what kinds of information will be 
requested, they have opted to be as inclu- 
sive as possible. That defensive stance has, 
unfortunately, usuall resulted in resent- 
ment by local staffs responsible for data 
collection, as well as processing errors that 
have greatly diminished the usefulness of 
the information itself. 23 

The paucity of actual program infor- 
mation required at the national level (see 
the discussion on national reporting that 
follows) appears to have had an unintended 
influence on the development of State sys- 
tems. In the Commission-funded JTPA 
assessment, it was reported, for example, 
that 5 of 15 sample States had "serious and 
continuing problems in establishing and 
operating a management information sys- 
tem that can provide useful and timely 
information to SDA's, as well as to the 
State itself." While such diversity of 
information-gathering is consistent with a 
block-grant, State-directed approach to pro- 
gramming, it does leave the system vulnera- 
ble to criticism about its overall success. 24 

One reporting issue that surfaced 
shortly after implementation concerns post- 
program followup. Since the JTPA legisla- 
te declares tha t increased employment 
and income and reduced welfare depen- 
dency are measures of program success, 
information about participants who com- 
plete the program, move into unsubsidized 
jobs, and leave the welfare rolls is necessary 
to develop those measurements. Several 
States already collect information of 
this kind, according to the MDC/ 
Grinkc: -Walker study, but data lequire- 
ments vary considerably and, consequently, 
cannot be aggregated into a national data 
h ase. Moreover, the same study indicates 
that the periods of time on which followup 
is based are generally not long enough to 
permit credible conclusions regarding v 



fare reduction benefit/cost ratios. 25 

The latest (1985) National Alliance of 
Business (NAB) survey of PIC chairs and 
SDA administrators, as well as the 
Commission's discussions with State and 
local officials, indicate overwhelming sup- 
port for the implementation of post- 
program data collection and for perfor- 
mance standards based on that in- 
formation. 26 NAB's survey indicates that 
only a small proportion of respondents 
thought such data and standards are unnec- 
essary. Nevertheless, cost considerations 
and where the money would come from to 
pay for the necessary information gathering 
also surfaced during the interviews. Most 
respondents from the NAB survey and 
from the Commission 's discussions with 
State and local officials said that the 
6-percent funds or some other additional 
monies ought to be made available to 
SDA's for this purpose. The Commission 
supported this position, and amendments to 
JTPA enacted in 1986 provide that the use 
of 6-percent funds to develop post-program 
data collection systems will be allowable for 
up to 2 program years. 

Monitoring and Evaluating 

The more immediate concerns of program 
start-up claimed most State-level attention 
during the initial implementation phase of 
JTPA. There was little need to establish 
quickly monitoring and evaluation systems 
for programs that had not yet even begun. 
Nevertheless, most States had staff mem- 
bers already on board who had done field 
work in balance-of-stute areas under the 
previous legislation. Reflecting the business 
orientation of the new program, some 
States changed the name of these staff 
people from "field representatives" to "ac- 
count managers." 

Formal evaluation studies were not 
anticipated, in part because of financial 
constraints, but some State officials indi- 
cated that they would be monitoring care- 



2 'MDC 'Grmker-Walker, final Report, p 63 

24 Inid. 

l Ubtd 

:,, NAB, Is The Job Tratnim* Partnership Working? 
The 1985 NAB Survey of Pl( Chairs And SPA Administra- 
tors (Washington, D.C , fulv 1985), p 62 
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fully coordination, private-sector involve- 
ment, and the provision of services for the 
hardest-to-employ by SDA's. Liability con- 
siderations were certainly a factor taken 
into account in setting up monitoring and 
evaluation procedures by State officials. 

A special report by MDC, Inc., on 
States' first-year experiences under J TP A 
indicated some difficulty by about two- 
fifths (!9) of the States in establishing 
monitoring and evaluation systems. 27 Al- 
though this function will become more 
important as the system continues to ma- 
ture and as performance standards are 
applied more routinely, concerns for fund- 
ing of this function, given limited resources 
under the State's 5-percent administrative 
se iside, have already arisen. 

Coordination 

Evaluators have found that most States are 
in agreement with the legislators who 
drafted JTPA in considering coordination 
of JTPA services with those of other public 
agencies at the State and local levels to be a 
major policy goal of the Act. Reducing 
both duplication of effort and unnecessary 
expenditures of Federal social program dol- 
lars is usually cited as the major reason for 
this emphasis. 

The Act promotes coordination by 
several means. First, it requires the Gover- 
nor, through the State Job Training Coor- 
dinating Council, to prepare and submit to 
the Secretary of Labor an annual Gov- 
ernor's coordination and special services 
plan covering 2 program years. The plan 
establishes criteria for coordinating JTPA 
activities (including Title (II for displaced 
workers) with the activities of other State 
and local employment and training and 
human resource programs. The States are 
responsible for evaluating SDA and Em- 
ployment Service (ES) plans and activities 
to be certain that they meet these criteria. 
Further, the Act provides various funding 
setasides that can contribute to the develop- 
ment of coordination among State agencies, 
namely, 8 percent for education, 3 percent 
for older worker programs, and 6 percent 
for incentives and/or technical assistance. 

Amendments to two other programs 
contained in the JTPA legislation are also 



designed to promote coordination. The 
Wagner-Peyser Amendments (Sec. 501) re- 
quire coordination of Employment Service 
activities with JTPA at the local level. Tor 
the first time also, local ES plans must be 
developed jointly with the local PIC and 
chief elected official from the SDA and 
must be consistent with the Governor's 
coordination and special services plan. Ad- 
ditional amendments to Title IV of the 
Social Security Act require coordination of 
activities under the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program for recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) with 
JTPA services provided by the service deli\ 
ery area (Sec. 502). 

Early evaluation reports indicated that 
State officials, who were concerned about 
launching the new program, placed a rela- 
tively low priority on innovative coordina- 
tion activities, even though they supported 
the goal. With few exceptions, State coordi- 
nation criteria originally were limited to 
requiring either written agreements between 
SDA's and public agencies or a description 
of SDA plans for promoting coordination. 
Cross-referral of clients, information shar- 
ing, and joint sign-oifs on planning docu- 
ments were the principle means of ensuring 
that coordination was being considered. 28 

A few States have, however, used 
JTPA as the focal point for the develop- 
ment of very strong coordinated human 
resource efforts. One State formulated - 1 
5-year plan and established a special cabinet 
post for employment and training, which 
included f've State commissioners, to work 
out the details of that commitment. Several 
other States also established cabinet-level 
committees or task forces to develop the 
Governor's coordination plan and to moni- 
tor within each State agency the implemen- 
tation of coordination criteria. 

Fiorida, which the Commission visited 
in 1985, proudly showed off its own State 
plan, which called for coordination between 



-'MIX . rakmii Charge, p v. in MDC Grinker- 
Walker. Phase II 
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ES, JTPA, economic development, and 
other agencies responsible for State re- 
sources, both human and capital. Florida 
requires local SDA plans to explain their 
efforts at coordination in practical terms 
without resorting to use of the word "coor- 
dination," It also decentralized the Employ- 
ment Service and consolidated JTPA and 
ES offices at the local level. Finally, the 
State is working to establish a statewide 
program diverting welfare funds into on- 
the-job training (OJT) contracts to be writ- 
ten by the Employment Service with private 
industry. 

Other States have also moved aggres- 
sively to further coordination. Linkages 
between welfare and employment and train- 
ing systems have become increasingly com- 
mon, with many combinations of coordina- 
tion agreements at the State level, including 
verbal (the most typical) and written finan- 
cial and non-financial arrangements, usually 
involving the exchange of program informa- 
tion and/or planning reviews. 29 In some 
cases, this effort has been reinforced by 
State legislation requiring, for example, 
social service districts to submit plans show- 
ing coordination with JTPA and modifying 
work rules for public assistance recipients 
enrolled in training under JTPA. 30 Setasides 
are another means of encouraging this kind 
of programmatic cooperation, as discussed 
below. 

A few States have appropriated their 
own funds 10 supplement JTPA allocations. 
Massachusetts has combined Federal and 
State funds to promote a voluntary pro- 
gram of employment and training for 
AFDC recipients, nameu Employment and 
Training Choices (variously called "ET" or 
"Choices"), with about two-thirds of the 
total $30 million budget coming from the 
State. The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Welfare (DPW) also awards incen- 
tive funds to SDA's that serve three times 
the proportion of AFDC recipients residing 
in the area. In addition, $1.6 million in 
DPW funds were transferred to the State 
JTPA office during PY 84 to assure joint 
planning and to fund programs for AFDC 
recipients. The amount of funds increased 
U $4 million in PY 85. For PY 86, one- 
qi/ ter of the funds will be spent on 
remedial activities, and the remainder for 



skills training. Like Massachusetts, the 
States of California, Florida, and New 
York have begun combining Federal and 
State resources as part of statewide efforts 
to reduce welfare rolls. Vermont and Penn- 
sylvania appropriated funds to supplement 
JTPA allocations for specific populations, 
such as pregnant and parenting teens. Other 
States have emphasized economic develop- 
ment efforts. 31 

The amendments to the Wagner-Peyser 
Act contained in Title V of JTPA were 
designed to bring about closer ties with ES 
and JTPA administrators at all levels. The 
JTPA implementation literature supports 
the view that some progress is being made, 
although few States have elected to give ES 
a lead role in JTPA administration. One 
study found, for example, that State ES 
plans for PY 1985 differed very little from 
the plans produced for PY 1984 and contin- 
ued to be largely "in-house" documents. 
The SJTCC played a very minor role in this 
planning process. According to this same 
study, only half the States had developed 
statewide ES performance standards for PY 
85. Often, the history of relationships be- 
tween the two agencies is the greatest 
predictor of the success of current efforts at 
coordination. 32 

Limited evidence makes assessment of 
coordination between JTPA and public ed- 
ucation agencies at the State level difficult, 
although the few studies that are available 
indicate that it could be improved. Both 
JTPA and the Carl Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984 require coordina- 
tion, and the 8-percent setaside for JTPA 
Title II-A programs linking education and 
training was created as an additional incen- 
tive for the development of joint efforts 
(see the discussion below). In response to a 
mandate contained in Sec. 404 of the Carl 
Perkir Act, the National Center for Re- 



2M Josc R I igueroa, Bridges to Self -Sufficiency: A 
Study of Work and Welfare Programs and Their Linkages 
with the Employment am 1 Training System (Washington, 
DC • National Governors' Association, Julv 1986), 
pp 19-22 

v, MDC7Gnnker-Walkei. Phase //, pp 64-66 
^MDC/Grinkcr-Walker, Final Report, pp 64-65. 
i: Bailis, op. «/., pp. 5-7 through 5-14 See also 
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search in Vocational Education, in consul- 
tation with the National Commission for 
Employment Policy, prepared a study to 
determine the status of JTPA/vocational 
education linkage, with the first annual 
report due early in 1987. Preliminary find- 
ings from this study indicate that there is 
little joint planning, other than that re- 
quired for administering the 8-percent 
setaside funds. The differences in the pur- 
poses and sources of funding for vocational 
education and JTPA are considered to be 
the major reason for this finding. In gen- 
eral, cross-representation on State Councils 
is the most visible form of collaboration 
between education agencies and JTPA ad- 
ministrators at the State level. 33 

Similarly, despite early support given 
to the concept of linkages between JTPA 
and economic development, actual coordi- 
nation has usual'y depended upon a partic- 
ular Governor's strong support, the exist- 
ence of viable economic development 
projects, and the availability of JTPA par- 
ticipants who are job ready and skilled. In 
the absence of any of these factors, the 
JTPA-economic development link is likely 
to remain more rhetorical than real, and, 
indeed, early studies uncovered either weak 
links or none at all between JTPA and 
State economic development efforts. 34 On 
the other hand, the final phase of the 
MDC/Grinker-Walker evaluation indicated 
a very strong and growing interest on the 
part of States in using JTPA to promote 
economic development. In total, two-thirds 
of the State sample defined this as a 
primary policy objective, often in tandem 
with dislocated worker programs under Ti- 
tle IIL Several States use 8-percent funds in 
support of their ec jomic development 
goals. 35 

In sum, the verdict on the extent of 
coordination between JTPA and other pub- 
lic agencies or programs at the State level is 
certainly not clear-cut. Some States and 
Governors have made this a central theme 
of their activity with regard to JTPA and 
have begun to make use of special State 
appropriations to leverage even greater pro- 
grammatic impact. Others have merely fol- 
lowed the mandates of the legislation in a 
pro forma fashion. This is to be expected 
given the variations among all States under 



New Federalism. Nevertheless, coordination 
is something that can be achieved on a 
number of levels, as the successes of more 
aggressive States indicate. As the system 
continues to mature and as more national 
attention is turned to such issues as welfare 
reform and other important issues, it is to 
be expected that more emphasis will be 
placed on achieving this goal. 

Programming 

If the State has a potentially powerful role 
in overseeing the administration of Title 
II-A, it has less discretion regarding pro- 
grammatic choices— who will be served and 
what services will be offered at the local 
level. The Act is very clear about the 
authority of local private industry councils 
and local elected officials in the selection of 
eligible participants, services, and service 
providers. In addition, during the transition 
period, Governors were often reluctant to 
impose their views on elected officials from 
large urban areas, who had had more 
experience in operating programs under 
previous legislation. 

The only potential impact on local 
programming that the Governor possesses 
under the legislation is in the prescription 
of how various setasides are used (e.g., 
3-percent funds for older workers) and in 
the kinds of regulatory issuances that it 
provides to local areas. At least in the early 
stages of implementation, most program 
evaluators found that little attention was 
given to the use of setasides as a tactic for 
influencing local program services. In gen- 
eral, the Governor and State administrators 
focused on the very real difficulties of 
establishing a nev. system of service delivery 
for JTPA participants. In PY 84, a number 
of States were reported by evaluators to be 
increasingly involved in program content as 
well as procedure. 36 

"See The National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education. Vocational Education- Job Training Partnership 
Act Coordination. First Annuil Report (Columbus, 
Ohio- NCRVE, 1987). See also Bailis, op. at., pp. 28-29. 

u Ibid , pp. 5-19 through 5-21; Westat, Inc., Transi- 
tion Year Implementation of the Job Training Partnership 
Act (Rockville, Md.- Westat, Inc., January 1985), pp 5-11 
through 5-13. 

"MDC/Grinker-Walker, Final Report, p. 66 

,6 MDC/Grinker-Walker, Phase 11: Initial Implemen- 
tation and Phase 111: Final Report (July 1986) 
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Administering Setasides 

Setasides for specific programs and pur- 
poses can provide a means of encouraging 
further coordination at the State level, and 
they also offer some means of influencing 
program offerings at the SDA level. In one 
State, for example, the State Council has 
considered issuing a single set of require- 
ments for setasides that will work toward 
public agency coordination, and, in another 
State, there are plans to use all of the 
setasides (22 percent of the total 1 1- A 
allocation) for programs that support eco- 
nomic development. 37 Most States, how- 
ever, deal with each setaside individually, as 
follows: 

Eight-percent setaside: Coordination is 
an explicit goal of the 8-percent setaside of 
each State's JTPA allocation. These funds 
are meant to provide financial assistance to 
State educational agencies that will offer 
services to eligible participants "through 
cooperative agreements" between State and 
local education agencies and SDA's, and 
"to facilitate coordination of education and 
training services" through these agreements. 
As a further incentive for cooperation, the 
setaside funds require an equal match from 
State or local education agencies. 

A few States are using the 8-percent 
setaside to influence youth programming. 
For example, one Northeastern State uses a 
portion of its setaside, distributed through 
a statewide competition, for model youth 
programs. A State in the Northwest uses 

half of its 8-percent funds for youthful 
offenders and those with limited proficiency 
in English. Another Western State has 
established computer-assisted literacy cen- 
ters in areas of the State that weie not 
meeting their goals for serving dropouts 
and also provided training for local staff. 

Nevertheless, studies indicate that most 
States distribute their 8-percent funds to the 
SDA's by formula or allow State educa- 
tional or vocational education departments 
to administer the funds. When the money is 
provided directly to State agencies, there 
have been reports that coordination some- 
times becomes less of a priority, particu- 
larly in States in which education is autono- 
mous and the top official is elected 
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independently of the Governor. Local edu- 
cation agencies and community colleges or 
proprietary scftbols are primary delivery 
agents at the local level, although some 
community-based organizations, vocational- 
technical institutes, and corrections agencies 
also receive funds. 38 

During PY 84, some States began to 
use the 8-percent setaside for economic 
development activities. One State created an 
emergency fund to enable the Governor to 
respond to major plant closings; another 
used the 8-percent monies to train small 
businesses in Federal procurement require- 
ments so that they could compete su.^ss- 
fully for government contracts and thus 
create new jobs. 39 While these efforts were 
modest in size, they are reflective of a 
growing number of innovative approaches 
for the use of these funds. 

Six-percent setaside: Six percent of the 
Title II-A State allocation is set aside for 
Governors "to provide incentive grants for 
programs excee' ,; ng performance standards, 
including incent;> ^ for serving hard-to- 
serve individuals," or for technical assis- 
tance to SDA's. 

A few States have used some of these 
funds to further agency cooperation. One 
added coordination with economic develop- 
ment efforts and employment security of- 
fices to the categories for which incentive 
awards would be granted. Another used the 
funds to support a "partnership office," 
which provides technical assistance to help 
package programs between public agencies, 
PIC's, and the private sector. 

Most of the 6-percent funds are being 
used, however, for the provision of techni- 
cal assistance to SDA's and performance 
awards, as outlined in the Act. Given the 
strong claim on available funds for these 
purposes and for the development of post- 
program followup information systems now 
permitted under the Act, it is unlikely that 
they will be used extensively for coordina- 
tion efforts in the near future. 40 

1 MDC/Gnnkcr-Walkcr, Phase 1L pp 64-66 
u Ihtd , pp 67-68, MIX , Taking Ctun>i\ p 13 in 
ihid,; and Bailis, Review Essay , p. 26. 

"MIXVGrinkcr- Walker, /mat Report, p 66 
w lbid , p. 65, and MIXVGrmker- Walker, Phase //, 
, pp 68-69. 
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Three-percent setasicle: Three percent 
of the State Title II-A allocation is reserved 
for employment and training services to 
older workers developed in conjunction 
with SDA plans. Funds are distributed to 
local areas through a variety of methods, 
including requests for proposals (RFP's), by 
formula (regular Title II-A, needs-based, or 
other), or a . combination of methods. 
About three-fourths of the States respond- 
ing to a recent National Governors' Associ- 
ation (NGA) survey said that they adminis- 
tered 3-percent funds through the same 
State employment and training unit respon- 
sible for the basic Title II-A program, 
although about one-fifth of the States dele- 
gated responsibility for administering the 
program to State Units on Aging. 41 

Early on in the JTPA implementation 
process, there appeared to be little interest 
in how the 3-percent funds were used. 
Many JTPA offices had no specific staff 
person(s) designated to over 0 ** the use of 
these funds and no system for documenting 
how they were expended. 42 Interest has 
grown during the most recent program 
operating periods, however. Certainly, a 
technical assistance guide prepared for and 
distributed by the Commission has become 
a "best-seller." 

Nevertheless, in discussions around the 
country with members of the State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils, it still ap- 
pears that the 3-percent monies are given 
little priority in many States, and that, in 
fact, they are often not looked upon as an 
integral part of the JTPA program, but 
rather as an extra "pot" of money that 
might be useful to State Councils on Aging 
or other established advocacy groups. 

Several State SJTCC representatives 
reported difficulty in spending all of the 
3-percent funds. Reasons varied but ranged 
from non-interest on the part of State 
agencies and SDA's to an unwillingness of 
eligible older workers to become involved in 
an employment program when most of 
their needs were being taken care of by 
other social services. 43 Difficulty in recruit- 
ing individuals who meet the program's 
income eligibility criteria was also cited by 
program administrators, who responded to 
the NGA survey. In response, these admin- 
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istrators have begun to exclude social secu- 
rity benefits as income for purposes of 
eligibility determination or to consider older 
individuals "a family of one" in making 
the determination so that the income of 
other family members is excluded from the 
calculation. 44 

In sum, it would appear that the 
3-percent funds have so far not encouraged 
a great deal of coordination and have not 
been very effective in bringing older work- 
ers into the JTPA program. More needs to 
be accomplished by State and local admin- 
istrators before these problems are over- 
come. 

Wagner-Peyser 10-percent setaside: 
Amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
contained in JTPA, call for 10 percent of 
each State's allocation for employment ser- 
vice activities to be used for performance 
incentives for local public employment ser- 
vice offices and programs; services for 
groups with special needs, carried out 
through agreements between local ES of- 
fices and local partnerships (PIC's and 
local elected officials) or other public or 
private nonprofit organizations; and exem- 
plary program models. 

Co-location of ES and JTPA offices is 
a typical use for 10-percent funds in several 
States. A few States used the funds to 
establish performance awards for ES offices 
that emphasized services to specific client 
groups, such as AFDC recipients, minori- 
ties, and dislocated workers, or that worked 
to bring ES priorities closer to those of 
JTPA. 45 In a special study of State activi- 
ties during the first year of operations, 
several reported that ES service boundaries 



4, fernando L Alegria, Jr , and Jose R. hgueroa, 
Study of the JTPA Eight Percent Education Coordination 
and Grants Set- Aside and the Three Pen en t Set- Aside 
Training Program for Older Individuals (Washington, D C 
National Governors' Association, March 1986), pp 6-10. 

4: MDC7Gnnker-Walker, Phase //, p 69 

4, Unpublished notes from NCEP-sponsored SJTCC 
meetings, Summer and Fall 1986. 

44 Alegna and hgueroa, Three Percent Set-Aside, pp 
10-20 A proposed amendment that would have broadened 
the eligibility requirement to include individuals with in- 
comes below 125 percent of the lower living standard 
income level, thus effectively increasing the pool ot ehgibles, 
was not enacted by the Congress. The Commission opposed 
the amendment. 

4 'MDC/Gnnker-Walker. Phase //. p. 67. 
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had been made coterminous with JTPA 
service delivery areas. Joint review of local 
program plans was also noted in some 
areas, although other evaluations found 
little substantive input into ES planning by 
either the PIC or SDA staff during this 
early stage. 46 A more recent survey by the 
National Alliance ot Business has indicated 
that over half the PIC chairs reported close 
involvement with the employment service in 
developing ES plans before submission to 
the full PIC for review and approval. 47 

While the amount of collaboration in 
local planning is tncouraging, some States 
only saw the 10-percent funds as a conve- 
nient method of counteracting reductions in 
the basic funding for ES activities. 48 In a 
few States, there was an effort by the 
Employment Service to become the pre- 
sumptive deliverer of employment services 
under JTPA, but this was usually not 
successful. 

In sum, the State use of setasides »o 
promote coordination has been relatively 
modest in application and outcome. State 
JTPA staff directors responding to evalua- 
tors frequently expressed the view that use 
of these setasides for purposes of coordina- 
tion would increase over time, but earlier 
results and the fact that staff have not been 
assigned to concentrate on that task make it 
less likely that increased coordination will 
be the outcome. 

Prescribing Variations in National 
Performance Standards 

The Act permits the Governor of £ach State 
to "prescribe, within parameters established 
by the Secretary," variations in national 
performance standards, "based upon spe- 
cific economic, geographic, and demo- 
graphic factors in the State and in service 
delivery areas within the State, the charac- 
teristics of the population to be served, and 
the type of services to be provided." Seven 
measures and standards were developed by 
the Secretary of Labor, four for adults and 
three for youth. (For a more detailed 
discussion of these standards, see the sec- 
tion following.) 

During the transition year (during 
which States were not held accountable for 
performance), most States adopted all seven 



of the measures developed by the Secretary 
of Labor. In PY 84 and in subsequent 
years, States have also adopted the seven 
measures, but a majority also take advan- 
tage of a regression formula supplied by the 
Department of Labor to modify the stan- 
dards according to local conditions. A few 
States also add extra measures that focus on equity 
of service to significant segments of the client 
population (as defined in the legislation), fair 
use of standards (expenditure requirements), and 
long-term outcomes (job retention, net impacts, 
and job placement in new or exanding 
industries). 

States vary considerably in their ability 
to understand the derivation of standards 
and to vary them according to either the 
DOL adjustment model or their own indi- 
vidualized State adjustment methodology. 
In June 1986, the Department of Labor 
issued a technical assistance guide for set- 
ting JTPA performance standards for Pro- 
gram Year 1986, which, for the first time, 
suggested specific adjustments for factors 
not included in the DOL model, as well as 
guidance in setting goals for performance- 
based contracts. Figure 7 illustrates one of 
the worksheets provided to the States for 
use in recalculating a PY 86 JTPA entered - 
employment-rate performance measure. Fig- 
ure 8 illustrates a sample calculation for the 
same variable. 

Some States use the national standards 
as published in the Federal Register, be- 
cause they simply lack the technical ability 
to modify standards or, in some cases, 
because they believe that their programs 
*ill, in fact, be judged sooner or later on 
the basis of these national standards. Some 
also have noted that uniform standards for 
all service delivery areas in their State are 
easier to enforce and to defend politically 
than standards that vary by SDA. 50 In a 
few States, staff persons at either the State 
or local level have erroneously informed 
administrators and/or PIC members that 
standards cannot be varied or that the 
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Sample Worksheet for Calculation of PY 1986 Performance Standards for JTPA Title II-A 



PY 86 JTPA Performance Standards Worksheet 


A Service Delivery Areas Name 


B. SDA Number 


G Performance Period 
* PY 86 


D. Type of Standard 
□ Plan 

D Recalculated 


Date 

Calculated 


E. Performance Measure 

Entered Employment Rate (Adult) 





F. Local Factors 


G SDA Factor 
Values 


H. National 
Averages 


I. Difference 
(G Minus H) 


J Weights 


K Effect of Local 
Factors on 
Performance 
Expectations, 
(I Times J) 


1. % Female 




52.8 




-.063 




2, % 55 years old and over 




2.9 




-.079 




3. % Black 




238 




-.073 




4. % Hispanic 




7.9 




-.022 




5. % Alaskan Native/ American Indian 




13 




-010 




6. % Asian/Pacific Islander 




2.4 




-008 




7. % Dropout 




250 




-.172 




8. % Handicapped 




9.1 




-128 




9. % UC Claimant 




109 




,014 




10. % Welfare Recipient 




298 




-.252 




11. Average Wage for Area (SljOOOs) 




16.9 




-.653 




12. Unemployment Rate 




80 




-W 




13, % Families below poverty level 




9.4 




-.223 




R Papulation density (l t 000s/sq.m.) 




06 




827 




Source US Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. Office of Strategic 
Planning and ft>l»cy Dcvclopmcnl, Guide B>r Semn# JTPA Title ll-A Prrfi>rmaiue Sumdards for PY 
1986, Appendix A. June 1986. 


L Total 




M. NATIONAL DEPARTURE POINT 


+62.4 


N. Model-Adjusted Performance 
Level (L + M) 




O. Governor's Adjustment 




P. SDA Performance Standard 





• f-r . 40 



Figure 8. 



Sample of Performance Standard Calculation fc<- PY 1986 



PY 86 JTPA Performance Standards Worksheet 


A Service Delivery Areas Name 


B SDA Number 


C Performance Period 
PY 86 


D. Type of Standard 
□ Plan 
0 Recalculated 


Date 

Calculated 


E. Performance Measure 

Entered Employment Rate (Adult) 











F. Local Factors 


G. SDA Factor 
Values 


H. National 
Averages 


I. Difference 
(G Minus H) 


J. Weights 


K. Effect of Local 
Factors on 
Performance 
Expectations, 
(I Times J) 


1. % Female 


59.0 


52.8 


6.2 


-.063 


- .39 


2. % 55 years old and over 


1.0 


2.9 


- 1.9 


-.079 


.15 


3. % Black 


45.5 


23.8 


21.7 


-.073 


-1.58 


4. % Hispanic 


150 


7.9 


7.1 


-022 


- .16 


5. % Alas Kan Native/American Indian 


\n 


13 


- .3 


-.010 


.003 


6. % Asian/Pacific Islander 


5i 


2.4 


2.7 


-a, S 


- .02 


7. % Dropout 


30.2 


25.0 


5.2 


-.172 


- .89 


8. % Handicapped 


U.4 


9.1 


23 


-.128 


- .29 


9. % UC Claimant 


11.1 


10.9 


.2 


.014 


.003 


K). % W;lfare Recipient 


42.0 


29.8 


12.2 


-.252 


-3.07 


U. Average Wage for Area ($1.000s) 


18.2 


16.9 


1.3 


-.653 


- .85 


12. Unemployment Rate 


9.0 


8.0 


1.0 


-.717 


- .72 


13. % Families below poverty level 


6.2 


9.4 


- 3.2 


-.223 


.71 


14. Population density (l,000s/sq.m.) 


7.0 


06 


6.4 


.827 


5.29 
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Source National Association of Counties. National Governor** Association, and National Association 
of Private Industry Councils. Beyond the MxJei An Apprvach to Negotiating JTPA Ptrjormance 
Standa/Js, CWashington, DC February 19 to), p 20. 
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60.6 


O. Governors Adjustment 


To bt determined 
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process is too difficult to bother with. In 
other cases, staff may suggest variations, 
but State administrators or PIC memoers 
prefer to keep the nationally established 
standards. 

Despite these concerns, in PY 84, when 
the Westat study was done, the majority of 
States used the DOL regression model to 
adjust national standards. Most allowed tor 
no further variations, although some did 
permit quarterly or ^- 0 f-year negotiations 
with SDA's to allow for unfavorable local 
circumstances. 51 In PY 1986, the majority 
of States continued to use "the model," as 
it is called. It appears clear, however, that 
the knowledge of adjustment procedures is 
not uniform throi >hout the country, and 
that additional DOL technical assistance in 
this area could be of benefit to many 
States, particularly the smaller ones that 
may lack the technical expertise to manipu- 
late the standards in a reasonable fashion. 
While the choice of varying or not varying 
standards is one that belongs to individual 
States and SDA's, the ability to make the 
adjustments and an understanding of why 
the adjustments may or may not be neces- 
sary is not now uniform throughout the 
country. 

3. Start-up Progress 

The role of the States in monitoring the 
progress of JTPA implementation and es- 
tablishing the basic framework of the ser- 
vice delivery system was an enormous 
change from any previous employment and 
training legislation. Under the concept of 
New Federalism, as expressed through the 
block grant, States were now in charge of a 
multi-billion dollar program with responsi- 
bilities that they had never before experi- 
enced. Moreover, in accordance with the 
Department of Labor's own policy of mini- 
mal intervention, they were almost com- 
pletely on their own in working through the 
problems of initial program implementa- 
tion. 

In terms of the responsibilities assigned 
to the Governor in the Act, most States 
managed the start-up process with remark- 
able aptitude. State JTPA offices were 
established, their proximity to the Governor 
indicating in manv cases the degree of 



importance attached to the program; 
SJTCC members were appointed and local 
PIC membership rosters approved or sent 
back for revision; statements of JTPA 
goals and objectives were prepared and 
local job training plans reviewed; the 
Governor's coordination and special ser- 
vices plans were written; program funds 
were distiibuted by formula and State 
setasides utilized; systems for fiscal and 
program accountability were set in place; 
program standards were adopted or modi- 
fied according to local conditions; and, 
where indicated, technical assistance was 
provided to SDA's. Administratively, the 
transition and first year of program opera- 
tions went relatively smoothly and remark- 
ably on schedule, given the enormity of the 
task. 

Prograrnmatically, the Governors had 
far less impact during the initial phases of 
operation. Despite the availability of vari- 
ous setasides that could influence local 
program choices, there was little generalized 
use of these funds for that purpose by 
many States, at least at the outset. Most 
States did attempt to facilitate coordination 
at the State level (and to some degree at the 
local level), but this, too, was not a 
uniform proposition nationwide, varying 
considerably in both the intensity if the 
effort and its effectiveness. Coordination of 
State agencies and h^man service and eco- 
nomic development programs remains one 
of the unmet goals of JTPA, although 
progress in many States has been noted and 
can be expected to continue as the system 
matures. 

One hopeful sign is the development 
of several State programs for welfare recipi- 
ents, which combine State and Federal 
resources and involve both training and 
welfare program administrators. Similar 
comprehensive efforts directed toward ful- 
filling State economic development agendas 
have also been noted. In these and smaller 
programs for special segments of the popu- 
lation are the seeds for the beginning of 
State employment policies that will encom- 
pass many sources of funds and many 
separate pro-ams for particular client 
groups. 

M //w/.. p. 8-12 
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Most hopeful of all, perhaps, are the 
statements of employment policy that sev- 
eral States have developed, using JTPA as 
a focal point for a comprehensive State 
plan of action in the area of employment 
and economic development. While JTPA is 
relatively new, with only a 3-year track 
record, there are signs that a mature pro- 
gram can act as a catalyst for very impor- 
tant employment-related activities at the 
State and local levels. 

In general, States, though somewhat 
slow in taking charge, have shown remark- 
able progress in fulfilling the role assigned 
to them under the New Federalism/block 
grant concept. 

BThe State Job Training 
• Coordinating Council Role 

State Councils, or SJTCC's, are appointed 
by the Governor and generally play an 
advisory role in the development of State 
and local policies and programs. Represen- 
tation of various segments of the popula- 
tion (one-third business and industry, plus 
at least 20 percent State legislators and 
State agency personnel, 20 percent represen- 
tatives of local governments, and 20 percent 
representatives of the broader community, 
education, and labor) is prescribed by law. 
However, the actual size may vary and, in 
fact, does so from relatively smail numbers 
of 15 to 25 up to 50 or more persons. 
Councils meet periodically (usually month- 
ly, bi-monthly, or quarterly) as a gr up, 
and many have subcommittees or iask 
forces that meet more often on specific 
program or policy issues. They may hire 
their own staffs, which, like the Councils 
themselves, tend to vary in size, starting 
from only one-half of a person-yea. in 
Alaska to 25 or more individuals. To en- 
sure objectivity, councils may not operate 
programs or provide services directly to par- 
ticipants, and their plans and decisions are 
subject to the approval of the Governor. 

Like the Governor, SJTCC's have spe- 
cific responsibilities spelled out in the Act 
(Sec. 122). They are required to: 

• recommend the Governor's coordi- 
nation and special services plan; 

• recommend to the Governor substate 
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service delivery areas, plan resource alloca- 
tions not required to be formula-funded, 
provide management guidance and review 
for all programs in the State, develop 
appropriate linkages with other programs, 
coordinate activities with the PIC's, develop 
the Governor's coordination and special 
services plan, and recommend variations in 
performance standards; 

• advise the Governor and local enti- 
ties on job training plans and certify the 
consistency of these plans with criteria 
contained in the Governor's coordination 
and special services plan; 

• review the operation of programs in 
each SDA and the availability, responsive- 
ness, and adequacy of State services, and 
make recommendations to the Governor 
and other State and local officials and the 
general public for improving the effective- 
ness of JTPA programs; 

• review and comment on the State 
plan for the State ES agency; 

+ make an annual report to the Gover- 
nor and issue any other studies or reports 
that it believes aie necessary; 

• identify, in coordination with appro- 
priate State agencies, the employment and 
training and vocational education needs 
throughout the State and assess how well 
Federal, State, and local programs represent 
a consistent, integrated, and coordinated 
approach to meeting these needs; 

• comment at least once annually on 
the reports required under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, as amended; and 

• review plans of all State agencies 
providing employment, training, and related 
services, and provide comments and recom- 
mendations to the Governor, the State 
legislature, the State agencies, and the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies on the relevancy 
and effectiveness of employment and train- 
ing and related service delivery systems in 
the State. 

In addition, the Governor may, to the 
extent permitted t law. transfer other 
functions to the Council that are i elated to 
employment a"d training from any other 
advisory or coordinating committee estab- 
lished ior the WIN program under Title IV 
of the Social Security Act or the public 
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employment service under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. 

Not surprisingly, during the initial pe- 
riod of implementation, evaluators found 
State Councils to be very dependent upon 
State administrative staff for guidance in 
the use of setasides, allocation policies, 
performance standards, SDA service deliv- 
ery plans, and other pressing matters of 
program start-up. As the program has 
matured, however, State Councils have 
taken increasingly strong positions with 
regard to policy matters and program over- 
sight. Many have established executive and 
other special committees that focus their 
attention on particular topics such as plan- 
ning and coordination, monitoring and 
evaluation, customized training and eco- 
nomic development, private sector initia- 
tives, legislative affairs, marketing, and 
special programs. Work groups o task 
forces have also been established to con- 
sider displaced farmers, youth unemploy- 
ment, welfare program linkages, labor mar- 
ket information, and other urgent concerns 
that require special attention. Several State 
Councils have, in fact, put into place 
"rapid response teams," which can move 
very quickly into communities threatened 
with or already experiencing plant closings 
in order to galvanize the activities of social 
service and training agencies and assist 
workers on the spot. 52 

There was i the beginning of the 
program some serious concern about the 
long-term commitment of Council mem- 
bers, particularly private sector representa- 
tives who lacked the program experience 
and understanding of public sector mem- 
bers. Over half the States in one national 
evaluation reported high turnover and poor 
attendance among Council members during 
the transition year (TY 84), but these 
problems disappeared during the first full 
program year (PY 84). Thereafter, a nor- 
mal rate of turnover resulted for such 
reasons as job changes, health problems, 
and pursuit of other personal interests. 53 

Particularly noteworthy was the 
growth in private-sector interest and partici- 
pation, usually reflective of the Governor's 
commitment to a strong private-sector role 
in JTPA ard the willingness of public- 



sector members to allow it to take responsi- 
bility for program activities. In States 
where growth in interest did not occur on 
the part of private-sector members, evalua- 
tors found that it signified a general lack of 
interest in JTPA on the part of Governors 
and public-sector members alike. 54 

In some cases, the emergence of asso- 
ciations for SDA directors and PIC's re- 
sulted in their representation on the Council 
or particular subcommittees. Evaluators 
noted that this frequently resulted in less 
strife between SDA's, PIC's, State Council 
members, and the administrative staff, since 
major decisions could be worked out in a 
neut ral foru m . In some cases, h owever, 
SDA's, PIC's, and the State Council have 
used this opportunity to form an alliance in 
opposition to the State administrative staff 
on particular issues, a situation that has led 
to more friction rather than less. 55 

As their name implies, the SJTCC's 
have played a key role in promoting coordi- 
nation of State employment and training 
programs with education, public assistance, 
and economic development efforts. Many 
State Councils have adopted resolutions 
and/or requirements that SDA's make use 
cf State ES services and educational institu- 
tions, especially vocational schools and 
community colleges. In one State, the 
Council established a special task force to 
search out instances where State agencies 
were duplicating job training services and 
found 34 overlapping training programs. 56 
In several States, particularly as the Council 
grows more experienced, SJTCC's are ven- 
turing into the policymaking and oversight 
arenas with some foice. State legislatures 
and the Governors have been instrumental 



* : W'estat, Final Report, pp 2-4 and 2-5, information 
obtained from NCl£P-sponsored regional meetings of 
SJTCC chairs, August and October 1986 Note that the 
MDC/Cirinker-W'alker Phase II report (p 62) indicated that 
Councils did ha\c a "signiiicant input in the initial planning 
phases of JTPA," including the recommendation ol some 
specific policies and the establishment of performance 
standards. HowLver, the report also notes that "These 
policy initiatives reflected the input ol the state councils as a 
whole The input of its business representatives [italics 
added) on specific issues was more limited " 

^W'cstat, Final Report, p 2-6 

u lbid., pp 2-7 and 2-8. 

"Ibid , p 2-9. 
p. 2-10. 
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in encouraging stronger Councils to take 
the lead on tasks of this kind. 57 

In four regional meetings with SJTCC 
chairs from nearly every State, the Com- 
mission found considerable evidence that 
Councils were thriving and that they had 
taken a strong leadership position in many 
States. Most had functioning committee 
systems, usually with an executive commit- 
tee to identify pressing issues and report to 
the Council as a whole on their status. Ad 
hoc task forces had also been established in 
several States to deal with special problems 
identified by the Council. 

Most Counc'ls had also gone beyond 
immediate administrative issues to policy 
questions, some of which emanated from 
regional concerns and others that were 
common no matter what geographical area 
was represented. As examples of regionally 
tied issues, concerns about dislocated farm- 
ers and how to both bring them into the 
employment and training system and pro- 
vide useful services when they got there 
were common to Midwestern States, while 
questions about how to serve large rural 
areas without much hope of economic 
development and problems associated with 
illiteracy headed the list for both Southern 
and Western States. In the Northeast, State 
Council chairs were most concerned about 
dislocated workers from older manufactur- 
ing industries and program marketing for 
both employers and eligibles. 

Pervasive concerns common to all re- 
gions centered around the desire to use 
6-percent funds for preventive technical 
assistance, the problem of how to fund the 
newly required post-program followup with- 
out the use of 6-percent monies, difficulties 
in spending the 3-percent setaside for older 
workers, concerns about the loss of many 
community-based organizations because of 
the disappearance of Federal funding, and 
worries about the possibility that Federal 
regulations would become too restrictive, all 
surfaced during the meetings. A few States 
were also concerned with the underl>ing 
philosophy of the program and whether or 
not remedial education in basic skills was 
the proper role of employment and training 
programs—a question related to the issue 
of "creaming." (See the discussion on 
q participants that follows.) 

ERIC — 



With regard to the usefulness of Coun- 
cil staffs, some chairs felt that experience 
with pre-JTPA programs was helpful be- 
cause of the knowledge gained in adminis- 
tering training activities; others felt that the 
experience was detrimental because of the 
public service employment "mind-set" that 
had resulted. Many of the State chairs 
indicated a desire to make their concerns 
and recommendations for program and/or 
policy modifications known to the U.S. 
Department of Labor and Congressional 
representatives and their staffs. As a vehicle 
to bring this about, a number of States 
expressed the wish to develop a professional 
association of SJTCC chairs that could 
speak with one voice, much as the National 
Association of PIC's and other public inter- 
est groups do now. 58 

In sum, most State Councils have gone 
far beyond the early administrative con- 
cerns that prevailed during JPTA's initial 
start-up peiiod. While all Councils may not 
exercise the same "clout" as other parts of 
the JTPA system at the State or local 
levels, most have become far more sophisti- 
cated and knowledgeable about program- 
matic and policy issues and are taking on 
new responsibilities with each passing year. 
Although turnover among the private-sector 
volunteers has sometimes been a problem, 
there is far less of that evident now than in 
the past, and many volunteer members 
from the private sector, as well as the 
public, are putting in long hours on ad hoc 
committees and task forces. On particular 
issues, the State Councils have sometimes 
joined with associations of local SDA direc- 
tors and PIC's against their administrative 
staffs; in other cases, the Councils rely very 
heavMy on their staff's advice and guidance, 
thus reflecting the variations inherent in a 
State-directed system. 

Councils meet regularly, as do sub- 
committees and task forces. As reflected in 
the discussion of State Council chairs at 
regional meetings sponsored by the Com- 
mission in the summer and fall of 1986, 



*lhid , pp 2-10 and 2-1 1 

s * Discussions from tour regional meetings of SITCC 
chairs held in Salt Lake City, Kansas City, Nuslmllc, and 
Portland, Maine, during August and October, 1986, spon- 
sored by the National Commission for Lmplovment Pohcy. 
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most also have definite viewpoints about 
how to improve the JTPA system and what 
problems need to be addressed. In general, 
then, while not all State Councils exercise 
the same level of influence at the State level 
as do private industry councils in most local 
areas, they are beginning to take on greater 
importance both programmatically and in 
terms of pole"- decisions. 

State Administrative 
• Staff Support 

The State administrative staffs are, of ne- 
cessity, involved in both organizational and 
programmatic activities, including some- 
times the direction of single SDA's, which 
encompass an entire State (e.g., Delaware, 
North and South Dakota, South Carolina, 
Vermont, and Wyoming). Since many of 
these State-level staff people had had re- 
sponsibilities under pre-JTPA programs, 
there was a natural tendency to rely on 
their expertise during the initial transition 
to JTPA. Frequently the staff was also 
called upon to educate local SDA staffs and 
PIC members, State Council members, and 
other State agency personnel about JTPA 
and, in particular, how to design manage- 
ment information and fiscal accounting 
systems. 59 

In some States, this dominant early 
role, which was expanded even more by the 
increased authority and resources that 
JTPA conferred on States in general, some- 
times led to friction; in others, it was 
welcomed and continues to contribute to a 
cooperative State-level effort in administer- 
ing JTPA. Evaluators also noted a general 
improvement in cooperation among State 
Councils, SDA's, PIC's, and State JTPA 
staffs during PY 84, as the various actors 
became more comfortable with their as- 
signed roles and functions. There was, 
however, some concern expressed that this 
spirit of cooperation might be strained in 
PY 85, as the State JTPA staff began the 
monitoring and evaluation processes re- 
quired under the Act. 

An indication of this kind of problem 
arose in some States in PY 84, when State 
vocational education plans were reviewed in 
conjunction with JTPA coordination plans. 
! <2) nne State, for example, deficiencies in 



services to economically disadvantaged per- 
sons, high costs, and lack of responsiveness 
to private sector employment needs were 
pointed out, leading to some tensions be- 
tween JTPA and vocational education plan- 
ners. Negative experiences in cooperative 
efforts that occurred in programs prior to 
JTPA sometimes affected the development 
of agreements under the current program, 
as well. 60 

In general, most State staff are sensi- 
tive to the political needs of the Governor 
that they serve and the liability that is now 
attached to that office and their own. With 
few changes in the gubernatorial ranks 
from 1983 to 1985, there was little turnover 
among these staff people, which contrib- 
uted to the stability of program develop- 
ment in the first stages of implementation. 
Evaluators have also commented on the 
"sense of professionalism" that character- 
izes most of the State JTPA offices. The 
combination of professionalism, program 
knowledge, and political sensitivity has, for 
the most part, served JTPA well during this 
early developmental period. 61 



D 



State Agency 
• Assistance 

1. The Employment Service 



Because of the Wagner-Peyser Amendments 
contained in the Act and its prior experi- 
ence i nder pre-JTPA programs, the State 
Employment Service had a logical role as a 
service provider under the new legislation. 
Governors showed themselves reluctant to 
house the new program within the State ES 
offices (only four States had done so by the 
beginning of PY 85), however. Their focus 
was rather on the need to coordinate JTPA 
and ES activities at all levels. 62 

Contributing to this effort were the 
Federal budget reductions for Wagner- 
Peyser programs, which made the 
10-percent setaside for JTPA-linked pro- 
grams very attractive to State and local ES 



"'WcMat, hinal Report, p 2-11 
w 7/w/, pp 2-M to 2-H. and M DO Cirinkcr- Walker, 
Phase /, p 26 
"thid. 

'•'Westai, / mul Report, p. 2-15 
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administrators experiencing dwindling re- 
sources. However, the decision to use or 
not to use ES services was very often made 
on the grounds of the prior history of 
relationships between ES and employment 
and training programs. Some States re- 
ported a decrease in the use of employment 
services from the inception of the program 
until the end of PY 84, in part because 
funding cutbacks had brought about reduc- 
tions in personnel and a more limited 
ability to provide services, and, in part, 
because JTPA administrators had grown 
more confident and locked to other service 
providers as a source of counseling and job 
search assistance. In a few States, also, the 
ES had proven to be an inefficient provider 
of services, with charges brought that they 
"saved" the best placements for themselves 
and referred only the least job-ready to 
JTPA contractors, who, under perfor- 
mance-based contracts, were reluctant to 
rely on these referrals for trainees. 63 At the 
State level, the most visible role for ES in 
the area of policymaking has been its 
representation on the State Job Training 
Coordinating Council. 

2. Other State Agencies 

Like the Employment Service, State agen- 
cies for education, soci ! services, economic 
development, vocational rehabilitation, vet- 
erans, older workers, and other specific 
programs or groups, play a role in JTPA 
more as service providers than as policy- 
makers. Most of the JTPA funding for 
these agencies comes from setasides, and, in 
the case of the 3-percent setaside, for 
example, even this restricted pot of money 
has not been enough to create real ties to 
the overall JTPA program. In fact, most 
State agencies that serve particular client 
groups continue to react to pressures from 
those groups, and do not often seem to see 
the merits of comprehensive interagency 
activities. 64 

Estate Legislative 
• Involvement 



vides (in Sec. 126) a one-sentence statement 
of the authority of State legislatures, i.e., 
"Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted to 
preclude the enactment of State legislation 
providing for the implementation, consis- 
tent with provisions of this Act, of the 
programs assisted under this Act." From 
this generalized statement of authority, 
many State legislatures have fashioned a 
role for themselves under JTPA, but ini- 
tially the role was largely procedural. 

During the transition year, for exam- 
ple, most States limited their involvement, 
if, indeed, there were any, to enactment of 
State authorizing legislation and revision of 
rules for State programs such as unemploy- 
ment insurance and AFDC that might deter 
full participation in JTPA. Only a few 
Stale legislatures added funds to the Fed- 
eral allocation, usually as part of the 
required match for Title III funds, and 
even fewer took an interest in exercising 
any oversight authority. Except for a few 
strong legislators with a personal interest in 
education and/or emp T >yment and training 
in particular States, most legislators had 
little interest in the development of JTPA 
programs. 65 

In cases where the governorship and 
the statehouse were dominated by opposite 
political parties, this la of legislative 
involvement was often encouraged by the 
Governor. On the other hand, in some 
cases, this political status increased the 
interest of legislators in the new program, 
especially in terms of oversight and the 
addition of State funds. In addition, the 
slow process of acquainting all new JTPA 
actors with their appropriate roles contin- 
ued throughout the transition and first 
program year, until, by the end of PY 84, 
there was some evidence of growing legisla- 
tive involvement in JTPA. 66 

Oversight activities, which have in- 
cluded hearings on budget and program- 
matic matters, the review of SDA perfor- 
mance statistics, and monitoring of services 
to significant segments, constituted the 



Representatives from State legislatures are 
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most common form of legislative involve- 
ment. A second group of activities included 
those related to budgetary matters, such as 
the addition of State funds for particular 
programs (e.g., welfare reform or economic 
development). The third category of activity 
focused on streamlining State government 



operations through coordination. 67 In 
nearly every case, however, the direct in- 
volvement of f he legislature in any given 
State was usually dependent upon the 
strong interest of a particular legislator or 
committee and was by no means a uniform 
proposition nationwide. 



IV. The Local Public/Private Partnership 



At the heart of the JTPA legislation as it 
relates to the administration of services is 
the partnership between local elected offi- 
cials and private industry councils (PIC's). 68 
This arrangement differs from prior legisla- 
tion in which most training was provided 
under the direction of local elected officials 
alone. The change to a partnership reflects 
the conviction of many conservative law- 
makers that local employers are the best 
judges of what kinds of training are needed 
within the local community. As stated ex- 
plicitly in the Senate Report accompanying 
the bill that became JTPA: 

Such involvement is essential because it 
is the private sector which will employ 
the graduates of the training programs, 
and it is only those who will employ 
the graduates who can really define the 
kinds of training programs that are 
needed. 69 

In addition, many Congressional representa- 
tives look to strong business leadership as a 
means of imparting a businesslike sense of 
efficiency and accountability to the over- 
sight of local programs. The changes 
brought about under JTf \ were viewed as 
an opportunity to remedy the lack of public 
confidence in prior legislation, which had 
been under the direction of local elected 
officials who responded to perceived politi- 
cal demands rather than to labor market 
needs. 

This section of the report will review 
the public/private partnership arrangement 
established under JTPA and assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of that arrange- 
ment as indicated over the past 3 years. 



A Private Industry 
• Councils (PIC's) 

The concept of a council of private industry 
representatives who, along with other repre- 
sentatives of labor, education, government, 
and the general community, could oversee 
the direction of training programs and 
provide policy guidance to administrators 
was first introduced under the Private Sec- 
tor Initiative Program (Title VII of the 
pre-JTPA legislation). 70 With the enactment 
of JTPA, however, private industry coun- 
cils took on a greater leadership role in 
local programming than had previously 
been assigned to them, and, in fact, the 
PIC's that emerged under JTPA should not 
be looked upon as a continuation of the 
earlier councils, which were less policy- 
oriented and usually had members who had 
nore limited roles in their firms. 71 

^Ibid 

6K The Conference Report, accompanying S 2036, 
states clearly "The conference agreement is based on the 
testimony of all parties that an effective job training 
program requires a true partnership between business and 
local government The agreement is designed to achieve that 
goal/' Conference Report, H Rep t. 97-889, 97th Cong., 2d 
Sess , Sept 28, 1982, p 89 

69 Senate, 97th Cong , 2d Sess., Report #97-469, pp. 

1-2. 

7o For a review o! PIC activity under Title VII ot 
CETA, see the report entitled Short-Term Evaluation and 
Research Issues for the Job Training Partnership Act of 
1982— Impact of Different Forms of Private Sector Partici- 
pation on Client Characteristics and Program Outcomes. 
Final Report by CSR. Inc., prepared for the National 
Commission for Employment Policy (December 1983), 
RR-83-34 

7l Two reports by Gnnker- Walker, Phase //, p 47, 
and Final Report, p. 49, note that the majority of PIC 
members at the outset of JTPA had not served previously 
on CETA PIC's or any other employment and training 
program. The evaluators theorized that one reason for this 
development was the requirement in the new Act of greater 
executive and owner participation. Earlier councils had had 
more representation from public relations and personnel 
staff. 
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1. Membership 

The Act requires that PICs be established 
within each service delivery area. There is 
no legal restriction on the number of 
members on each council. The initial num- 
ber of council members is determined by 
the local elected official or officials if there 
are two or more units of general local 
government present in an SDA. Thereafter, 
the number of council members are to be 
determined by the council. The average 
number of council members nationwide is 
25, according to the first (1983) National 
Alliance of Business Survey, but the num- 
ber per council varies considerably from as 
few as 9 members to as many as 134 
members. 72 All members are volunteers (al- 
though States may reimburse them in some 
fashion, if they choose), who are appointed 
by the local elected official or officials for 
fixed and staggered terms. 

A minimum of 51 percent of the 
membership and the chairman must be 
selected by the local elected official(s) from 
among private sector representatives nomi- 
nated by "general purpose business organi- 
zations" such as the local Chamber of 
Commerce. The Act further requires that at 
least half of these representatives be from 
small buiiness, including minority enter- 
prises. Private sector members are, more- 
over, expected to be individuals with real 
authority in their firms— namely, "owners 
of business concerns, chief executives or 
chief operating officers of nongovernmental 
employers, or other private sector execu- 
tives who have substantial management 
or policy responsibility." Approximately 
11,000 business representatives serve on the 
councils nationwide. 

The remainder of the local council 
membership consists of representatives from 
educational agencies, organized labor, reha- 
bilitation agencies, community-based orga- 
nizations, economic development agencies, 
and the public employment service. Names 
of nominees are to be submitted to the 
local elected officials by education agencies, 
labor organizations, and other interested 
groups. 

In cases of disagreement over appoint- 
ments, the Governor makes the selection 
from among those nominated or recom- 



mended (Sec. 102). Within 30 days of 
appointment, the Governor must certify 
that the PICs composition is consistent 
with provisions in the Act, and the PIC 
council must meet within 30 days of such 
certification. In cases where the entire State 
represents a service delivery area, the 
SJTCC, or a part of it, can be reconsti- 
tuted to meet the requirements for a PIC. 

2. Responsibilities 

The Act assigns to the local private industry 
council specific responsibilities for provid- 
ing policy guidance and exercising oversight 
of local job training activities within the 
service delivery area. The Council is respon- 
sible for developing the local job training 
plan and selecting tne grant recipient and 
administrative entity, responsibilities that 
are to be carried out in accordance with an 
agreement or agreements with the chief 
electee official(s) (Sec. 103). 

Each local plan must contain an iden- 
tification of the administrative entity or 
entities; a description of planned services; 
procedures for identifying and selecting 
participants, including a means for deter- 
mining and verifying eligibility; perfor- 
mance goals; procedures for selecting ser- 
vice providers; a 2-year program budget; a 
description of methods for complying with 
the Governor's coordination and special 
services plan; provisions for coordinating 
activities when there is more than one SDA 
in a single labor market area; procedures 
for fiscal control, accounting, audit and 
debt collection procedures; and procedures 
for submitting an annual report to the 
Governor. 

Prior to finalization, the plan must be 
submitted for review and comment to each 
house of the State legislature, appropriate 
local educational and other public agencies, 
labor organizations, and the general public. 
The proposed plan is thereafter submitted 
to the Governor (or to the Secretary of 
Labor if the State is the single service 
delivery area) for approval or disapproval 
within 30 days. Plans may be disapproved 



'"National Alliance of Business. \n Overview of the 
New Job Training System' Stirrer Report I (Washington. 
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or modifications requested, and interested 
parties are permitted to petition the Gover- 
nor (or Secretary) for those actions. Any 
disapproval may be appealed to the Secre- 
tary (Sec. 105). 

Negotiation of responsibilities between 
PIC's and local elected officials and joint 
management is the essence of the local 
partnership on which the success of JTPA 
depends. PIC's prepare and approve their 
own budgets and have the authority to 
incorporate, hire staff, and solicit and 
accept contributions and grant funds from 
other public and private sources. In short, 
the law allows the PIC's great latitude in 
directing JTPA programs from both an 
administrative and policy perspective. 

3. Leadership Role 

Whether the PIC assumes a substantial 
leadership role in JTPA activities within a 
local community depends a great deal on 
the abilities of PIC chairs, as well as their 
familiarity with and commitment to the 
program. 



A 1985 survey of just over half (54 
percent) of all PIC chairs (n = 322) by the 
National Alliance of Business (NAB) sought 
to develop a composite profile of PIC 
chairs, based on information about their 
positions within their firms, sizes and types 
of companies they represent, their years of 
involvement with publicly funded employ- 
ment and training programs, and their 
company's willingness to train and to hire 
JTPA clients. Findings indicated the poten- 
tial for very strong leadership by those in 
the position of PIC chairperson. 73 

Briefly summarized, the survey found 
that PIC chairs had extensive employment 
and training experience, with over 90 per- 
cent of them having served in some capac- 
ity on the council for at least 2 years and 
as PIC chairperson for an average of 17 
months. In accordance with legislative re- 
quirements, most chairs were in top man- 
agement positions within their firms— over 
40 percent, chief executive officers. 

'NAB, 1985 Survey, pp 10-13 



Figure 9. 

Relative Employment by Industry for PIC Chair Firms and All U.S. Firms 
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Medium- and small-sized businesses 
were well represented on the local PIC's. 
Nearly three-fourths of the PIC chairs in 
the survey worked for companies that em- 
ployed 500 or fewer workers, and half 
represented firms with 100 or fewer em- 
ployees. Eighteen percent represented com- 
panies that had 10 or fewer workers. 74 

PIC chairs represent the full range of 
U.S. industries, although trade and service 
firms are somewhat underrepresented in 
proportion to workers in these industries 
nationwide, while manufacturing firms are 
overrepresented (Figure 9). Since about 
90 percent of all recent job growth has 
been in trade and service industries and 
PIC members are expected to draw upon 
their own experiences to plan and oversee 
training activities, this is an issue that could 
be of concern to local administrators, par- 
ticularly in future years. 75 

According to the NAB survey, many 
companies represented by the PIC chairs 
were also involved in training JTPA partici- 
pants (46 percent) and/or hiring JTPA 
graduates (almost 52 percent). Where this 
was not the case, PIC chairs most often 
indicated it was because of their lack of 
hiring in general and/or lack of appropriate 
positions. (See Figure 10.) PIC chairs also 
expressed a very positive view of JTPA 
trainees: "Almost 75 percent of the PIC 
chairs said that those hired from JTPA 
programs were as good or better employees 
than those recruited from other sources." 76 

In contrast to the NAB survey, how- 
ever, another assessment of JTPA found 
that, based on "anecdotal evidence from 
field interviews," there was reason to con- 
clude "that substantial numbers of PIC 
members do not hire JTPA graduates" and 
that "overall, the program does not provide 
a major recruitment and training service for 
local businesses." 77 The chief reason for 
this finding, in the authors' view, "is that 
the benefits that the JTPA program can 
offer the business-sector are modest. . . . 
The participation of each individual busi- 
ness person in JTPA does not necessarily 
generate a direct financial return for that 
individual's business." 78 

Given the two opposite conclusions, it 
is difficult to determine without questk>n 



whether there is widespread hiring of JTPA 
graduates by firms represented by PIC 
chairs and/or PIC members generally. 
However, the NAB survey appears to be 
based upon a systematic collection of data 
in contrast to the "anecdotal" material 
gathered in the other JTPA assessment. 
There is also a strong indication in all 
studies that most PIC's work very hard at 
marketing the program and making their 
colleagues in businesses aware of what 
JTPA can do for them in the way of 
providing good workers. The influence of 
business on JTPA is discussed further below. 

4. Business Involvement in JTPA 

JTPA is based upon the conviction that the 
training system will be most effective if 
business plays a substantive role in all 
aspects of local policymaking, planning, 
administration, and program design and 
operations. Although the law spells out 
these responsibilities very clearly, it was not 
obvious at the outset whether the private 
sector role in practice would fulfill expecta- 
tions or whether the business perspective 
could be successfully applied to JTPA 
programs. Some believed that business 
members on the local councils might lose 
interest out of frustration with government 
procedures or be relegated to a marginal 
role in making the necessary decisions af- 
fecting local policies and programs. 79 

Findings from three evaluations about 
the role of business in JTPA are again 
somewhat contradictory. The NAB survey 
for 1985 found that PIC business member 
turnover is low and that finding replace- 
ments for those who leave is not difficult. 
Most PIC chairs who wen queried indi- 
cated that they volunteered for one of 
several reasons: They were asked; they 
believed in JTPA; they wanted to help the 
■unemployed; or they had a sense of com- 
munity spirit. PIC chairs reported that they 
remained involved in JTPA for two princi- 
pal reasons: "belief in the public/private 
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partnership concept and recognition of the 
need for a training system that serves 
the disadvantaged and long-term unem- 
ployed." 80 Where turnover occurred among 
PIC chairs, the reasons cited had more to 
do with personal needs, excessive time 
commitments required, and the end of 
terms, rather than disagreements with other 
actors in the JTPA system or poor atten- 
dance. 81 

Another evaluation funded by the De- 
partment of Labor concurred in the finding 
about the serious involvement of PIC chairs 
and other business sector council mem- 
bers. 82 The DOL-supported study indicated 
that "concerns that private-sector interest 
and influence would wane" appeared un- 



founded; ". . . numerous Associates [i.e., 
the local interviewers who conducted the 
study] indicated lower turnover, increased 
attendance, and more active involvement of 
the private-sector members of the councils, 
often indicating that attendance was more 
of a problem with the public-sector mem- 
bers than with the private-sector members." 

The former were more likely to send 
surrogates to a meeting. Some PICs even 
allow the public-sector members to send 
designees who are permitted to vote on 
issues, while in most cases the private-sector 

m Ibid., p 26 

* l fbtd , pp 41-43. 

H2 Westat, Final Report, p 4-15 



Figure 10. 

PIC Chairs 9 Company Participation in Training and Hiring JTPA Participants and Reasons for 
Lack of Participation 




Reasons for Lack of Participation 




Source: National Alliance of Business, 1985 Sunfy Figures 14, 1-5, and 1-6, pp 10-12 
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members are not allowed to designate an 
alternate. A number of PICs have adopted 
rules that missing three consecutive meet- 
ings (usually held once a month) will result 
in a request for resignation. The report 
concluded that "Some private-sector mem- 
bers lost interest and left the councils. . . 
but these were relatively few and far be- 
tween. . . . Most of the turnover that did 
occur was due to expiration of terms or 
business conditions. In a few cases, there 
was concern about conflict of interest prob- 
lems." 83 

In contrast to these two studies, an- 
other assessment of JTPA noted that "dis- 
cussion with employment and training staff 
and PIC members suggest that in many 
SDA's it requires a constant effort to 
maintain this broad-based active business 
sector involvement." 84 The report, how- 
ever, did concur with the NAB survey in 
highlighting the reasons that private and 
public representatives became council mem- 
bers — namely, because of a commitment to 
the program goals, social concern, civic 
"boosterism," and/or the prestige that 
comes from belonging to the council. 85 



The 1985 NAB survey indicated that 
most PIC business members were satisfied 
or very satisfied with their role and level of 
involvement in the PIC decisionmaking pro- 
cess. They were involved in a variety of 
activities, usually including marketing the 
program, outreach to their own and other 
firms, participating in on-site program 
monitoring, and assisting with the imple- 
mentation of the summer youth program. 
(See Figure 11.) About one-fifth of the 
PICs supplemented local summer youth 
programs that are funded under Title II-B 
of JTPA with private sector contributions 
that ranged from $1,000 to $750,000, but 
averaged $50,000. PICs make suggestions 
about the kinds of occupational training 
offered in three out of four service delivery 
areas, and nearly half the time, these 
suggestions emanate from business mem- 
bers. Most PICs also recommend the train- 
ing mix for adults and youth. In general, 
the NAB survey concludes that the level 
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JTPA Activities in Which PIC Business Members Often Participate 
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and substance of business involvement in 
the private industry councils has been sus- 
tained or increased over the last 2 years. 86 

Similarly, the DOL-funded study 
found that PIC's were influential at the 
local level, often with a small cadre of 
individuals from the private sector who 
took the leadership role. A committee 
structure, similar to that of the SJTCC's, 
was often apparent and appeared to be 
helpful to the work of the ccuncii where it 
existed. Several particular functions that the 
PIC was seen to exercise well were market- 
ing programs, shielding local elected offi- 
cials from accusations of liability or fraud, 
and taking a hard line with unproductive 
service deliverers when contracts were boing 
negotiated or revoked. By the end of 
program year 1984, there were indications 
that PIC's were taking a primary leadership 
role in program planning and were engaged 
in such activities as marketing, contacting 
employers to explain on-the-job training 
and tax credit benefits, holding job fairs, 
and promoting economic development. The 
study concluded that "there has been a 
steady rise in the influence of the PIC's 
and their private sector members." 87 

Again, in contrast, tne MDC/Grinker- 
Walker assessment of JTPA found that 
most PIC's are less involved in daily pro- 
gram activities than in general oversight of 
management practices to assure businesslike 
efficiency. For example, most PIC's are 
concerned with contractor selection and 
monitoring their performance. This has 
usually meant less reliance on community- 
based organizations for service and more 
emphasis on training, especially OJT. PIC's 
also emphasize meeting all performance 
goals. Public relations and marketing are 
another area that receives particular atten- 
tion by PIC's. 88 

In sum, there appears to be at least 
some difference of opinion among various 
evaluators about the degree of commitment 
of PIC private sector members. Neverthe- 
less, the preponderance of evidence seems 
to indicate that their role has been on the 
whole very positive and, in most cases, does 
not seem to be lessening over the passage 
of time. Administrative oversight focuses 
on efficiency and results; public relations 



and marketing efforts concentrate on over- 
coming what had been a very poor public 
image of federally funded employment and 
training programs. Early concerns about the 
role of PIC's and, in particular, the com- 
mitment of private sector members, have 
generally not proven well-founded, as mem- 
bers continue to gain experience and be- 
come stronger in guiding the program's 
administrative and policy directions. 

BRole of Local 
• Elected Officials 

The Act provides local elected officials with 
substantial power in their authority to ap- 
point PIC members and in the requirement 
that both the local elected official and the 
PIC agree on the local plan of service. It 
leave" to both partners the actual proce- 
dure ) for working out a compromise. It 
was noted early on that in those cases in 
which local officials had had long experi- 
ence in administering employment and 
training programs, especially in large, urban 
areas, those officials and their stuffs often 
continued to exercise strong leadership over 
most aspects of JTPA. At the same time, 
however, studies indicate that the partner- 
ship appears to be working with a mini- 
mum amount of friction in most local 
communities. 89 

The MDC/Grinker-Walker study 
found that SDA leadership patterns could 
be divided into roughly three groups: in 
about 45 percent of the sample sites policy 
direction was provided by government offi- 
cials; in 40 percent of the sites, PIC's set 
policy; and in the remaining 15 percent of 
the sites, there was a relatively balanced 
partnership between the two parties. 90 In 
large cities, such as New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit, where budgets are large and 
the program serves important political con- 
stituencies, local elected officials tend to 
exercise control, with PIC's playing, usually 
voluntarily, essentially an advisory func- 
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tion. 91 In most areas, however, local elected 
officials seem content to let the PIC's 
assume a leadership stance, perhaps because 
the actual program dollars do not represent 
a significant part of their annual budgets 
and public service employment is nc longer 
an issue. In those areas where there is some 
conflict between business and elected offi- 
cials, it appears to be based more on basic 
distrust of the other's motivations rather 
than on disagreements over the direction of 
the program. 92 

Most local governments that assumed 
leadership roles in the development of 
JTPA already had experienced staff who 
were used to administering employment and 
training programs and who had played a 
role in the transition to JTPA. These staff 
members continued to perform the daily 
tasks associated with overseeing employ- 
ment and training activities. In some cases, 
the staff's close association with the prior 
discredited program was a source of con- 
cern to private industry councils, but in 
most areas this has not been a major 
problem over time. Whe/e problems have 
arisen, thev are often the result of friction 
between local SDA staff members and State 
administrators, especially in cases where 
local staff have had more prior experience 
in programs than State-level personnel. 93 
Partnership relations will be explored more 
fully in the section following. 

C Community-Based 
• Organizations 

Community-based organizations (CBO's) 
(non-profit groups serving predominantly 
poor, minority, handicapped, and other 
socially and economically disadvantaged 
groups) were accorded a special role in the 
delivery of services under most previous 
employment and training programs. Usu- 
ally, their focus was on outreach, recruit- 
ment, counseling, work experience, and 
public service employment. With the elimi- 
nation of public service employment under 
JTPA, CBO's had much less of a role .o 
play in many localities; however, even un- 
der JTPA, several organizations, usually 
those with national constituencies like SLR 
(an Hispanic service organization) and the 
Naiional LVoan League, have continued to 

ERLC 



receive local funding for services. 

The Act requires that "proper consid- 
eration shall be given to community-based 
organizations as service providers," but 
stresses also that "primary consideration" 
be given to the "effectiveness" and "dem- 
onstrated performance" of organizations 
that are selected (Sec. 107). Thus, while 
CBO's are the only category of provider to 
receive special mention in the Act, they are 
no longer "presumptive deliverers of ser- 
vices," as they once were. This has meant 
that if CBO's provide a needed service and 
can meet local performance standards, they 
are funded; otherwise, they are not offered 
contracts. In many cases, this has meant 
that CBO's play a lesser role in employ- 
ment and training than was the case several 
years ago. The trend has been increased by 
the decision of various States and localities 
to consolidate and centralize outreach and 
other service functions in which CBO's 
formerly specialized. 94 

Community-based organizations are 
also assigned a position on the private 
industry council (as well as on the State 
Job Training Coordinating Council). An 
early evaluation of JTPA found th. in a 
substantial number of study sites re^esen- 
tation by CBO's on local councils was 
reduced as compared with prior programs. 
Local government staff indicated that 
"JTPA's emphasis on job market needs 
rather than participant needs" was respon- 
sible for this trend. 95 Indications are that 
CBO influence is not increasing as the 
program matures, and may in fact be 
decreasing to the point where some of these 
organizations may no longer be viable in a 
given lou/-ty. At a recent r^vting of 
SJTCC chairs sponsored by the C^mmis- 
sion> a council chair indicated that when 
such a problem had been brought to the 
Council's attention, the members had de- 
cided, after due consideration, to maintain 
their performance criteria even if some 
community-based organizations could no 
longer operate as a result— a decision that 
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reflects an emphasis on efficiency and cost- 
effectiveness over the desire to support 
long-time service providers. 

D Other Pubiic 
• Agencies 

Just as the Act stresses coordination at the 
State level, it also requires attention to 
coordination with public agencies in local 
service delivery areas. Local job training 
plans must contain a description of meth- 
ods of complying with the criteria con- 
tained in the Governor's coordination and 
special services plan (Sec. 104). Amend- 
ments to the Wagner-Peyser Act, which 
authorizes the public employment service, 
and to Title IV of the Social Security Act, 
which authorize* tne Work incentive pro- 
gram, call for joint planning between ad- 
ministrators of ES and JTPA and coordina- 
tion of services between WIN and JTPA. 
(See T'tle V of the Act.) 

1. Employment Service 

Linkages at the local level between ES and 
JTPA were largely dependent on the status 
of the relationship that existed under prior 
employment and training legislation. More- 
over, as indicated in one study, this rela- 
tionship depended very little on t } .^ strength 
of the State's commitment to TPA/ES 
coordination. Eaily field interviews found 
little enthusiastic concern for developing 
strong linkages in many localities. ES was 
considered one of many service deliverers, 
with little emphasis on collaboration be- 
yond the steps legislated in the Act. 96 

Nevertheless, the latest NAB survey of 
PIC chairs and SDA directors noted that 
the employment service plan was being 
developed in close coordination with the 
PIC in a majority (60 percent) of SDA's. 
The NAB survey probed carefully to deter- 
mine whether PIC involvement had been 
largely perfunctory or whether it was inte- 
gral to the process of plan development. 
Responses indicated that the involvement in 
the eyes of the PIC chair interviewees had 
been "substantial" in about half the cases, 
with either PIC members or SDA staff 
wording closely with the ES to develop the 
plan before its submission to the full PIC 

er|c 



for review and approval. Only 13 percent 
of the PIC chairs indicated that they had 
not had **ny involvement in the develop- 
ment of the local ES plan. In general, then, 
at least in this one important area, the level 
of cooperation called for in the Act appears 
to have been achieved in a majority of the 
SDA's. 97 

2. Welfare 

The greatest gain in cooperative effort has 
involved JTPA and local welfare offices. 
Co-located offices and cross-referrals have 
become standard practice in many local 
areas, and several States have supported 
local efforts by developing their own fc 'wel- 
fare to work" programs and sometimes 
adding State funds to Federal monies for 
that purpose. The fact that one goal of the 
legislation is a reduction in welfare depen- 
dency (Sec. 106) certainly fosters this close 
relationship. In addition, local JTPA ad- 
ministrators arc well aware that welfare 
clients bring with them a means of support, 
plus medical and other bene' its, while they 
are in Gaining. 98 In some aieas, however, 
OJT wages are counted as income for 
welfare recipients, which has the effect of 
removing individuals from the welfare rolls 
prematurely. This has sometimes created 
problems for JTPA and welfare administra- 
tors who feel that the loss of benefits, 
especially medical insurance, acts as a 
strong disincentive for participation in 
training programs. 

3. Economic Development 

Planned linkages between JTPA and eco- 
nomic development agencies were stressed 
in many of the sites visited in JTPA 
evaluations. However, actual linkages de- 
pended for the most part upon recognized 
mutual advantages in any given project. 
Where linkages were strong, it usually 
meant that JTPA trainees were needed and 
were able to provide the labor required in 
particular projects. According to one early 
JTPA assessment, "SDA staff generally 

'"MDC/Gnnker -Walker, Phase /. pp 93-94 

">!AB 1985 Survey, pp Sec also MDC, Inc., 
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indicated that the success of this linkage 
depended largely on the commitment and 
oversight of local elected officials, and the 
States' use of financial incentives and mea- 
surable goals in promoting JTPA/economic 
development cooperation." 99 

4. Education/Vocational Education 

Although JTPA stresses cooperation be- 
tween JTPA and local educational agencies, 
including vocational education, through the 
8-percent setaside and representation by 
educators on State and local councils, the 
linkage has been less than enthusiastic in 
many local areas. 100 One difficulty that has 
prevented a mutual partnership from 
emerging has been the attitude on the part 
of educators that JTPA clients, many of 
whom are high school dropouts, are no 
longer their concern. Conversely, in the 
eyes of many JTPA administrators, schools 
have failed in their mission to educate 
JTPA clients and are, therefore, suspect as 
far as their ability to assist dropouts. 
Without any sense of cooperative effort, it 
is unlikely that the linkage between JTPA 
and education will gain strength or succeed 
beyond the basic requirements that are 
written into the Act. 



5. Vocational Rehabilitation 

Few evaluations discuss the linkage between 
JTPA and vocational rehabilitation. How- 
ever, the NAB survey for 1984 found that 
63 percent of the SDA'^ had cooperative 
agreements with vocational rehabilitation 
agencies, usually of a nonfinancial na- 



ture. 101 While some interesting projects in- 
volving JTPA and projects working with 
the handicapped have been reported in 
employment and training journals, 102 much 
of the impetus for collaboration appears to 
be generated by the interest of particular 
individuals in developing these projects and 
making them effective. 

In sum, the importance of public 
agencies to JTPA varies considerably, often 
depending upon the personalities of individ- 
uals involved at the local level and their 
enthusiasm in seeking to build linkages. 
Welfare and economic development agen- 
cies appear to he the most promising 
sources of cooperation because of the mu- 
tuality of iterest between them and JTPA. 
The employment service, while seemingly 
closely tied in terms of mission, was not 
seen to be responsive in some localities and 
so has not always been considered a pri- 
mary service deliverer. On the other hand, 
a late survey of PIC chairs and SDA 
directors indicates that, at least in the area 
of planning, there appears to be a close 
working relationship between the two sys- 
tems. In both cases, however, the closeness 
of the association depends to some degree 
on the history of relationships that existed 
prior to JTPA. Similarly, education/ 
vocational education, despite its obvious 
concern for preparing graduates for work, 
is not yet an accepted part of the employ- 
ment and training delivery system in many 
areas. While some level of interaction is 
apparent, the sense of a joint mission is not 
yet widespread and needs further time to 
develop. 



V. Program Strengths 
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Partnership 
• Relations 

JTPA stresses the necessity for working 
partnerships at both the local and State 
levels, a step that goes farther than any 
other Federal law to equalize the authority 
between public and private sectors in the 
management, planning, ind policy develop- 
ment of a major Federal program. 



As the preceding sections have illus- 
trated, at the local level, the central rela- 

w //>«/ , pp 95-% 
UH, ihtd , pp. 96-97 

,m NAB, I9H4 Survey (Washington. DC NAB, 
1985), p. 18 See also the discussion in Bailis, Summary of 
the JTPA Research literature Pertaining to SDA Activities 
and Coordination, p 5-21 

lo *See "Disabled lest Lmplowncnt Ih rough Unpaid 
Federal Work Lvpenence in R 1 Lmp/ovment and Tram- 
ins Reporter (Sep!. 17, 1986), pp 95-96 
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tionship is between local elected officials 
and private industry councils, which are 
themselves partnerships between public and 
private sector representatives. Agreement 
between the local elected officials in an 
SDA and the PIC is required on most 
major policy issues and, in many cases, 
administrative matters, as well. At the State 
level, the Governor and his designated 
JTPA staff must work closely with the 
members of the State Job Training Coordi- 
nating Council, which like the local PIC 
members represent a partnership between 
the public and private sectors. 

In addition, at both local and State 
levels, there are public agencies with differ- 
ent missions and often other sources of 
funding that must be considered in plan- 
ning and delivering services. The State 
legislature is another "actor" in this system 
that can choose to take either an active or a 
passive role. Finally, there are the relation- 
ships that exist between State governments 
and lo~al service delivery areas. The status 
of any or all of these "partnerships" may 
differ by locality at any given time. Never- 
theless, because of the central importance 
to JTPA of the success of these partner- 
ships, it is useful to explore what is known 
about them. 

During the enactment of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, there were many 
who were skeptical of the long-term viabil- 
ity of such a partnership, based as it is on 
a belief that elected officials and business 
leaders, who make up a minimum of 
51 percent of PIC membership and who, by 
law, must chair the councils, will be able to 
agree on what services shall be offered in 
the local community and to whom. The 
PIC is responsible for overseeing and pro- 
viding policy guidance for local activities in 
partnership with local officials. The specific 
procedures and responsibilities are left to be 
negotiated between the two partners, with 
the Act mandating that both the PIC and 
the local elected officials approve the local 
job-training plan. 

Since its enactment, JTPA has been 
the subject of concern about whether or not 
one or more of the various partners would 
attempt to dominate the decisionmaking 
process and prevent the other partners from 



participating fully in the relationship. Some 
saw States as the most likely to take control 
and ignore the legitimate needs of service 
delivery areas. The Governors, State admin- 
istrative staff, State legislators, and the 
State Job Training Coordinating Counc'ls 
were all seen as possible sources of domina- 
tion. Others were fearful that business 
representatives on the local PIC's would 
prevent meaningful input from the other 
members on th . councils and d>re ♦ pro- 
gram services away froir* those who are 
most in need. Still ot\*ers believed that the 
local elected officials, the SDA administra- 
tive staff (some of whom had participated 
in prior employment and training pro- 
grams), and possibly even the public mem- 
bers on the PIC's would thwart the actions 
of private sector representatives to make 
the new program efficient and responsive to 
local labor market needs. 103 Certainly, the 
program could not be effective or efficient 
if the partnership arrangements envisaged in 
the legislation were not working properly. 
This section will summarize what is known 
about these relationships, which, on the 
whole, is very positive. 

The 1985 NAB survey of PIC chairs 
and SDA directors, which asked specific 
questions about partnership relations, 
found, for example, that 90 percent of the 
chairs and administrators rate relationships 
between public and private sector PIC 
members as "good" to "excellent." Only 
about 1 percent of each group felt that the 
relationship was detrimental to the effec- 
tiveness of programs. In at least one- 
quarter of the sampled SDA's, there was a 
feeling that relations had "impioved over 
time," although business members were 
considered more "outcome oriented and 
cost conscious" than non-business PIC 
members and held different opinions on at 
least one substantive issue. Most PIC chairs 
(85 percent) also rated the competence and 
responsiveness of the staff that they must 
rely on for information and support as 
either good oi excellent. 

Three out of four PIC chairs and SDA 
administrators rated relations between the 
PIC and local elected official(s) as either 

'"'Sec NAB, 1985 Survey, p 22 
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good or excellent. In less than 10 percent of 
the responses were there indications that the 
relationship was poor enough to negatively 
affect program operations. Perhaps one 
contributing factor is the willingness of 
many local elected officials to delegate their 
responsibilities for interacting with the PIC 
to the SDA staff, which was mentioned by 
more than one-fourth of the PIC chairs and 
more than a third of the SDA administra- 
tors. The level of involvement by local 
elected officials, moreover, has been about 
the same since the implementation of 
JTPA, according to this survey. 

Relationships between SDA's and the 
State are rated somewhat less positively, 
but are still considered satisfactory by 
about 60 percent of the PIC chairs who 
responded to the survey and 55 percent of 
the SDA administrators. Among the re- 
spondents who were dissatisfied with the 
State in its oversight of JTPA, the most 
common reason for complaint was that the 
State "imposes too much control" or is 
"overly restrictive." This feeling was ex- 
pressed by more than half of the PIC 
chairs and about a third of the SDA 
administrators in the sample. Interestingly, 
however, PIC chairs in 8 States accounted 
for half of the expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion, and half of the 12 PIC chairs who 
said they were most dissatisfied came from 
only 2 States, so that the complaints were 
not distributed evenly. 

As in the case of State relations, there 
is somewhat less satisfaction with State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils on the part 
of SDA administrators than PIC chairs, but 
most view the State Council as effective. 
Close to two-thirds of the PIC chairs rated 
the SJTCC's as either somewhat or ver> 
effective, and about 57 percent of the SDA 
administrators concurred in this assessment. 
About one-fourth of each group of respon- 
dents indicated that the State Councils had 
"no impact," but 16 percent of the admin- 
istrators and 4 percent of the PIC chairs 
believed that the council caused problems 
for the employment and training system. 
These findings appear to be similar to those 
found in NAB's 1984 survey. 104 

The final report for the evaluation of 
Title II-A programs conducted by Westat 

O _ 
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for the U.S. Department of Labor con- 
tained a special section on State/service 
delivery area relations (Chapter 3). This 
report focuses on the complexities of the 
relationships, which are influenced by the 
actors involved— their motivations, capabili- 
ties, and personal characteristics; past rela- 
tionships; and the focus of the interaction, 
whether concerned with questions of public 
policy, organization, and/or services to par- 
ticipants. It notes that more often than not 
public pronouncements concerning coordi- 
nation and cooperation are based on rheto- 
ric rather than clear action guidelines. Nev- 
ertheless, while State/SDA conflicts resulted 
from a number of issues, there did not 
appear to be one source of conflict in a 
majority of the sample States. Performance 
standards, the youth expenditure require- 
ment, use of incentive grants, SDA moni- 
toring and technical assistance needs, prob- 
lems associated with the 8-percent setaside, 
and youth competencies were noted as 
potential areas of conflict, although no 
issue proved to be resistant to overcoming 
friction. 

The Westat evaluation concluded that 
"On balance, as of the end of PY 1984, 
State/SDA relations could be characterized 
as positive and reasonably cooperative in 
most States, though certainly not all." The 
report cautioned that as the job training 
system continues to evolve and mature, 
"good intentions alone will not be enough 
to effect the kind of job training 'partner- 
ship' envisioned under the act." 103 

Similarly, the MDC/Grinker-Walker 
report concluded in its final report that 
' ' PIC 's and local governments were re- 
quired to develop a power-sharing relation- 
ship with little guidance from JTPA, but 
they have succeeded in doing so. Some 
SDA's are dominated by PIC's and some 
by local officials, but most have worked 
out a surprisingly harmonious, if not al- 
ways equal, partnership." The authors state 
that in areas where either the PIC or the 
local elected officials tended to dominate, 
the arrangement was "seldom a source of 
dissatisfaction or conflict for either >f the 

p 24 

lo *\Vestai, final Report, pp 3-20 lo 3-22 
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partners. In over half of the SDA's, both 
partners are satisfied with the relationship, 
and the partnership arrangements are sta- 
* ble." In 20 percent of the sites, there are 
fluctuating relationships, with neither party 
clearly dominant, and in another 20 per- 
cent, there is conflict with no indication of 
how that conflict will be resolved. 106 

Finally, in the Commission's own 
sponsored regional meetings with 3JTCC 
chairs, which were conducted during the 
summer and fall of 1986, there was every 
indication that, for the most part and from 
the perspective of these State officials, 
State-local relations under JTPA are har- 
monious. Where specific concerns had been 
raised — usually by representatives from the 
SDA's— action had been taken to overcome 
the difficulties. State chairs generally ex- 
pressed a strong belief in the program and 
felt they had been growing in terms of both 
knowledge and experience to be able now 
to go beyond procedural issues into more 
policy-related questions. 107 

In sum, it would appear that partner- 
ship relationships are working well in most 
instances. The experiment of balancing pri- 
vate and public authority in directing a 
major federally funded program has suc- 
ceeded better than legislators dared hope. 
There are still some problem areas, to be 
sure, but the basic framework for a na- 
tional system of training has been put in 
place, and the major actors have taken 
their responsibilities seriously and are work- 
ing toward greater efficiency as the pro- 
gram matures. 

B Public 
• Image 

Largely because of the willingness of pri- 
vate business representatives to participate 
actively in local private industry councils 
and to market JTPA aggressively among 
their peers, the JTPA program appears to 
have overcome much of the stigma that was 
attached to earlier employment and training 
efforts that stressed public service employ- 
ment and Federal control. 

The 1985 NAB survey asked PIC 
chairs specifically if they believed that busi- 
ness involvement had made a positive dif- 
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ference on program operations and out- 
comes. Nearly 9 out of 10 (86 percent) of 
the PIC chairs stated that the involvement 
of the private sector had increased 
employers' willingness to participate, as 
well as their acceptance of JTPA trainees. 
Half of the respondents said that business 
participation had improved JTPA's image 
from that of "just another government 
hand-out program" to one in which "peo- 
ple were getting quality training for real 
jobs." Employer acceptance was cited as 
another benefit of this involvement by 4 
out of 10, or 38.6 percent, of the respon- 
dents, who stressed the importance of peer- 
to-peer marketing. Other positive benefits 
of employer acceptance and involvement 
included a more business-oriented program 
image, improved program performance, and 
increased private sector contributions. 

Almost all (93 percent) of the PIC 
chaiis* in the NAB survey also believed that 
business involvement improved program op- 
erations, usually stressing its "bottom-line, 
placement oriented approach" and elimina- 
tion of red tape. The PIC chairs also felt 
that their councils had promoted better 
program operations through increased mon- 
itoring and evaluation activities, elimination 
of outdated programs, and orientation of 
programs to local business needs. 

Finally, more than three-quarters (76.7 
percent) of the PIC chairs felt that private 
sector involvement had made a positive 
difference in participant outcomes, and spe- 
cifically placements, the quality of jobs, the 
diversity of employment opportunities, 
wages at placement, better training, and 
greater job retention. 108 

Other evaluations of the JTPA pro- 
gram have also noted the results of image- 
building efforts by the business sector. For 
example, according to the MDC/Grinker- 
Walker assessment, "Local public officials 
and business leaders involved in implement- 
ing JTPA at the study sites generally agreed 
that JTPA was a useful and successful 
program. Of those interviewed, only a few 

"*MI)C/Cirmker-tt dlker. h ma! Report, pp 56. 68 
lir Noit> I mm SI FCC meetings August and October 

1986 

m *NAB, Survev Restrih. pp 49-50 
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judged that the early implementation expe- 
rience had been unsuccessful or unsatisfac- 
tory." High placement rates were fre- 
quently cited as evidence for the success of 
the program, but local officials also noted 
the importance of sound management prac- 
tices, a positive public image, and increased 
involvement of the business sector. At 
40 percent of the sites, officials named "the 
smooth transition from CETA to JTPA— 
achieved with no unfavorable publicity, no 
scandals, no serious break in services" as 
"their greatest accomplishment." Others 
said that because of the program, "govern- 
ment and business representatives had 



begun to understand each other's perspec- 
tive, and this offered significant long-range 
potential for successful employment and 
training programming." 109 

In sum, it seems clear that federally 
funded, State-controlled, and locally admin- 
istered job training programs have helped 
to legitimize the concept of training for 
the disadvantaged under JTPA. This is a 
major accomplishment and should net be 
minimized. 



'MDC/Gnnker- Walker, Final Report, pp. 25-26. 
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Title II: Training Services for the 
Disadvantaged 

Part A: Adult and Youth Programs 

I. Participants 



A Eligibility 
• Criteria 

The legislation defines eligibility for 
Title II-A programs very broadly. To re- 
ceive assistance, an individual need only be 
' 'economically disadvantaged" 1 (Sec. 203). 
Unlike the prior program, unemployment is 
not a prerequisite to enrollment. In addi- 
tion, up to 10 percent of the participants 
receiving assistance in all programs in a 
service delivery area may be persons who 
are not economically disadvantaged if they 
have experienced barriers to employment, 
such as limited English language proti- 
ciency, or they are displaced homemak- 
ers, school dropouts, teenage parents, 
handicapped, older workers, veterans, of- 
fenders, alcoholics, or addicts. The Act 
provides, however, that each job training 
plan be directed to providing "equitable 
services among substantial segments of the 
eligible population" (Sec. 141 (a)). 

The Act also provides ihzt 40 percent 
of the funds available for Title H-A pro- 
grams in an area be expended on services to 
eligible youth 2 and that AFDC recipients 
and school dropouts be served on an 
equitable basis, taking into account their 
proportion of economically disadvantaged 
persons 16 years and over in the area. 

Finally, the Act sets aside from the 
Title II-A allocation for each State, certain 
proportions of funds to be used for specific 
target groups. Three percent of the funds 
are allotted to training programs for older 
individuals; part of the 6-percent setaside 
can be used for incentive grants for serving 
hard-to-serve individuals; and 8 percent of 
the funds are allotted to State education 
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programs, which frequently serve young 
people. As a supplement, 10 percent of the 
Wagner-Peyser funds provided to each 
State can be used to provide for, among 
other things, services to groups with special 
needs, including youth. 

B Participant 
• Characteristics 

Table 3 depicts selected characteristics of 
participants in Title II-A programs during 
program years 1984 (July 1984 through 
June 1985) ano 1985 (July 1985 through 
June 1986), together with similar character- 
istics for JTPA cligibles in PY 1985. 

Characteristics have remained fairly 
constant over time, as the data indicate. In 
Program Year 1985, of the approximately 
752,900 participants: 

- 92 percent were economically dis- 
advantaged 

- 53 percent were female 

- 45 percent were minorities 

- 42 percent were 21 years or younger 

- 40 percent were public assistance 
recipients 



'As in picvious legislation, the term is defined as an 
individual who receives, or is a member of a family that 
receives, cash welfare payments under a Federal, State, or 
local program, receives, or is a member of a family that 
receive**, a total family income for the 6-month period prior 
to application, which does not exceed the poverty level 
established by OMB or 70 percent of the BLS lower living 
standard income level, whichever is greater; is a foster child 
whose foster family is receiving State or local government 
payments; or an adult handicapped individual whose own 
income meets the eligibility criteria, but whose family 
income may not. 

2 For purposes of this title, youth is defined as 
persons aged 16 through 21 and adults arc persons 22 years 
of age and older. 
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Tkble 3, 

Selected Characters ks of JTPA Title II-A Eligibles in Program Year 1985 and Program 
Participants in Program Years 1985 and 1984 



Selected Characteristics 



JTPA 
Eligibles' 



PY 1985 
Enrollees 



PY 1984 
Enrollees 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Age 

Younger than 22 
22 and older 

Minority status 
White (excluding Hispanics) 
Black (excluding Hispanics) 
Hispanic 
Other 

Economically disadvantaged 
Receiving AFDC 

Receiving public assistance (including AFDC) 

Education 
Less than high school 
High school or more 



44 

56 

19 
81 

63 
23 
U 

3 

77 2 

16 

4S 

51 
49 



47 
53 

42 
58 

55 
32 
10 
3 

92 

21 

40 

41 

59 



48 
52 

40 
59 

55 
31 
10 
4 

93 

21 

42 

40 
60 



NOTE. Figures for the JTfX Eligible Ifcpulabon were derived from the March 1985 CPS 

U JTRK eligible s"' arc persons considered to be ec >nomically disadvantaged for any six-month period within the one year CPS reporting period This determination 
is based on a derived variable — combining CPS data on personal income and labor force status — that was developed as a CPS proxy for the eligibility criteria 
specified in the JTPA legislation 

2 Less than 100 percent of the "JTLS eligibles" are economically disadvantaged because the CPS estimate for this variable is based on annual farm]} income equal 
to or below the OMB poverty level (also included are persons receiving cash welfare) Note that this variable differs from the definition ot eligibles ' which reflects 
status as economy liy disadvantaged for any six month period within the year 

Source U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. Office of Strategic Planning and Fblicy Development, Division of ftrformance 
Management and Evaluation. Summon of JTLS Data for JTPA Title II-A and III. Enrollments and Terminations During Program Year 1985 Uul\ 1985-June 1986). 
November 1986, p & 



- 27 percent were school dropouts 

- 59 percent were high school grad- 
uates, 

In comparison with the characteristics 
of the JTPA-eligible population (estimated 
from the March 1985 Current Population 
Survey, or CPS), Title II-A enrollments in 
PY 1985 showed: 

- Higher proportions of economically 
disadvantaged, Blacks, AFDC recipi- 
ents and youth, but 

- Lower proportions of females, His- 
panics, and high school dropouts, 

An analysis of eligibles and partici- 
pants in JTPA during the transition year 
was prepared by Westat, Inc, for the 
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Department of Labor, 3 The data for the 
early period showed that 23 percent of all 
persons age 14 and older (an estimated 42,3 
million persons) were eligible for JTPA 
training under Title II-A because they 

'The following information is drawn irom the 
Westat, Final Report, pp. 5-1 through 5-29, and an article 
by H Allan Hunt, Kalman Rupp and Associates, entitled 
"The Implementation of Title 1 1 A ot JTPA in the States 
and Service Delivery Areas: The New Partnership and 
Program Directions" (see esp. pp. 88-91), from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting. Industrial 
Relations Research Association, December 28-30, 1984. The 
information contained here is a preliminary response to the 
Commission's legislative mandate (Sec 106 (0) to evaluate 
the impact of performance standards (intended or otherwise) 
on the choice of who is served, what services are provided, 
and the cost of such services in service delivery areas. A 
more detailed analysis ot the data will be provided in a 
separate report 
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satisfied the economically disadvantaged cri- 
terion for enrollment some 'ime during 
1983, but only an estimated 1.85 percent 
(about 780,930 persons on an annualized 
basis) actually participated in training dur- 
ing the transition year. Because of the 
proportionately small number of partici- 
pants compared with eligibles, the issue of 
selection becomes significant. 

The number and mix of program 
participants are dependent upon decisions 
that program operators make, but also on 
less obvious factors such as self-selection. 
Not all eligibles apply for training. Some 
are poor but already employed eithei full- 
or part-time; others are not in the labor 
force, have family responsibilities, or are 
too old or too sick to benefit from the 
training. Therefore, a straight comparison 
of the eligible population and participants 
is not a valid indicator of any particular 
program selection bias. 

Nevertheless, Westat analysts found 
that youths and minorities are over- 
represented in the participant group, rela- 
tive to eligibles, while older workers are 
Mmferrepresented. Measurements of family 
income and unemployment experience show 
that participants are more disadvantaged 
than eligibles; in fact, multiple regression 
techniques "indicate that unemployment is 
the single most important predictor of 
participation among eligibles. However, 
participants tend to be less disadvantaged 
than eligibles as measured by educational 
attainment." 4 The analysts concluded that, 
while their data "suggest the presence of 
complex selection processes," they "do not 
support any simplistic notion of 'creaming' 
by JTPA. People with serious labor market 
difficulties, as evidenced by lengthy unem- 
ployment spells, dominate the JTPA partic- 
ipant group." 5 

Data for youth participants and eligi- 
bles were found to be consistent with these 
findings, with two exceptions: both His- 
panic youths and AFDC recipient youths 
are underrepresented among all youth who 
participated (although Hispanics are pro- 
portionately represented among adults). By 
age categories, the data also show that 14- 
to 16-year-olds are underrepresented, while 
17- to 20-year-olds are overrepresented 
when compared to eligibles. 
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Participant 
• Selection Issues 

1. Targeting 

About 80 percent of the SDA's report that 
they are targeting services on special groups 
such as the handicapped, veterans, or older 
workers, which are not required to be 
reported nationally. The average number of 
specific groups that were targeted in each 
State was three and in each SDA, just over 
three, according to the Westat survey for 
DOL. 6 A summary of what is known about 
primary target groups follows: 

Welfare Recipients: Although no spe- 
cific numerical goals for enrollment of 
welfare recipients were established in the 
legislation, the Act did require equitable 
representation according to the incidence of 
AFDC recipients in the general population. 
Moreover, reductions in welfare dependency 
constitute one of the stated goals of the 
program and a measure of its overall 
performance. 

The focus on welfare recipients was 
readily accepted by local governments and 
most PIC's who realized that not only did 
this group have a steady source of income 
and access to various supportive services 
while they were in training, but placement 
would result in the saving of public funds 
and the addition of tax dollars to local 
revenues. As a result, irost SDA's exceeded 
their goals for serving welfare recipients in 
JTPA, and, in some SDA's, they composed 
the majority of those served. 7 One problem 
that has been reported, however, is the 
consideration of OJT wages as income by 
local officials, in determining eligibility for 
public assistance. The result is usually an 
extreme disincentive for welfare recipients 
to enroll in JTPA. This practice also 
reported to the Commission at its SJTCC 
meetings as an issue of some concern to 
local JTPA administrators who are required 
under the Act (Sec. 203) to provide services 
to AFDC recipients "on an equitable ba- 
sis" and who are generally eager to recruit 
welfare recipients for OJT programs. 

4 Hunt. Rupp. and Associates, op. at . p 89 
"/bid . p 91. and Westat. Final Report, p 5-9. 
"Westat. Final Report, pp 5-12 and 5-13 
^MDC/Gnnkcr-Walkcr, Final Report, pp. 29-30. 
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Youth/High School Dropouts: JTPA 
requires that 40 percent of each SDA's 
allocation be spent on services to youth 
between the ages of 16 and 21 (services to 
14- and 15-yrr-olds may now be counted if 
they are enrolled in pre-employment skills 
training). According to Congressional staff 
who drafted the legislation, the requirement 
was expressed in terms of expenditures 
rather than participants in order to make 
certain that adequate resources were di- 
rected toward preparing young people for 
work. The requhement also reflected seri- 
ous concern in the Congress about the very 
high levels of minority youth unemploy- 
ment and the finding that basic literacy 
skills were often lacking, particularly 
among high school dropouts, whose num- 
bers appear to be increasing. 

The Act requires that "eligible school 
dropouts shall be served on an equitable 
basis, taking into account their proportion 
of economically disadvantaged persons six- 
teen years of age or over in the area" (Sec. 
203 (b)(3)). This provision does not specify 
the age of the dropout, resulting in a high 
proportion of eligibility in some rural areas 
in particular where the level of schooling is 
not high. Nevertheless, most JTPA admin- 
istrators focus their services to dropouts on 
youth, particularly in response to the 40- 
percent youth expenditure requirement. 

Meeting this 40-percent requirement 
turned out to be very difficult for many 
SDA's during the initial transition period, 
and, although more SDA's increased their 
youth expenditures in PY 1984, the 40- 
percent requirement was still not universally 
achieved. (See Table 4.) Among the reasons 
cited by program administrators are a lack 
of eligible youth in a local area and 
problems recruiting and motivating young 
people to participate. Many of the SDA's 
requested and received State-approved ad- 
justed youth expenditure requirements, 
based on local demographics. Another 
problem appears to be the low cost of 
programs. The Federal performance stan- 
dard for expenditures per positive youth 
termination is set at $4,900, while the 
actual cost per positive youth termination 
in the transition period was $3,145 and in 
PY 1984 was even lower at $3,037. In 
general, despite these difficulties, evaluators 
O 
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Table 4. 



JTPA Title n-A Youth Expenditures During 
Initial Operating Periods in 25 Sample SDA's 



Item 



Transition 
Year 



PY 1984 



Youth Expenditures as 
Percent of Actual Title II-A 
Expenditures 
(Youth and Adult) 

Youth Expenditures as 
Percent of Total II-A 
Allotment 
(Youth and Adult) 

Youth Expenditures as 
Percent of Total 40% 
Allotment 
(Youth only) 



35% 



25% 



63% 



39% 



27% 



68% 



Source Gnnkcr Associates. Inc , Final Report, Table II-H. p 32 Figures 
arc based on findings trom a representative sample of 25 service deliver) 
areas nationwide 



for the MDC/Grinker-Walker study found 
less concern expressed by SDA administra- 
tors about meeting the 40-percent require- 
ment than about targeting and improving 
program content, however. 8 

In PY 84, to increase the emphasis on 
youth programming, these evaluators re- 
ported that, amoi.g various SDA's, there 
was an attempt to target more closely on 
subcategories of youth such as high school 
dropouts, adolescent parents, and other 
troubled young people, and to implement 
exemplary programs for youth, including 
tryout employment, pre-employment ser- 
vices, and multiple-component programs 
that include OJT, work experience, and 
support services. The Houston PIC, for 
example, was reported to have increased its 
proportion of young high school dropouts 
among program enrollees from 20 percent 
in the transition year to 46 percent in 
PY 84. Similarly, the State of Vermont 
waived the 500-hour restriction on entry 
employment experience for out-of-school 
youth and thereby increased its youth ex- 
penditure rate from 20 percent to 40 per- 
cent. In addition, sites that had not already 



s //w/ . p }2 Sec also, Westdt. final Report, pp 7-1 
to 7-25#and NAB, /9,V5 Survev. pp 57-5X 
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implemented a system for measuring youth 
employment competencies worked more dil- 
igently to develop such a system. 9 

Most PIC chairs and SDA directors in 
the 1985 NAB survey considered the attain- 
ment of youth competencies as a legitimate 
goal for youth programs in their SDA's. 
Some who disagreed, however, believe that 
all programs, including those for youth, 
should be placement-oriented and that the 
attainment of youth competencies could not 
be adequately measured. Still others feel 
that the JTPA system cannot afford to 
make up for the shortcomings of the 
educational system. About 90 percent of 
the PIC respondents indicated that their 
PIC's had either already established youth 
competencies or were in the process of 
developing them. Less than 5 percent said 
that the PIC had established no youth 
competencies and had no plans to develop 
them. 10 

There was, however, some caution 
exhibited by local PIC's who were wary of 
starting programs that often had more 
components than programs for adults, that 
might be of longer duration, required more 
resources, and could entail greater risk of 
failure than regular JTPA programs. Re- 
flecting this concern, many of the programs 
that did serve dropouts and other hard-to- 
serve youth were funded by State JTPA 
offices with the 8-percent setaside funds 
aimed at increasing coordination between 
education and employment and training. 11 

Amendments to JTPA enacted in the 
fall of 1986 will make it somewhat easier 
for SDA's to meet their 40-percent youth 
expenditure requirement by allowing SDA's 
to count toward that requirement the cost 
of services to 14- and 15-year-olds who are 
enrolled in pre-employment skills training. 

Older Workers: As the characteristics 
data for JTPA show, only 3 percent of the 
participants in JTPA during PY 1984 were 
age 55 and older. In addition, many States 
have reported difficulties in expending all 
of their 3-percent setaside funds for older 
worker programs. There are a variety of 
reasons why older workers may not be well 
represented in JTPA programs. In some 
cases, recruitment may be difficult because 
workers 55 and older may riot be interested 



in training for full-time jobs. In other 
cases, administrators of programs may 
place more emphasis on recruitment of 
prime age adult workers to increase their 
placement rates. Whatever the reasons, 
older workers currently represent only a 
small portion of participants in Title II-A 
programs. 

Women: A special study of women in 
JTPA, conducted for the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Women's Bureau by Grinker- 
Walker and Associates, through NCEP aus- 
pices, found that most SDA officials be- 
lieved that the enrollment of women has 
been in proportion to their representation 
in the local population. Characteristics data 
indicate that women are actually slightly 
underrepresented, but by only a small pro- 
portion to their incidence among eligibles 
(52 percent vs. 55 percent). Moreover, the 
participation of women increased relative to 
their eligibility during the course of the 
study as procedures for referral of AFDC 
recipients (most of whom are women) be- 
came functional. 12 

The legislation requires that efforts 
"be made to develop programs which con- 
tribute to. . .overcoming sex-stereotyping in 
occupations traditional for the other sex" 
(Sec. 141 (d)(2)) and suggests that consider- 
ation be given to the development of 
programs for displaced homemakers and 
teenage parents (Sec. 203 (a)(2)). Only one 
SDA visited in the Grinker-Walker survey 
of women made non-traditional training for 
women a high priority. Most SDA's funded 
only small programs, if any, and these were 
mainly in apprenticeship trades. Although 
one-third of the sites had contracts that 
provided training in nontraditional occupa- 
tions, none exceeded 2 percent of the 
SDA's budget for training. As Table 5 
demonstrates, however, in SDA's in which 
placements of v. omen in non-traditional 
occupations occurred, the average Wtiges 
achieved by these women exceeded wages 



"MDC/Gnnkcr-Walkcr, h'mal Report, p. 33. See 
also, Westat, op at , pp 7-9 through 7-11. 

ln NAB, 1985 Survey, pp. 58-59. 

"MDC/Gnnker-Walker. op at., p 34 

xl lbid , pp 34-35, and Gnnkcr, Walker & Associates 
(katherine Solow with Gary Walker), The Job Training 
Partnership Act Service to Women (New York, 1986). 
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Tible 5. 

JTPA Title II-A Entered Employment Rates and Wage at Placement by Sex and for Women in 
Non-traditional Jobs 



Sample Service Delivery Area 



Standard/Sex 



Entered Employment Rate 
Male 
Female 

Women in non-traditional jobs 

Average Wage at Placement 
Male 
Female 

Women in non-traditional jobs 



85% 
83% 
10% 

$5.73 
$5.39 
$6.61 



76% 
68% 
3% 

$5.16 
$3.97 
$5.42 



63% 
51% 
9% 

$5.18 
$4 53 
$4.64 



53% 
47% 
19% 

$4.68 
$4.64 
$4.64 



Source Kathcnne Solow with Gary Walker. Gnnksr, Walker & Associates. The Job Training Rirtnership At Senue to \M)men (New York 1986). Tables II-C and 
D-D, pp 26 33 



for women generally and, in some cases, 
for men. 

Vocational counseling to help women 
explore non-traditional career opportunities 
was also not very apparent in most sample 
SDA's. Similarly, special projects that 
served teenage parents and displaced home- 
makers were even more limited. Finally, it 
was noted that support services, especially 
day care, received low funding priority at 
the majority of the SDA's. 13 The Grinker- 
Walker study concluded that State-level 
direction and incentives appeared to be a 
necessary ingredient in influencing every 
local SDA that placed a high priority on 
services to women. 14 

Similar patterns of program services 
and support for women in JTPA were 
reported in studies prepared by MDC, Inc., 
for the hord Foundation and by the League 
of Women Voters' Education Fund. Both 
studies also found some disillusionment 
with the strategy of seeking PIC member- 
ship for women's organizations and pro- 
gram operators during the early phase of 
JTPA implementation. The MDC evalua- 
tors found that SDA's that relied on the 
female members of the PIC's to look out 
for the needs of women were not as 
successful at meeting women's training 
needs as SDA's that included community 
groups with hands-on experience in training 
women as planning partners. The study 
concluded that dissemination of successful 
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program models would be helpful in meet- 
ing the special needs of women under 
JTPA, and a compendium of these models 
was included in the report. 15 

The League of Women Voters' study 
cited the Act's requirement that PIC mem- 
bers be owners, chief executive officers, or 
others with substantial policy or administra- 
tive responsibilities as the reason that more 
women were not represented on the local 
PIC's. Failure to promote non-traditional 
occupational training through vocational 
counseling and not using the full 15 percent 
of the budget for support services were 
additional shortcomings pointed out in this 
survey. 16 

In sum, women appear to be served 
nearly in proportion to their incidence in 
the eligible population, especially where an 
emphasis is placed on serving the AFDC 
population. In most distances, they are not 
encouraged to take training for non- 
traditional occupations, although most 
SDA's offer the training if female appli- 
cants pursue it aggressively. The lack of 
support services, especially child care, has 

'%«/ , p w 

|S MIX , Inc . fhe fnh Traminu Partnership »tc/ and 
W omen A Survey of Parlv Prolines (Chapel Hill, NC 
MDC, lebruarx 1985) 

" League ol Women Voters rduution I unci, H omen 
in Job fraimni; Implementation of J IP 1 m Selected 
Communities (Washington, DC . IWVLI. lanuarv 19S6) 
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been identified as a limiting factor in the 
ability of women to participate in training, 
especially if it is long term, although studies 
that cite this as a "problem" also note that 
child care is offered at most sites and fail 
to explain why th full amount of funding 
for support service (including child care) 
provided for in the Act is seldom used. 

2. Lack of Stipends 

One of the questions that was of para- 
mount concern to legislators and policy- 
makers wh^n JTPA was enacted was 
effect that the Sack of stipends and the 
restrictions on the availability of supportive 
services would have on recruitment for the 
program and its ability to serve the "most 
in need/' The previous program had pro- 
vided trainees with a stipend equal to the 
State or Federal minimum wage, whichever 
was higher, plus in many cases additional 
supportive services lil : child care, transpor- 
tation, meal allowances, and, in some in- 
stances, necessary medical and dental care. 

Under the Job Training Partnership 
Act, stipends are not an allowable use of 
funds, although "needs-based payments" 
and supportive services that are necessary 
to enable individuals to participate in the 
program are permitted (Sec. 204) within 
stringent cost limitations. (Sec. 108 limits 
the iotal cost for administration and other 
services to 30 percent of the SDA's allot- 
ment for Title II-A programs.) However, 
the Act permits expenditures for support 
services above this limit for any service 
delivery area if the private industry council 
quests it and the excess costs are due to 
certain conditions outlined in the Act (e.g., 
a higher than average unemployment rate, a 
job training plan that proposes to serve a 
disproportionately high number of hard-to- 
serve individuals, grerer need for child 
care and/or transportation services, and 
lengthy training programs) (Sec. 108 (c)(2)). 

Several studies and papers were pre- 
pared by groups attempting to determine in 
advance what the probable result of this 
change would be on participants and pro- 
grams under the new legislation. 17 In an 
effort to be helpful to operators of the new 
^rogiam, the Commission offered a guide 
that outlined possible design options for 



non-stipended programs, which had been 
tried successfully under CETA. ,S The Na- 
tional A'liance of Business, Westat, Inc., 
and Grinker, Walker and Associates consid- 
ered the impact of the limitation on partici- 
pant support costs in their respective studies 
of JTPA, and, in addition, the former 
Chairman [now Chairman of the Full Com- 
mittee] and the Ranking Minority Member 
of the Subcommittee on Employment Op- 
portunities, Hou^e Committee on Education 
r d Labor, asked the General Accounting 
C .ice to investigate the matter and report 
to the Subcommittee its findings. 

Results from the GAO review are 
instructive. While GAO found evidence that 
JTPA programs served a higher proportion 
of high school graduates and students and a 
lower proportion of high school dropouts 
than CETA and that JTP\ participants in 
general tended to receive less financial 
support and were more likely to be enrolled 
in on-the-job training, the investigators con- 
cluded that "the limitation on participant 
support costs was not the primary contrib- 
uting factor." As evidence for this view, 
they noted: 

Service delivery areas generally re- 
ceived the waivers on cost limitations 
they requested; however, few requested 
them. In addition, although service 
delivery areas had at least 15 percent 
of their funds available for support 
costs, those responding to GAO's 
questionnaire spent an average of 
7 percent. 

Service delivery area officials respond- 
ing to GAO's questionnaire also said 
that the limitation had some impact on 
the type of individual served and the 
kind of training offered. But, because 
the areas spent less than half the 
minimum mailable under the act on 
support costs, GAO believes any 
changes that occurred may have been 
due more to the way the areas imple- 



r Sec, tor example, Howard S Bloom, J he Lffvit of 
Uwunatmg AUowanivs from framing Programs final 
Report (Washington, DC NCI P, Mav 1985) 

ls Nanc\ RcMine Irego, Program Design Options for 
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merited their program than to the 
legislatively imposed limitation. 

GAO's findings (with which the Depart- 
ment of Labor concurred) resulted in no 
recommendations for corrective action.' 9 

A slightly different perspective was 
provided by the MDC/Grinker-Walker 
studies. An early report, based on inter- 
views with administrators in 57 SDA's 
during the autumn of 1983, when the 
program had just begun, noted that the 
majority (74 percent) "believed that the 
Act's limitation on support services and 
work experience, denial of stipends and 
high performance standards would make 
JTPA attractive only to eligible individuals 
with few service needs. It would attract 
those who were better educated, better off 
financially, better motivated, and more job 
ready. Thus, most SDA's judged that it 
would be difficult to construct a program 
under JTPA that would provide sufficient 
services and flexibility for those individuals 
'most in need.' " Summarizing this view, 
one SDA administrator noted that "the 
tough cases," the ones that are "risky to 
deal with," will not be served under JTPA, 
because the program just "isn't set up to 
take those kinds of risks." 20 

This thesis continued through subse- 
quent reports, 21 although the cause for 
serving those most job ready was attributed 
more to performance standards than to the 
lack of availability of stipends or support 
services. The Final Report concluded that 
"since service providers were subject to 
performance-based contracting, they tended 
either to screen out most applicants with 
support service need, or to avoid recruiting 
from sources which might produce such 
applicants. Thus, support services needs 
never matched the sums set aside for that 
purpose." 22 

The Westat findings suggested that 
there might be some truth to both sets of 
findings. Their first report (1984) on the 
transition year experience under JTPA sug- 
gested that program operators were making 
hard choices about how to use their limited 
resources ("Some operators say ihey are 
not able to serve 'bottom of the barrel' 
people anymore; they don't have the 
money. 'They used to serve everybody, 
O 



even those with little potential, but that is 
no longer possible.' "). The second report 
(1985) found a split between SDA's, with 
one group believing that limitations on 
stipends and support services "effectively 
weed out program eligibles who are more 
interested in collecting a stipend than earn- 
ing a skill" and another protesting that 
"the support limits are. . .unnecessarily re- 
strictive" and "have hurt their ability to 
enroll youths and the 'more needy' adults," 
as well as having "forced an abandonment 
of long-term training programs." 23 

Interestingly, the first group had been 
able to apply for waivers and take other 
steps (e.g., keeping administrative costs 
down through heavy reliance on 
performance-based contracting and using 
the money saved to pay stipends, generating 
outside funds for needed support payments, 
and moving stipend payments from the 
nontraining support category and including 
them as a training cost in fixed unit cost 
contracts) in order to provide additional support 
to trainees when it was necessary. 24 

In the final report, in fact, the Westat 
evaluators noted that "Only one SDA pro- 
vided no supportive services and/or need- 
based payments," and in this one jurisdic- 
tion, assistance was provided by referrals to 
other agencies. Guidelines for payment were 
similar across the sample SDA's: Payment 
of 10 to 20 cents per mile was made foi 
transportation to training or a flat weekly 
amount for trainees who traveled more 
than 100 miles a week; child care was either 
supplied by the SDA or reimbursed as a 
need-based payment, or a flat amount per 
week was paid for child care, with addi- 
tional payments made for more than one 

l ''U S General Accounting Oft ko, frw /oh framing 
Partnership Act An \naivsts on Support Cost limits and 
Participant Chuna/cnst'is (Washington, D C US Oo\ein 
me»it Printing Oftue, No\ ember 6, 1985), csp pp 

2 "MIX Grmker-W jlka, Phase /, pp 105-106 
2 'See MDC drinker- Walker, Phase //, p 31 and 
/ mat Report, p 41 

"MIX.' Grinkei-W alker, / trial Repott, p 41 
2, \Vestut, Inc , / arl\ Senue Pelnerv \/ea Imple- 
mentation of the J oh Traimnn Partnership <i ( / ( Rol k s lllc. 
Ma Westat, Iik , lime 1984). pp 2 22 and 2-23, Westat. 
ine , Transition Year Implementation of the /oh framing 
Partnership Aa (Rcukulle, \ld Westat, \\k , !anu«ir\ 
198V pp 7-18 through 7-23 
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child; a small hourly, daily, or weekly 
payment was made for class attendance 
(e.g., $1.50 per hour or $5 or $6 per day); 
lunch costs were paid for those in training 
6 or more hours per day; and, in some 
cases, special one-time payments could be 
made for medical examinations required for 
employment, uniform purchases, eyeglasses, 
and other essential health aids. 

These payments were generally re- 
stricted to individuals enrolled in training 
or basic education (OJT, work experience, 
tryout employment, or other training that 
supplied an hourly wage was not included) 
and to persons who did not have another 
form of support such as unemployment 
insurance benefits or AFDC or other public 
assistance payments. Only four of the 
SDA's in the sample had to rely on waivers 
to the 30-percent limitation on administra- 
tion and supportive service expenditures, 
and all of them were rural areas that 
required substantial suris of money for 
transportation costs. Most of the SDA's 
queried did not anticipate any difficulty 
meeting the Act's expenditure limitations, 
and the highest percentage of funds used 
for needs-based payments and supportive 
services by one of the SDA's that had a 
waiver was 16.5 percent. 25 

Additional information about how 
SDA's have handled the limitation on 
hourly stipends and supportive services and 
its effect on clients can be found in the 
NAB survey for 1984 and two summaries 
of State activities (Michigan and Illinois). 
The NAB survey data indicated that over 
half of the SDA's that responded provided 
hourly stipends and/o r cash payments to 
their participants. The minimum wage was 
frequently the base for hourly stipends, 
while $30 per week was often quoted as an 
average cash payment. Such payments were 
frequently limited to particular groups such 
as in-school youth engaged in work experi- 
ence or participants who could demonstrate 
substantial need. Hourly stipends were pro- 
vided to all enrollees in only 2 percent of 
the SDA's, and other types of cash pay- 
ments were offered to all participants in 
only about 5 percent of the cases, Cash 
payments were more common than hourly 
stipends, and these too were restricted to 
particular individuals, usually those who 
O 
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could demonstrate need. 26 

A study of JTPA in Illinois argues 
that restrictions on support services have 
had an adverse impact on programs, partic- 
ularly in their ability to enroll disadvan- 
taged women, although the data are not 
adequate to support a definitive finding. 
The fact that the State fell below its target 
of service to women and five SDA's were 
more than 15 percent below their plans is 
thought to reflect the lack of child care 
services, which was cited in a separate 
service provider survey as one of the chief 
causes for client attrition and failure to be 
placed. 27 This finding, it should be noted, 
is similar to that of the League of Women 
Voters' study on women in JTPA, although 
it too was based on a broad interpretation 
of available information. 28 

The Michigan study, based on a phone 
survey of all 26 SDA's in the State during 
January and February 1985, noted that 
most of the SDA's relied heavily on refer- 
rals to other agencies for support services, 
especially the Department of Social Ser- 
vices. In 4 of the 26, referral constituted 
the only source of services for JTPA 
clients. The author noted, as did the other 
evaluators, that SDA's are not spending the 
allowable amount available for support (al- 
though one conclusion from the study is to 
increase the amount of funds available for 
this purpose), and in some SDA's the 
amount was as little as 3 percent or less of 
the total annual budget. To some extent, 
the actual amount of funds expended for 
support services is hidden, however, since 
73 percent of the SDA's do some 
performance-based contracting, which in- 
cludes support services as part of the 
contract and/or choose their vendors on the 
basis of their ability to provide services. 

The author further notes that lack of 
transportation is cited by 13 percent of the 
JTPA program non-completers as a reason 
for termination. Roth child care and trans- 
portation are expensive services, and where 



^Westai, | tit , final Report, pp 5-24 through 5-29. 
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they are not readily available in a commu- 
nity, they are hard to supply within the cost 
limitations. Lack of income is also thought 
to preclude some from participating, but no 
data is available on why those who are 
eligible do not enroll. Most of the SDA's in 
the study indicated that they could meet the 
performance standards in the Act by using 
the supportive service delivery system that 
they now have. 29 

Taken together, all of this information 
seems to support the view that SDA's are 
not finding the Act's limitations on support 
costs and needs-based payments to be a 
hardship in serving the disadvantaged under 
Title 11-A of JTPA. Early fears that pro- 
gram operators would not be able to attract 
and serve disadvantaged persons in training 
because of these limitations appear to be 
unfounded, according to available program 
characteristics data and evidence from eval- 
uations. Nevertheless, there are elements of 
the current program, which may be attrib- 
uted to the curtailment of stipends and 
support services, such as the relative brevity 
of training programs and the active recruit- 
ment of persons who have a separate source 
of maintenance such as UI or public assis- 
tance. There is also the so-far unanswerable 
question of how many individuals may 
select themselves out of the program be- 
cause of the knowledge that they will nor 
be provided with stipends. 

Those who argue that more support 
services and larger stipends are necessary, 
however, must couiitfr the fact that SDA's 



in general are not spending up to the limit 
provided for in the Act for needs-based 
payments/support services and that waivers 
are available and have been successfully 
obtained by those SDA's that wish to serve 
a more disadvantaged clientele or that have 
extraordinarily high child care costs. The 
que.uon of whether women with children 
are being adequately served under JTPA 
has been addressed by several studies criti- 
cal of JTPA. but so far those who argue 
that such women are not adequately served 
have not presented incontrovertible evidence 
to support their claim. 

The "bottom line" of t he evidence 
available to date appears to be that limita- 
tions on needs-based payments and support 
costs have not had the ill effects on the 
program that many feared when the law 
was enacted and that in its provision for 
waivers the law contains sufficient remedy 
for responding to any special needs that 
exist in a particular local community. As in 
the case of performance standards, the 
local partnerships have the discretion and 
the flexibility under the Act to make of the 
JTPA program what they choose and to 
serve even those with special difficulties in 
the labor market. Some local service deliv- 
ery areas have made use of this flexibility 
to direct their services to multi-problem 
clients. Others have been more reluctant to 
take advantage of this flexibility. No com- 
parisons of program outcomes for these 
two groups have yet been made and so no 
definitive statement about the impact of the 
lack of stipends is possible at this time. 



II • Program Services 

A Types of 
• Training 

The Act gives considerable latitude to local- 
ities in designing programs for youth and 
adults. It lists a total of 28 separate kinds 
of services that may be provided with 
JTPA funds (Sec. 204), plus "exemplary 
youth programs," which may include "edu- 
cation for employment programs," "pre- 
employment skills training programs" for 
vnnth aged 14 and 15 (up to 200 hours), 
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"entry employment experience programs" 
(no more than 500 hours), and "school-to- 
work transition assistance programs" (no 
more than 250 hours). (See Sec. 205.) 

The Act prohibits public service em- 
ployment of any kind (Sec. 141 (p)) and 
permits subsidized employment in the pri- 

: "1 h/abcth M Ciicsc, Michigan Uepaitinenl nt 1 a- 
hoi, "lob liainmj! Paiinei ship Vt Iitlc II A. Mulligan 
Sur\e\ Kcpoit on Suppoih\e Services, SummarV 1 (Michi- 
gan, Hureau of lmp)o\ment and fuming, lime 1985) 
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vate sector or with public or private non- 
profit organizations (i.e., work experience) 
only as part of a tryout experience for 
economically disadvantaged youth between 
the ages of 16 and 2 (Sec. 141 (k)) or for 
adults who have been out of the work force 
for an extended period of time. For youth 
programs, employers are prohibited from 
refilling work experience positions if they 
do not hire the participant who completed 
tht tryout period. 

In addition to the specific training and 
related services that arc provided to JTPA 
enrollees, SDA's may aiso offer potential 
enrollees such assistance as outreach, 
screening, intake, certification of eligibility, 
vocational and aptitude assessment, testing, 
vocational evaluauon, counseling, referral, 
orientation, and preparation for job train- 
ing. These kinds of pre-enrollment recruit- 
ment and screening activities are designed 
to make certain that applicants can benefit 
from training and that services are available 
that will meet their needs. They may, 
however, also be responsible for screening 
out applicants with greater service needs 
who might prove burder *me to serv- 
ice providers reimbursed through a 
performance-based contract. This criticism 
becomes more important if the outreach, 
recruitment, and screening responsibilities 
are decentrali ed to service providers, as 
was found to be the case in about one- 
quarter of the SDA's in the Westat study 
prepared for the U.S. Department of La- 
bor. 



B 



Initial Program 
Assignments 



The Job Training Longitudinal Survey 
(JTLS) quick turnaround reporting system 
summarizes information about a randomly 
selected group of 3,000 new enrollees and 
3,000 terminees every quarter from a sam- 
ple of 141 SDA's representing specific geo- 
graphic areas around the country. National 
estimates are derived from the survey data, 
using weighted averages. According to the 
latest JTLS information for Program Year 
1985, there were approximately 752,900 
enrollees in the program. The initial pro- 
gram assignment is considered a preliminary 
classification of a participant's first as- 



signed program activity, with five categories 
identified for reporting purposes: 

Classroom Training (CT): Basic educa- 
tion, occupational skills training, or a com- 
bination of the two. It is usually conducted 
in a school-like setting and provides the 
academic and/or technical competence re- 
quired for a particular type of job. 

On-the-job Training (OJT): Skill train- 
ing in a specific occupation in an actual 
work setting. The necessary skills are 
learned by actually performing a particular 
job. These positions are usually est iblished 
with the intention that the participant will 
subsequently become a regular employee of 
the employer providing the OJT. Employers 
are reimbursed for one-half of a trainee's 
wages for a period of up to 6 months. 

Job search assistance (JSA): Any aid 
provided in locating, applying for, or ob- 
taining a job. The assistance may take the 
form of job clubs; classes, clinics, or 
workshops in job search skills; labor mar- 



Figure 12. 

Initial Program Assignment of JTPA 
Title H-A Enrollees, PY 1985 



37% 




Other 
Services* 



*lrx!udes suth services as pa-cmphnmcnl skills transuon service, 
transportation assistance vt national counseling, and personal counseling 

Souae US Department ot Labor, Division of ftrformancc Management 
and Fv-aluation, Offuc of Strategu Planning and R>he> Development, 
Sunvnan of JTL.S l\ihi far JTPA 7iu II A tmil Hi Enrollments iwd 
terminations Dunnn Pnyrram Year Uul\ W85 June 
November 1986. 
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ket orientation; job development; job refer- 
rals; or relocation assistance. 

Work experience (WE): Part-time or 
short-term subsidized employment designed 
to assist participants in entering/re-entering 
the labor force or in enhancing their em- 
ployability. Included among those receiving 
work experience may be adults who have 
been out of the labor force for an extended 
period and youth who are unending school. 



Other services: Services not classified 
in any of the other four categories. 
Counted in this group are persons who 
received services only (including transition 
services, pre-employment skills, transporta- 
tion, or employment/training services), vo- 
cational and/or personal counseling, assess- 
ment services, or were placed in a holding 
status while training or other assistance was 
arranged. 



Figure 13. 

Initial Program Assignments of Selected Groups of JTPA Title II-A Enrollees, PY 1985 




Recipients of Public Assistance 



Nonrecipients of Public Assistance 




17% 




On-the-Job 
Training 




21% 




Job Search 
Assistance 


» J 


9% 




Work 
Experience 

10% 




Other 
Services 




43% 


Classroom 
Training 



Note Percentage figures may not add precisely to KK) due to rounding 

c — ^ 1 1 s Department of Labor, Summary o/JTLS Data for PY 1985, p 6 
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Training 
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Job Search 
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Work Experience 
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Table 6. 

Characteristics of Enrollees in JTPA Title D-A Programs, by Program Assignment, in PY 1985 

Percent of Enrollees Within 

H-A Other 



Enrollee Characteristics 


Overall 


ci 1 


OJT 2 


JSA 3 


WE 4 


Services 


Male 


47 


38 


56 


53 


49 


47 


Minority 


43 


50 


35 


49 


47 


42 


Under 22 years of age 


42 


41 


30 


35 


73 


62 


Economically disadvantaged 


92 


92 


91 


91 


94 


91 


Receiving public assistance 


40 


47 


31 


38 


46 


39 


High school graduate 


59 


61 


72 


62 


31 


38 



'Classroom training 2 ()n-thc-job training 3 Job search assistance 4 Wbrk 

Source US Department of Labor, Summon of JTLS Data During PY 1985 p5 



Figure 12 presents summary data on 
the initial assignments of all new enrollees 
during PY 1985 (July 1985 through June 
1986). More detailed information about 
particular enrollee groups (adults, youths, 
and public assistance recipients) is shown in 
Figure 13. Table 6 presents a breakdown of 
the initial program assignment for selected 
characteristics of enrollees. 

As indicated in figures 12 and 13, 
classroom training was the most common 
initial assignment (representing more than 
one-third of the enrollment), followed by 
on-the-job training and job search assis- 
tance, each with about one-fifth of the total 
enrollment. For adults generally, the same 
order of assignments was typical, although 
the proportion of enrollees assigned to OJT 
was slightly higher than the average for all 
participants. For youth, however, work 
experience and other services were more 
common assignments than for other sub- 
groups. 

In general, classroom training included 
more women and persons with a high 
school diploma. OJT was comprised of 
higher percentages of males, whites, and 
high school graduates, as well as the lowest 
proportions of public assista* :c recipients 
and youths under age 22. Work experience 
and other services were provided to sub- 
stantially larger percentages of youth and 



persons who were not high school gradu- 
ates. However, work experience in general 
is limited by provisions in the Act that 
prohibit the expenditure of more than 
S percent of the Title II-A allocation to 
an SDA for client payments and more than 
50 percent of any work experience wages. 



C Training 
• Content 

The Act provides (Sec. 141 (d)(1)) that 
training funds be used only for occupations 
that are in demand in the local area or in 
another area to which a participant is 
willing to relocate and that are in sectors of 
the economy that are likely to sustain 
demand ynd giwwth. 

The Westat survey tor the Department 
of Labor, based on data for PY 1984, 
looked more closely at training content to 
determine what occupations were being pro- 
vided to participants. As the "backbone" 
of JTPA services, classroom training in the 
sample of 40 SDA's in 20 States provided a 
wide variety of training for over a hundred 
occupations. In many SDA's, howeve r 
there was a cluster of skills or occupational 
training provided. The most "popular" 
were general clerical skills, word processing 
ai:d other computer usage, and, slightly less 
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popular, secretarial training. Among the 
other specific clerical skills that were of- 
fered by somewhat fewer numbers of 
SDA's were general business, adminis- 
trative/office systems, and office technol- 
ogy, plus for a somewhat lower 5 kill level, 
cashier, bookkeeper, computer da:^ entry, 
and general business. 

A second group of relatively low-level 
skills was also commonly offered by 
SDA's. These included training for r.urse's 
aides, food service, custodial/housekeeping, 
and home health aides. At somewhat higher 
skill levels, training was offered for build- 
ing maintenance work, cooks, and licensed 
practical nurses. 

Craft or operative work comprised the 
third category of most popular skills, in- 
cluding truck driving, automobile mechan- 
ics, automobile repair, welding, and instal- 
lation of telephones, cable TV, and 
interconnect systems. 

Only a few service delivery areas in the 
Westat sample offered technical or semi- 
professional skills. Among those offered 
were construction skills such as carpentry, 
drywall installation, and roofing; general 
repair, including copying machines, appli- 
ances, electronics, and furniture; mechanics, 
including heating and cooling, structural 
and plant equipment; and a few factory 
assembly courses in needle trades and elec- 
tronic, structural, and transferable produc- 
tion work. One SDA in the sample even 
offered training in the highly skilled work 
of machinists and engravers. 

Less typical, but nevertheless available 
in some SDA's, were the following tiaining 
activities: stenography, bank account 
processor, CRT/data processing, credit 
investigation, bank teller, computer opera- 
tor, medical secretary; bartending, cos- 
metology, child care, landscaping, security 
guard, waitress/waiter; medical-diagnostic 
technician, pharmacy technician, repro- 
graphics; court investigator, electro- 
cardiographic technician, and computer 
programmer/analyst . 

Like the course offerings themselves, 
the amount of time for each course varied 
$ m a minimum of about 2 weeks to a 



maximum of 2 years in full-time college. 
Opportunities to enter a :ollege curriculum 
were relatively rare and were usually han- 
dled on an individual referral basis. At least 
half the SDA's in the Westat sample of- 
fered classroom instruction for only 2 tc 
6 weeks, followed by job search and place- 
ment. The types of institutions offering 
training included vocational-technical 
schools, public schools, community col- 
leges, 4-year colleges and universities, 
community-based organizations, skill cen- 
ters, rehabilitation agencies, proprietary 
schools, other for-profit organizations, and 
unions. Customized training for individual 
employers is usually provided by for-profit 
companies and is frequently tied to local 
economic development efforts. 30 

Types of on-the-job training, of 
course, vary with the employer. The Com- 
mission in its outreach program has visited 
exceptional examples of training opportuni- 
ties that provide a very high level of skill 
development; it has also witnessed some 
programs in which participants are given 
very little attention and taught only rudi- 
mentary entry-level skills. In both cases, the 
courses usually ran for the maximum of 6 
months. Some SDA's permit employers 
very wide latitude in selecting their own 
OJT participants and establishing training 
programs. OJT is also a very useful tool 
for economic development efforts. 

Work experience is similar to OJT in 
the variety of employers by w ,10m it is 
offered. Youth entry employment experi- 
ence, which includes tryout employment, is 
most typical because of restrictions in the 
Act. Many SDA's, however, do not offer 
any opportunities of this kind. Thus, of 
necessity, most employers who participate 
in the program offer relatively simple, 
entry-level jobs. 

Job search as an identifiable activity 
may last 3 to 4 days or up to several weeks, 
but usually an average of about 2 weeks. 
Among the organizations offering this kind 
of activity are community-based organiza- 
tions, the public Employment Service, or 
the SDA staff. Job search clubs are a 

^ u *%esiai, f tnal Report, pp 6-8 to 6- IK 
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common means of providing this service to 
clients. In some cases, job search consti- 
tutes the final activity for participants, 
which enables those who finish classroom 
training or other skill training activity to 
remain in a "holding status" while the 
search continues. In this way, fewer nega- 
tive terminations are likely. 

A fifth category of activity, which is 
not counted in JTLS, although it may be 
included as part of the classroom training 
activity is basic education. Enrollees in this 
activity are usually working to improve 
their basic educational skills, to earn a high 
school equivalency degree, or to improve 
their knowledge of the English language. In 
some cases, basic education is supported by 
8-percent setaside funds from the State. In 
others, it may be funded with regular 
Title II-A funds as an adjunct or precursor 
to regular classroom skill training. Several 
SDA's in the Westat samp^ offered 
computer-assisted basic education, usually 
financed by the 8-percent funds. 31 



D Special Programs 
• for the Hard-to-Serve 

SDA's are not required to develop courses 
for the hard-to-serve, and many do not. 
However, particularly as the program has 
matured, some SDA's have sought to rec- 
ognize and accommodate through special- 
ized programs the needs of hard-to-serve 
groups. Six-percent setaside funds may be 
used as incentives to motivate SDA's to 
develop these programs. Among the groups 
served in distinctive components are older 
workers, the handicapped, displaced home- 
makers, limited English speakers and refu- 
gees, welfare recipients and single heads of 
households, high school dropouts, offend- 
ers, substance abubers, and teenage parents. 
In some cases, older worker programs are 
funded out of 3-percent funds rather than 
regular Title II-A training monies. How- 
ever, while some specialized programs are 
available and are growing in number, pro- 
grams for the hard-to-serve are not yet 
common nationwide. 



III. Outcomes and Costs 

A Program 
• Terminations 

During PY 1985, approximately 657,400 
participants terminated from Title II-A 
programs. (See Table 7.) The program 
activity in which they were participating at 
the time of termination is shown in Figure 
14. Nearly 60 percent of them were engaged 
in training— either classroom instruction (34 
percent) or OJT (24 percent)— before being 
placed. Another 19 percent had received 
job search assistance; 8 percent were partic- 
ipating in work experience; and 15 percent 
had received other services. 

Charp 'eristics of Title II-A terminees 
are depicted in Table 8. Nine out of 10 
were economically disadvantaged; females 
outnumbered males slightly; nearly half 
were minority; about 4 out of 10 were 
receiving public assistance, with a similar 
proportion under 22 years of age; £nd 



nearly 6 out of 10 were high school gradu- 
ates. 

The overall median length of stay for 
Title II-A participants who terminated dur- 
ing PY 1985 was approximately 14 weeks, 
or 98.8 days. Adults, on average, stayed 
about 1 week less than youth, while public 
assistance recipients stayed nearly 2 weeks 
longer than nonrecipients (Table 9). 

The period of participation by termi- 
nees also varied somewhat according to the 
activity. The range was from a high of 19.4 
weeks for work experience terminees to a 
low of 3.7 weeks for job search assistance. 
Terminations from classroom training oc- 
curred after an average of 18 weeks. Other 
services and OJT resulted in about the same 
length of stay at 14.5 weeks and 14.2 
weeks, respectively. 
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Tkble 7. 

JTPA Title II-A Enrollments and Terminations, by Quarter and Year 





Title n-A 


Title n-A 


On Board at 


Time Period 


Enrollments 


Terminations 


End of Quarter* 


JTPA Transition Year 








October-December 1983 


212,700 


53,100 


159,600 


January-March 1984 


202,500 


95,100 


267,000 


April-June 1984 


170,600 


202,100 


235,500 


Total 


585,800 


350,300 













July-September 1984 


173,500 


110,400 


298,600 


October-December 1984 


162,300 


118,300 


342,600 


January -March 1985 


203,400 


131,500 


414,500 


April-June 1985 


168,700 


219,100 


364,100 


Total 


708,000 


579,300 




Program Year 1985 








July-September 1985 


195,100 


140,600 


418,600 


October-December 1985 


178,500 


128,100 


469,000 


January-March 1986 


213,600 


142,000 


540,600 


April-June 1986 


165,700 


246,700 


459,600 


Totai 


752,900 


657,400 





♦On-boord estimates presented here should be treated with cauuon Comparisons of JTLS Title n-A data for FY 1985 to administrative information obtained through 
the JTR\ Annua) Status Reports (JASR) havr mealai that the JTLS estimate for terminations in FY 1985 was approximately 15 percent lower than that obtained from 
the JASR This, compounded by similar discrepancies m previous years, leads to a FY 1985 JTLS "on-board*" estimate that is 66 percent higher than the JASR 
figures Reasons for the differen. „s continue to be examined by DOL and Census Bureau staff 

Source US Department of Labor. Summan of JTLS Data During PY 1985. p 9 
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Job 
• Placements 



Figure 14. 



An estimated 407,700 persons out of 
657,400 Title II-A participants who termi- 
nated from JTPA during PY 1985, entered 
employment at the time of termination. The 
entered employment rate for all participants 
was 62 percent in PY 85 (slightly less than 
the 64 percent rate experienced in PY 84). 
On-the-job training and job search assis- 
tance resulted in the highest proportions of 
job placement in PY 85, with entered 
employment rates of 76 percent and 
75 percent, respectively. (See Table 10.) 

The average hourly wage for terminees 
who were placed during the first three 
quarters of PY 1985 was $4.65, about the 
same as that for PY 1984 ($4.61). Average 
hourly wages at termination, by program 
activity, for Title II-A participants are 
■wanted in Table 11. There was virtually 

ERJC 



Program Assignment of Title II-A Participants 
at Time of Termination, PY 1985 



Total PY 1985 Termination* from 
Title II-A Programs = 657,400 



Sounie US Department of LdU^ Summon <y TILS 
Data for PY 1985, p K) 



34% 







Training 


4 






- -\ 


24% 
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Training 
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Job Search 






Assistance 






8% 






Work 






Experience 
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Other Services 



68 
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Tkble 8. 



Selected Characteristics of Title H-A JTPA 
Terminees, Program Years 1985 ard 1984 

Percent of Terminees 



Characteristic PY 1985 PY 1984 



Number (OOO's) 


657.4 


579.3 


Male 


48 


49 


Minority 


47 


46 


Under 22 years of age 


43 


41 


Economically disadvantaged 


93 


94 


Receiving public assistance 


41 


42 


High school graduate 


58 


61 



Source U S Depanmeiv of Labor Sunvnan of JTLS Data During PY 
1985. p JO 



no difference in the termination wage for 
classroom training and OJT at $4.80 and 
$4.81, respectively. 

Youth and public assistance recipients 
tend to earn lower wages at termination 
than adults and non-recipients. For young 
people, who usually are placed in entry- 
level positions and have the least experi- 
ence, this is not surprising. In addition to 
placement, however, positive program out- 
comes for youth may include entry into a 



registered apprenticeship program, entry 
into the Armed Forces, return to school, 
entry into another employment or training 
program, and completion of a major level 
of education. The positive termination rates 
for youth terminees from various program 
components are shown in Table 12. For 
reasons unexplained, the positive termina- 
tion rate for youth declined from 68 per- 
cent in PY 1984 to 64 percent in PY 1985. 



Figure 15. 

Program Year 1985 Title H-A Expenditures 

Title n-A Availability = $2,627 Billion* 




70% 
Funds 
Expended 
$1 843 billion 



30% 
7/1/86 
Funds 
Remaining 
$784 million 



Includes $741 million carry-in on July 1, 1985 and $1 886 billion 
appropriated for Program Year 1985 
Source U S Department of Labor 



Table 9 

Median Length of Stay (in Weeks) for Title H-A Participants Who Terminated in PY 1985 



Median Length of Stay (in Weeks) For: 



Program Activity 


All Il-A 
Participants 


Adults 


Youth 


Public Assistance 
Recipients Nonrecipients 


Classroom Training 


18.0 


18.9 


16.8 


19.3 


17.0 


On-the-job Training 


14 2 


14 1 


14 5 


14 5 


14.0 


Job Search Assistance 


37 


3.4 


4.3 


5.1 


31 


Work Experience 


194 


16.0 


204 


22.4 


173 


Other Services 


14.5 


136 


15.3 


147 


14.4 


Overall Program 


141 


136 


14.8 


i54 


13.2 



Source U S Department of Labor. Sunutum of JTLS Dam Dunng PY 19X5. p II 

69 79 
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Tkble K). 

Entered Employment Rates for Title U-A Participants in PY 1985 



Entered E mployment Rates For: 



Program Activity 


All 
Participants 


Adult 


Youth 


Public Assistance 
Recipients Nonrecipienti. 


Classroom Training 


54 


59 


48 


49 


59 


On-the-job Training 


76 


79 


70 


74 


77 


Job Search Assistance 


75 


77 


71 


68 


79 


Wark Experience 


42 


63 


37 


37 


45 


Other Services 


52 


70 


40 


50 


52 


Overall Program 


62 


70 


51 


57 


66 



Source U S Department of Labor. Sunvnan of JTLS Data During PY 1985, p 12 



C Allocations and 
• Expenditures 

Appropriations for Title 11-A activities 
have remained constant at around $1.8 
billion since JTPA's inception despite large 
carry-overs from one program year to an- 
other. For Program Year 1985, as of June 
30, 1986, there was a carry-in of $741 
million, which when added to the $1,886 
billion appropriation, gave a total funding 
availability of $2,627 billion for Title 11-A 
programs. The amount spent as of July 1, 



1986 was $1,843 billion, leaving a carry- 
over of $784 million. (See Figure 15.) 

In the MDC/Grinker-Waiker study, 
evaluators found that 22 of the 25 field 
sites did not expend their full Title 11-A 
allocations for either of JTPA's first two 
operational periods. Sixteen of the 22 sites 
failed to expend even 75 percent of their 
total allocations for those periods. The 
average expenditure rate for all sites over 
the 2 years was 70 percent, with a drop in 
the average expenditure rate from the first 
to the second period, from 72 to 69 



Table 11. 



Average Hourly Wage at Termination for Selected Title II-A Participants, 
by Program Activity, PY 1985 

Average Hourly Wage at Termination For. 



Program Activity 


All 
Participants 


Adults 


Youth 


Public Assistance 
Recipients Nonrccipients 


Classroom Training 


$4.80 


$502 


$4.37 


$4.64 


$4 91 


On-the-job Training 


4.81 


4 98 


4 37 


4 53 


494 


Job Search Assistance 


4.53 


478 


3 95 


4 38 


462 


Work Experience 


404 


4.70 


3.78 


3 93 


411 


Other Services 


440 


4.82 


3 92 


4 39 


440 


Overall Program 


4.65 


4 92 


415 


448 


474 


Source U S Department of l^bor Sumnuin 


cfJlU Darn During PY AW5 pp 


U 14 
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Tkble 12. 

Positive Termination Rates for Youth 1 in Title 
D A Programs, PY 1985 and PY 1984 



Program Activity 


Positive Termination 
Rate for Youth 

PY 1985 PY 1984 


Classroom Training 


57% 


62% 


On-the-job Training 


73 


77 


Job Search Assistance 


77 


74 


Work Experience 


61 


58 


Other Services 


60 


70 


Overall Program 


64 


68 



percent. Shortened training programs, 
performance-based contracting, PIC con- 
cern for efficiency over expenditures, and 
increased reliance on low-cost services like 
job search are among the reasons cited for 
the low expenditure rates in service delivery 
areas. 32 While most JTPA administrators 
have not expressed major concern over the 
low rate of expenditure for Title 11-A 
programs, prolonged underspending in the 
face of very high eligibility rates could 
eventually lead to some reassessment of 
JTPA's effectiveness h serving the poor. 



'includes attainment of PIC- recognized youth employment competencies, 
entrance into non-Title D training, return to full-time school, and completion 
of a major level of education 

Source US Department of Labor. Summon ofJTLS Data 
Dunng PY 1985, p 14 



IV. Impact of Performance Standards 



A Performance 
• Measurement 

As noted in an earlier section of this 
report, JTPA, unlike previous employment 
and training programs, requires an assess- 
ment of its own performance through the 
measurement of program outcomes. The 
"basic return on the investment," accord- 
ing to the Act, "is to be measured by the 
increased employment and earnings of par- 
ticipants and the reductions in welfare 
dependency" (Sec. 106). To make this 
determination for Title 11-A training pro- 
grams, the legislation requires the Secretary 
of Labor to define performance measures 
and prescribe numerical goals for factors 
such as numb^s of participants placed and 
retained in unsubsidized employment, in- 
creased participant earnings, including 
hourly wages, and reductions in the number 
01 individuals and families receiving cash 
welfare payments. For Title 111 displaced 
worker programs, the Secretary must base 
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standards on the criteria of placement and 
retention in unsubsidized employment. 33 

In recognition that job placement may 
not be the most desired outcome for youth 
programs, the Act also directs the Secretary 
to develop appropriate standards for young 



^MDC/Cirmkcr-Walker, final Report, pp 21-25 
"The National Commission tor bmployment Poltev 
(NCLP) required b> the Act to advise tl,c Secretary of 
1 dbor in the development of these standards and parameters 
lor variations (Sec 106 (ft) During the tirst 2 years of 
program implementation, the Commission worked closely 
with the Department of labor to accomplish this objective 
in addition to its representation on the DO I work gioups, 
which toimulated specific program standards tor the various 
titles of JTPA. the Commission also advised the Secretary 
on particular issues through formal letters and informal 
communications. The Act further requires that the Commis- 
sion evaluate the usefulness of performance standards as 
measures of performance and the impacts of such stan- 
dards — intended or otherwise— on the choice ot who is 
served, what services are provided, and the costs of such 
services in SDA\ in addition to the general assessment 
contained in this report, some work has already begun on a 
separate assessment of the impact of performance standards 
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people under the age of 21, such as attain- 
ment of PIC-approvcd youth competencies, 
completion of school, and enrolling in 
other training programs or appienticeships 
or enlist'ng in the Armed Forces. 

Because of the lack of historical data 
on which to base standards and measure- 
ments of long-term program success, per- 
formance standards for the first 6 years of 
JTPA are based on the employment and 
wage data at the time a participant termi- 
nates from the program. Followup data 
about the employment and earnings of 
participants 13 weeks after leaving JTPA is 
now being collected to assist in the develop- 
ment of performance standards to be ap- 
plied in Program Year 1988. 

To meet these various requirements, 
the Department of Labor developed seven 
measures and standards for youth, adults, 



and welfare recipients. Three of the stan- 
dards—adult, youth, and welfare entered 
employment rates— focus on placement data 
at the time of program termination. Two 
others measure the cost per entered employ- 
ment for adults and the cost per positive 
termination for youth. One standard mea- 
sures the hourly wage paid to adults on the 
day of their hire into a job (average wage 
at placement). The seventh standard mea- 
sures the youth positive termination rate, 
including all those who left youth programs 
for a job or who achieved other quantifi- 
able measures of program success. Stan- 
dards and results for the reporting periods 
from October 1983 through June 1986 are 
shown in Table 13, with placements and 
positive termination rates for youth and 
adults further illustrated in Figure 16. 

At the request of an SDA, or at the 



Table 13 



JTPA Title O-A National Performance Standards and Results, October 1985 - June 1986 



Transition Period 





1984 (9 mos ) 


PV 1984-85 


PV 


1985 


PY 


1984 


PY 1986-87 


Standard 


Standard 


Result 


Difference 


Standard 


Result 2 


Difference Result 2 


Difference 


Standard 


Adult 




















Entered Employment Rate (Total) 


58 3 


617c 


93 


553 


703 
693 


153 
143 


693 
673 


143 
123 


623 


Entered Employment Rate (Welfare) 


41 3 


557c 


143 


3<>3 


623 
573 


233 
183 


583 
573 


193 

183 


513 


Average Wage at Placement 
(Hourly) 


$4 90 


$485 


- 05C 


$4 91 


$4 92 
S4 93 


01C 
02 c 


$487 
$484 


-04C 
-07C 


$4 91 


Cost per Entered Employment 


$5,900 


$3,326 


-$2,574 


$5,704 


NA 
$2,953 


-$2,751 


NA 
$3,198 


-$2,506 


$4,374 


Youth 




















Entered Employment Rate 


413 


553 


143 


413 


513 
503 


103 
93 


573 
523 


163 
113 


433 


Positive Termination Rate 1 


823 


633 


-193 


823 


643 
783 


183 
43 


683 
743 


-143 

- 83 


753 


Cost per Positive Termination 


$4.9)0 


$3,287 


-$1,613 


$4,900 


NA 
$2,345 


-$2,555 


NA 
$2,560 


-$2,340 


$4,900 



'includes attainment of Pit -reu>gni/ed \outh employment competencies entrance into non-Title II training return to lull time school, uikJ completion ot a maior 
level of education 

2 Notc that results fir the me standards not related to costs Out are shinen above (he line are domed I mm JfLS sample dat*i tor P> IMS The JILS report does 
not collect cost data at the State or SDA level Percentage figures shown below the line are domed from the JUPA innutil Status Hipon iJiSRi for each SDA and 
represent an average of all SDA's reporting during the period rhese figures (including cost data) were developed in March l°K7 and are subject to additional revisions 
by DOL as more SDAs report 

Sources US Department of Labor Rrnplo)mcnt and Training Administration $tuwuir\<>f JflJt IXtfa for PY IQHS p Ih, and J!P4 Output Rt'pt>rt\ for Jutu' NSt\ 
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Governor's own discretion, any or all of 
the standard" may be adj«*ced by the 
Governor for State and local conditions 
(economic, geographic, or demographic), 
characteristics of the population to be 
served, and the type of services to be 
provided (Sec. 106 (e)). The Secretary may 



Mso vary the standards for special popula- 
tions served, including Native Americans, 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers, and 
ex-offenders. Existing standards may be 
modified not more than once every 
2 program years, and such modifications 
cannot be made retroactive. 



Figure 16. 

Entered Employment Rate and Termination Rate for Adults and Youth, National Standard and 
Outcomes for Program Years 1985 and 1984, 
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Urates are not required to report their 
performance beyond the basic standards 
mandated by the Secretary. States may add 
additional standards of their own, but no 
other measures are required for other target 
groups mentioned in the legislation such as 
high school dropouts, AFDC recipients, 
older workers, and the handicapped. Any 
tracking of these various sub3ioups is left 
to the discretion of State JTPA offices. 

B Potential 
• Effects 

Although the intent of performance mea- 
sures was to assure that the JTPA legisla- 
tion was implemented in a cost effective 
manner, 34 as the standards have been im- 
plemented, critics have charged that they 
lead to the practice of "creaming"- -that is, 
selecting economically disadvantaged clients 
who can benefit most from short-term 
training rather than offering services to 
those JTPA-eligibles who require more, or 
longer, assistance. 

In the view of these critics, the job 
placement and cost standards work together 
to cause SDA's to emphasize serving those 
with the least number of barriers to em- 
ployment, thus ensuring a record of high 
placement at low costs. They further con- 
tend that because placement standards fo- 
cus on short-term measurements, SDA's 
have not concentrated on the quality of 
training or the long-term career potential of 
the jobs in which participants are placed. 
Moreover, such standards — even though 
they can be modified— are thought to stifle 
creativity in the development of training 
programs and, in particular, in working 
with the hard-to-serve groups, who may 
have multiple problems to overcome before 
they are prepared to take a job. The overall 
result, according to these ciitics, is 
underspending as SDA's opt to hold back 
some of heir training funds rather than 
spend th> on programs or participants 
that have a questionable chance of success. 

The counterargument offered by pro- 
ponents of federally mandated performance 
standards is that they are, for all their 
potential shortcomings, a straightforward 
method of determining whether JTPA pro- 



grams are meeting their bottom-line goal 
getting jobs for economically disadvantaged 
and unemployed persons by providing them 
with reasonably priced training. These stan- 
dards are seen as a particularly useful form 
of improving accountability, since they can 
be applied nationally and at the SDA level 
as a means of ensuring that individual 
contractors are monitored more carefully 
than under previous programs. As a bonus, 
advocates of performance standards argue 
that, without some means of identifying 
and treasuring program "success," neither 
Congress nor the public will be able to 
determine how cost effective and successful 
the program really has been. 35 

C Administrators' 
• Concerns 

PIC chairs and SDA directors show the 
same variability in their views of the impact 
and effectiveness of performance standards. 
For example, as part of its 1985 survey of 
322 private industry council uiairs and 329 
service delivery area administrators, NAB 
asked if the respondents believed that their 
PIC's thought the current performance 
standards provide an adequate measure by 
which to evaluate JTPA. Ar vers were 
coded according to whether the respondents 
believed that the PIC volunteers felt that 
the standards are "fully adequate," "gener- 
ally adequate," or "totally inadequate." 36 
(See Figure 17.) 

Less than half of each group of 
interviewees (47.8 percent of the PIC chairs 
and 40.2 percent of SDA staff) believed 
that current performance measures are to- 
tally adequate to evaluate local perfor- 
mance. Slightly more than one-quarter of 



u Hou«e Report No ¥"/-5V7, 97th C ong . 2d Sess , 

P II 

"Hie author is indebted to Maine Hrad\ finm I lit 
National Alliance ot Business tor her \er\ cogent and useful 
comparison ol the N\IJ siir\e\ findings and the 
MIX (milker-Walker stud\ and lor hci insights into the 
actual \paUs ol performance standaids See I lame Brad\. 
"A Comparison ol tl* NAR 1985 Sur\e\ I Hidings and the 
Conclusions from the llurd drinker-Walker Report on the 
Impact ol Performance Standards on the S\stem and IMC 
ln\ol\eme,nl in Youth Piogianv " (unpublished MS prepared 
lor NC I P, 1986). pp M 
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the PIC chairs (26.7 percent) and almost 
one-third (29.3 percent) of the administra- 
tors said ' that their councils think the 
standards are generally adequate, but have 
concerns about some aspect of them. 
Among the specific reservations expressed 
were: the inability of current standards to 
measure the long term impacts of the pro- 
gram; their changeability; their lack of 
mechanisms to take into account local 
client characteristics and economic condi- 



Figure 17. 

PIC Views on Performance Standards, as 
Indicaced by PIC Chairs and SDA 
Administrators 

Usefulness of JTPA Performance Standards: 



PIC Chair 
Opinions 



478% 




SDA Administrator 
Opinions of PIC Views 
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40 29; 
Full> 
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21 3% 
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No Opinion 



Souac National Alliance of Business /Wf* Swnn tigun' V-S p W> 




tions; and their negative effect on SDA's 
abilities to serve the hard-core disadvan- 
taged. These same concerns were voiced by 
the almost one-quarter of PIC chairs (24.4 
percent) and about one-fifth of the admin- 
istrators (21.3 percent) who believed that 
the PIC thinks the standards are completely 
inadequate determinants of program suc- 
cess/ 7 

Both the PIC chairs and the SDA 
administrators were asked what they be- 
lieved the primary impact of performance 
standards was on their local programs. 38 
(See Figure 18.) Answers that could be 
characterized as positive were offered by 
almost three-fourths (72.8 percent) of the 
PIC chairs and more than half (54.4 per- 
cent) of the SDA administrators. Forty-five 
percent of the PIC chains and about one- 
third of the administrators said that the 
standards "improved accountability in all 
areas." Othei favorable responses included 
that the standards improved participant 
outcomes, improved contractor perfor- 
mance, allowed the PIC to have more 
control over service providers, or caused 
the PIC/SDA to evaluate contractor perfor- 
mance more carefully. 

In general, SDA administrators were 
more negative than the PIC chairs in their 
views of the impact of performance stan- 
dards on programs. In comparison with 
only 12 percent of PIC chairs, slightly more 
than one-quarter of the SDA administrators 
(26.8 percent) characterized the primary 
impact of performance standards as nega- 
tive in some way. Most of the interviewees 
who criticized their impact did so because 
they felt the standards put undue emphasis 
on placements or made it difficult for the 
service delivery areas to serve those most in 
need. Interestingly, about the same propor- 
tion of PIC chairs md SDA adminisfators 
(12 percent and 12.8 percent, respectively) 
believed that the standards had no real 
impact on their programs, since they would 
have made the same decisions even without 
the standards in place. 39 
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Figure 1& 

PIC and SDA Views About the Impact of Performance Standards on JTPA Programs 

Percent of Interviewers 




Positive Impact Negative Impact No Impact No Opinion 

Type of Impact 



Source National Alliance of Business, 1985 Sunr\, Figure V-6, p 61 



D Observed 
• Effects 

Analysts have indicated at least five ways in 
which the performance standards are affect- 
ing JTPA programs. These are: the "psy- 
chological impact"; the SDA's expenditure 
rate; the types of participants served; the 
types of training and services being pro- 
vided; and the types of contractors provid- 
ing the training. 

1. The Psychology of "Success" 

Requirements for performance measurement 
were built into the program by legislators 
so that there would be some method of 
evaluating the success of the training. Pro- 
gram evaluations indicate that both SDA 
directors and PIC's have come to view the 
standards as goals to be worked towards 
and a means of "selling" the program to 
private business representatives and the 
community at large. As one, often critical, 
evaluation of JTPA states: "Most SDA's 
saw their ability to meet or exceed the 
majority of performance standards as a 
clear indicator of the JTPA program's early 
operating efficiency. They felt that achiev- 

ERIC 



ing that efficiency, particularly regarding 
placement rates and cost per placement, 
was critical if federal support for employ- 
ment and training programs was to be 
maintained." 40 

The importance of these standards for 
overcoming the aura of failure, waste, and 
abuse that, rightly or wrongly, surrounded 
previous Federal employment and training 
programs should not be underestimated. As 
one SDA staff director is reported to have 
said to an interviewer: 

Our first job was to prove that JTPA 
isn't CETA. That means to be effi- 
cient and avoid fraud and abuse. 
We've had no fraud and abuse. And 
our placement rates and costs beat the 
federal sta r aards— that proves we're 
effu' pr, *Z 

At 40 percent of the sites in the 
MDC/Grinker- Walker study, respondents 
noted that "the smooth transition from 
CETA to JTPA — achieved with no unfa- 
vorable publicity, no scandals, no serious 

"MDOCinnkcr-Walkcr. / mal Rc/mri, p W 
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break in services— was their greatest accom- 
plishment." Several public officials indi- 
cated that as a result of the program, 
"government and business representatives 
had begun to understand each other's per- 
spective, and his offered significant long- 
range potential for successful employment 
and training programming." 42 

Certainly the continuing enthusiasm of 
many private sector members of the private 
industry councils and the willingness of 
these members to participate in marketing 
campaigns for the program with their peers 
in the community are an indication that 
JTPA has overcome whatever lingering 
doubts existed about the importance of the 
program and its utility in serving disadvan- 
taged and dislocated workers. Most SDA's 
have made achievement and maintenance of 
private sector involvement in JTPA a top 
priority. As one SDA senior staff person is 
quoted in the report: 

When you get a man like John 
Hanson (PIC chairman and President 
of Solar Turbines, Inc.) to cut the 
ribbon on a program like Downtown 
Jobs, when you get Steve Garvey (San 
Diego Padres star performer) to co- 
chair the Hire a Youth program, 
you've raised public and private sector 
consciousness. You've got to till that 
field now if you expect to harvest 
later. 4 ' 

In sum, there is a general consensus 
that the performance standards have had a 
positive effect in making the general public, 
as well as business representatives, see 
JTPA as an efficient source of employment 
and training services for the disadvantaged. 
This is an extremely important achievement, 
given the degiee of public distrust that had 
attached to pnor programs. 

2. Expenditure Rates 

A more negative program impact has been 
ascribed to the standards with respect to the 
low expenditure rates found in many 
SDA's. Large carry-overs in program year 
funds have occurred since the program's 
inception. (See Figure 15.) The MDC/ 
Grinker-Walker study points to significant 
w .."spending of Title II-A funds in many 
q areas. For example, 22 of the 25 field sites 



did not spend their total Title II-A alloca- 
tion for the first two operational periods. 
In fact, the report notes that !6 of the 22 
SDA's spent less than three-fourths of their 
total allocation- over the entire period, and 
the averagt exp diture rate was 70 per- 
cent. Significantly, the average rate of 
expenditures actually declined over the 2 
years f rom 72 percent tc 69 percent. 44 

The authors attribute the underex- 
penditure to two principal causes: "a desire 
to T leet performance standards by limiting 
programs to those in which results would 
measure up," and **a private-sector orienta- 
tion to keep some money in reserve." 45 
They argue further that these two factors 
together lead to an overly cautious ap- 
proach in which only those participants and 
programs are funded that seem to guaran- 
tee "success." Since there are no standards 
for expenditure rates and success is judged 
in terms of high placements and low costs, 
there is no check against this tendency to 
keep expenditures !ow. 

For the SDA directors and the PIC 
chairs, the low expenditure rates were not 
viewed as a problem or as the result of the 
impact of performance standards. The NAB 
survey turned up no one who made the 
connection between expenditures and stan- 
dards. The general conclusion on the part 
of PlC's and SDA's (once the latter had 
gotten used to the new performance-driven 
system) together is that efficient use of 
funds is a desirable goal. 

3. Creaming 

The most critical comment made of the 
impact of performance standards is that 
they lead to "creaming," or directing ser- 
vices to the most job-ready with little 
consideration for the "most-in-need." The 
MDC/Grinker-Walker report makes the 
connection explicitly, and even the NAB 
survey found that opinion held by around 
10 percent of the SDA administrators and 
just over 3 percent of [he PIC chairs. 46 

42 /hui . p 26 
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The legislation requires that services be 
offered "to those who cm benefit from, 
and who are most in need of, such oppor- 
tunities. . ." (Sec. 141 (a)). The Act does 
not, however, define either term, and, in 
fact, this particular section is p r obably the 
clearest indication that the legislation was a 
bipartisan effort, arrived at with some 
difficulty, and containing some precariously 
balanced views of what is needed and what 
is possible under the new partnership 
structuie. 

Although the issue of creaming ap- 
peared frequently in conversation during 
the earlier phases of the MDC/Grinker- 
Walker study, it generated far less discus- 
sion in the final round of interviews and 
seems to have been settled satisfactorily in 
the minds of most local practitioners. In 
one SDA, an official stated: " 'We are 
simply not concerned with the issue. 
Performance-based contracting lea 1 es us no 
alternative but to avoid the hi^b-risk cli- 
ent.' " Another SDA's annual report to the 
Governor read: 

As it was legislated, JTPA deals with a 
very select group of individuals within 
narrowly defined parameters. We want 
to serve persons first, who are eligible, 
and secondly, who need what we have 
to offer. If we try to serve everyone in 
the same manner, we will end up 
serving no one well. 47 

However, these comments do not 
mean that local administrators are oblivious 
to the needs of "hard-to-serve" individuals 
who may have multiple problems, including 
some that are not strictly employment- 
related (e.g., health). What ha< appeared in 
some areas to deal with persons who have 
severe difficulties in the labor narkct are 
specialized efforts that focus a portion oi' 
JTPA funds on individuals who would 
clearly fall within the category of "most in 
need." Teenage parents, juvenile offenders, 
school dropouts, displaced homemakers, 
and persons with physical and mental hand- 
icaps are some of the targeted groups that 
have benefited from these special pro- 
grams. 48 

Discussion with members of the State 
Job Training Coordinating Council and 
other State and local officials show a 
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similar concern for developing a "bal- 
anced" program that will meet performance 
standards but also serve some clients who 
might require a longer period of training or 
other special services. Wnat appears to be 
less common, howevei, is any attempt by 
SDA's or States to modify the standards to 
take into account services, for these special 
needs groups. Indeed, the general reluctance 
by State and local administrators up to now 
to take full advantage of the flexibility 
within the Act itself — specifically, provi- 
sions for requesting waivers to limitations 
on service costs and national performance 
standards — seems to be a major barrier to 
achieving a balanced program serving those 
who both need and can benefit from JTPA 
services. 

4. Types of Training and Services 

Another criticism offered about perfor- 
mance standards is that, because of their 
emphasis on placement rates, it leads to an 
over-emphasis on short-term t.aining, OJT, 
and low-cost job search activities such as 
job clubs. These services which cost less 
than most classroom training, are thought 
to lead to quick, but not necessarily long- 
term success f or participants, fin the ab- 
sence of post-termination data, of course, it 
is difficult to judge just how successful any 
placement has been.) 

The MDC/Grinker- Walker study 
point*, out that the average 'juration of 
enrollment under JTPA is 12 weeks at the 
study sites in ;omparison with an average 
of 20 weeks of service under the previous 
program. Moreover, shorter training pro- 
grams usually translate into lesser skill 
levels and, subsequently, lower wages at 
placement. (The authors note that most 
sample Mtes (lid not meet their average 
wage at placement goals, although they met 
or exceeded their adult placement goals.) 49 
In one SDA, an official Himmed up what 
he saw as the emphasis on such short-term 
el fort by stating that "a lot of what goes 
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on is not training at all, but simply door 
opening." 50 

Under JTPA, classroom training has 
continued at about the same level as under 
the previous legislation, but ^ome of the 
programs now offered, such as computer 
programming and secretarial skills, have 
established relatively high entrance require- 
ments. Some require a high school diploma 
or its equivalent (a GED) and, ir the case 
of clerical training, some minimum level of 
typing ability. 51 These kinds of require- 
ments have had the effect of raising the 
level of educational achievement among 
participants. 

Remedial education, although it is con- 
sidered a training program and not a 
"support service" under JTPA, was not 
offered universally among the SDA's stud- 
ied in the MDC/Grinker-Walker review. 
There was, however, a slight increase in the 
amount of such training and the proportioi 
of funds used for this purpose during PY 
1984. In that year, 72 percent of the sites in 
the sample offered remediJ education and 
allocated an average of 9 percent of their 
funds to it. (In some areas, these services 
are offered using funding sources other 
tnan JTPA.) 

In contrast to the MDC/Grinker- 
Walker study, few of those interviewed for 
the 19P5 NAB survey indicated any sense 
that program services were being negatively 
influenced by the effects of performance 
standards. Only 4.7 percent of the PIC 
chairs and 14.6 percent of the SDA admin- 
istrators believed that the standards "had 
caused the SDA to offer programs of short 
duration or increase those types of training 
programs where immediate job placement 
was most likely." 52 

The importance of post-program 
followup is shown in the divergence of 
opinion about the efficacy of long-term vs. 
short-term training and job search assis- 
tance. If reasonable results in terms of job 
retention and adequate wage levels are 
found in followup surveys, then shorter- 
length training will obviously have been 
more cost effective. Until more post- 
program information is gathered, however, 
the fact that placemen' goals are being met 
diminishes the arguments against the use of 



short-term training since there is as yet no 
conclusive evidence that the jobs obtained 
are any less desirable than those obtained 
by trainees in prior Federal programs. In 
particular, the record of OJT as the most 
effective type of training in terms of place- 
ment and initial wage makes its increased 
emphasis under JTPA a plus factor in most 
cases. 

5. Contractor Selection 

The fifth and final impact of performance 
standards is thought to be ^een in the 
choice of contractors to provide training 
and other services under JTPA. The 
MDC/Grinker-Walker report contends that 
SDA's select those contractors who are 
willing to enter into unit-cost performance- 
based contracts in which some portion of 
the payment is based on results, usually 
expressed in terms of placements. This, in 
turn, according to the authors, influences 
contractors to take only those individuals 
who are the most motivated and have the 
least barriers to employment. From an 
efficiency standpoint, these kinds of con- 
tracts are preferable to others that are not 
performance-based. However, they may not 
be meeting the aims oi the program itself. 53 

Again, in contrast to this argument, 
the 1985 NAB survey found that only about 
2 percent of the PIC chairs and 3 percent 
of the SDA administrators who were inter- 
viewed cited performance standards as hav- 
ing any significant effect on the use of 
performance-based contracts. 54 

As in the case of participant selection, 
more information needs to be gathered to 
determine the actual impact of performance 
standards on contractor selection and con- 
tractor behavior regarding screening and 
services offered. It is likely that training 
providers who enter into performance-based 
contracts have an economic incentive to 
select participants who they believe will do 
well in the program. Whether this has an 
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important effect on program operations and 
whethei this is any more likely to occur 
under JTPA than under prior Federal pro- 
grams are questions which cannot be an- 
swered conclusively with current data. 

Youth 
• Standards 

Three of the Federal performance measures 
established by the Secretary of Labor focus 
on youth. They are the youth entered 
employment rate, the youth positive termi- 
nation rate, and the youth cost per positive 
termination. Most States elected to use ihi 
three measures established at the Federa 
level, although they also calculated tne 
standards using the DOL regression for- 
mula. The few States that have offered 
some variation added to the three basic 
measures in some way. For example, sev- 
eral added minimum service levels to school 
dropouts before an SDA could receive an 
incentive award from the 6-percent setaside 
for that purpose. In the States that modi- 
fied the three national youth performance 
measures, the youth positive termination 
rate was reduced and/or the youth cost per 
positive termination standard was increased, 
making it easier to achieve minimally ac- 
ceptable performance levels. 55 

Youth competencies, which are meas- 
urable goals other than job placement that 
are established by PIC's, may by law be 
used as positive termination measures. Four 
such measures have been suggested by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, ncluding pre- 
employment skills (e.g., problem-solving, 
job seeking, and job getting), work matu- 
rity skills (e.g., dependability), basic educa- 
tion skills (speaking, writing, computation), 
and job specific skills (e.g., typing). In PY 
1985, the Department of Labor began col- 
lecting information on its annual report 
about the number of youth who terminated 
from JTPA after achieving PIC-approved 
competencies. The decision to begin collect- 
ing this information, which the Commission 
had long supported, was, in part, an effort 
to indicate to project administrators that 
the development of job-related skills by 
young people is at least as important as 
finding a joH A proposal to collect addi- 
information on the need for compe- 



tency development and its attainment 
was disapproved by OMB in the summer of 

1986, however, despite an appeal by DOL. 

The 1985 NAB survey found that the 
attainment of youth competencies was con- 
sidered a legitimate outcome for youth by 
85 percent of the PIC chairs and three- 
quarters of the SDA administrators who 
were interviewed. 56 Reflecting this view, 
youth competency systems are now in place 
in most SDA's, although it took some time 
to develop them. In cases where they are 
not in place, that fact often reflects the 
PIC view that placement ought to be the 
goal of all programs, including those for 
youth, and that other forms of positive 
terminations take the impetus away from 
the placement goal. In a few States, some 
friction has developed between the State 
and local SDA/PIC's because of the local 
decision not to develop y h competencies. 
However, this situation is not common 
nationwide. 

A GAO report, issued in February 

1987, noted that most local programs now 
have some youth competency system in 
place, but they differ significantly in the 
areas of competency included and in crite- 
ria for youths to be reported as a program 
success from the attainment of competency. 
Since competency programs are locally de- 
termined and do vary from one area to 
another, the GAO report underscored the 
need for performance standards that can be 
adjusted to take into account these differ- 
ences. "Otherv se," the report concludes, 
"less comprehensive programs, such as 
those providing only pre-employment skills 
training, will appear more successful than 
those providing training that includes basic 
education, which is more costly and harder 
for trainees to complete. Thus, incentive 
awards could discourage, not encourage, 
provision of the training money youths 
need.'' 

The GAO report takes no position on 
whether a separate competency performance 
standard should be set, but if one is 
established, GAO does recommend that the 
collection of data on the extent to which all 
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youth in competency training attained com- 
petencies, be the basis for its development. 
As noted in the section on reporting, OMB 
disapproved Labor's request to begin col- 
lecting that data in PY 1986 so such a 
standard could be set for PY 1988. 57 



F Preliminary 
• Judgments 

Most observers agree that performance 
standards, which are being met in many 
areas with little difficulty (except for below- 
average costs), have helped to establish the 
"image" of JTPA as an efficient, cost- 
effective program. Critics, however, charge 
that the standards have had undesirable 
effects on client selection (leading to 
"creaming" of the most job-ready); the 
length (short) and content (OJT, job 
search) of programs; and expenditure rates 
(below planned levels). On the other hand, 
results indicate that overall placement rates 
are high and that most PIC chairs and 
SDA directors who commented in a na- 
tional survey are satisfied with program 
outcomes. 

More information is needed to assess 
adequately the impact of standards on job 
retention and wages and on the behavior of 
service providers in selecting trainees and 
choosing services. However, it is apparent 
that in order to provide greater assistance 
to the hard-to-serve, local administrators 
have added some special programs for 
school dropouts, adolescent parents, dis- 
placed homemakers, and others with special 
needs. The problem of low expenditure 
rates is more pervasive and resistant to 
remedy, but the NAB survey indicates that 



neither PIC chairs nor local program ad- 
ministrators consider this a major "prob- 
lem" under most circumstances. 

One concern that has surfaced among 
both policymakers and legislators is the 
need to begin thinking about and develop- 
ing performance standards thai measure the 
longer range program results for JTPA. 
Both increased employment and earnings of 
participants and reductions in welfare de- 
pendency are considered important indicators 
of a positive return on tax dollars expended 
for the program. Additional data will need 
to be collected before these standards can 
be developed, however. Some of the infor- 
mation on post-program employment activ- 
ity is called for on the revised reporting 
form adopted by the Department of Labor 
for PY 1986. Other information to help 
determine the extent of welfare dependency 
reduction is still needed, as is the informa- 
tion recommended by GAO if a decision is 
made to develop a separate competency 
standard for youth. 

The Congress has also specifically 
asked the National Commission for Em- 
ployment Policy to assess the true impact 
of performance standards on the choice of 
who is served, what services are provided, 
and the cost of services (Sec. 106 (f)). 
Research has been planned by the Commis- 
sion to respond to these questions. Cer- 
tainly, there are many bits of evidence to 
support varying opinions that are accumu- 
lating in the various national evaluations 
and other JTPA research that has already 
taken place. However, a definitive answer, 
based on careful analysis of all the data 
available and additional information gath- 
ered for the purpose of addressing the 
specific issues, has not yet been determined. 



Part B: Summer Youth Programs 

I. Legislative Requirements 



The Act provides for summer programs to 
serve disadvantaged youth. The legislation 
defines youth as those aged 16 to 21, except 
that 14- and 15-year-olds may be included 
summer programs, if appropriate and 
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for the local area. 

Fund* for the program may be used 
for basic and remedial education, institu- 
tional and on-the-job training, work experi- 
ence programs, employment counseling, oc- 
cupational training preparation for work, 
outreach and enrollment activities, job 
search and job club activities, and other 
employment or job training activity that 
will prepare young people for work or place 
them in jobs. Funds may also be used for 
supportive services necessary to enable eligi- 
ble youth to participate in the program. 

Amendments to JTPA enacted in Oc- 
tober 1986 provide for a statement of 
purpose to be added to the summer pro- 
gram. Further, service delivery areas will 
now be required to assess the reading and 



math skill levels of program participants 
and to describe in their local plans how 
they shall spend funds for basic and reme- 
dial education. Each SDA will be required 
to establish written goals and objectives for 
the program, such as improvement in 
school retention and completion, academic 
performance, and employability skills, as 
well as demonstrated coordination with 
other community service organizations. 
SDA's within local school districts that 
operate on a year-round, full-time basis are 
also authorized to offer the summer pro- 
gram during vacation periods considered 
equivalent to summer vacation. Finally, in 
a related amendment, funds that are spent 
for pre-employment skills training for 14- 
and 15-year-olds may for the first time be 
counted toward the 40-percent youth expen- 
diture requirement under Title II-A. 



II. Participants and Expenditures 



Very little information is collected on the 
summer youth programs except for the 
number of participants and level of expen- 
ditures. (New reporting requirements, begin- 
ning in October 1986, provide for the 
collection of characteristics data for sum- 
mer enrollees.) As Table 14 shows, the 
expenditure rates have fluctuated slightly 
over time in response to supplemental ap- 
propriations and the addition of carry-in 
monies, The number of participants, ac- 
cording to budget plans, shows similar 
changes, responding in part to reduced 
funds, but also reflecting what is expected 
to be a slightly higher cost-per-participant 
rate, as remedial education and literacy 
training are added to the programs. The 
current program cost is about SI, 000 or 
$1 ,050 per participant. 



Table 14. 

Summer Youth Employment Program 
Participants and Expenditures 



Expenditures 
Summer Participants (000) 

1984 793,100 S714XXX) 1 

1985 800,100 806,700 
1986 2 777.600 784.000 
1987 3 613,000 636.000 
1Q8H 3 694,000 750.000 



'Late supplemental added to pn^ram resulting in vuitvimt to the next 
program \eir 
2 Figua*s estimated den. id from hud^tt reports 
^Planned 

Source I S IX'partniLnt of Labor FmpLAnunl and Iraimne 
Administration 



III. Program Quality 



There are very few evaluations of the 
summer youth program, and only one re- 
© nt survey that focuses on the summer 
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program under JTPA. Nevertheless, most 
criticism of the summer program over time 
has centered on the quality of the program 
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assignments and the degree of supervision 
provided to young people who participate. 
Examples of excellent projects that teach 
useful skills under the direction of forceful, 
caring supervisors can be provided, just as 
examples of less successful projects that 
lack these qualities can be found. Like 
many components of ITPA, success or 
failure is largely dependent upon the capa- 
bility and interest of local public officials 
and program administrators reponsible for 
the program. 

The NAB survey for 1985 indicated 
that many private employers support sum- 
mer youth employment programs by adding 
supplemental funds to the regular Title II-B 
allocation for their area. Twenty percent of 
the PIC's responding to the survey indi- 
cated that they supplemented regular pro- 
grams, about half using funds provided by 
local or State governments and the remain- 
der adding in private sector funds, as well. 
Most of these SDA\ were located in large 
urban areas. Private sector funding ranged 
widely from a high of $750,000 to about 
$1,000, with a median of $50,000. 5S 

The 1986 technical amendments to 
JTPA addressed a basic concern about the 
summer program, namely, the need to 
include basic skills and remedial education 
components in the program offerings as a 
means of preventing what research has 
shown is a loss in educational attainment, 
particularly for the disadvantaged, during 
the summer months. A study by the Na- 
tional Job Training Partnership, Inc., 
(NJTP) found that many SDA's were al- 
ready providing educational services to 
summer youth participants, with participa- 
tion rates in summer education components 
rising dramatically in the summer of 1985. 
The report indicated, however, that partici- 
pation rates now appear to be leveling off 
at 20 percent, on average, of total enroll- 
ment, with most SDA's targeting such 
services on fewer than 15 percent of then 
SYEP participants. 

The range in costs per participant is 
wide, according to this report, from $19 to 
$2,667, with a mid-point of $469. Reflect- 
ing these cost variations, there are great 
differences in program designs that reflect 
community needs and desires. Funding for 
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the projects comes largely from Title II-A 
(about 86 percent in the sampled SDA's), 
with the remaining 14 percent derived from 
local education agencies and other sources. 
Among the reasons cited by administrators 
for the development of these programs are 
the need to respond to local employer 
needs, r'erest from local school systems, 
and the realization that basic skills are 
necessary for success ^n the job. Despite a 
real interest on the part of many localities 
to provide such services, a problem faced 
by all was overcoming the logistical diffi- 
culties of scheduling and providing trans- 
portation to a centralized location where 
the education could be provided. Another 
severe difficulty involved the resistance of 
many youth to summer classwork, which 
resulted in poor attendance and disciplinary 
problems. 

Most of the respondents to the survey 
opposed any mandated fixed minimum level 
of expenditure for summer remedial educa- 
tion (a Senate proposal that was not en- 
acted in the final amendments) because of 
the desire to maintain local flexibility in 
providing such services and because of a 
fear that it would drive up the cost of 
educational component., which are cur- 
rently inexpensive in most areas, and force 
the restructuring of current program de- 
signs. It was also felt that such a mandate 
might lead to difficulties between JTPA 
agencies and local education agencies, 
which until now had proceded satisfactorily 
on a voluntary basis. 

The NJTP survey also addressed the 
issue of developing summer program per- 
formance standards. Most of the JTPA 
professionals who responded supported the 
concept, but felt that they should be devel- 
oped with the understanding that measure- 
ment of skill gains from part-time, short- 
term program experiences can be imprecise, 
and the measures and standards should be 
adjustable locally to account for differences 
in youth characteristics, local educational 
policies, and State educational achievement 
standards/ 9 

SH N \B. I9S5 Swum . p 4V 

"National lob framing I'aif ncr^hip, Iik . Idututmn 
in I oial IIP. 1 Summer ) (tilth Programs 1 fuller \utionul 
Pitturv (Washington, I) ( 1 986) 
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In sum, the summer program, which 
has long provided jobs to young people 
varies considerably by locality in terms of 
both the calibre of job assignments and the 
quality of supervision. Many service deliv- 
ery areas are now providing some remedial 
education and literacy training to partici- 
pants, which is expected to enrich the 
programs considerably for those youth who 



might otherwise lose some measure of their 
educational skills during the summer 
months. The number of SDA's providing 
remedial education and literacy training is 
expected to increase in response to the 
latest JTPA amendments. A comprehensive 
evaluation of the revised summer program 
has yet to be mounted. 
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Title III: Employment and Training 
Assistance for Dislocated Workers 



L Administrative Provisions 



A Federal 
• Allotment Procedures 

In addition to programs for economically 
disadvantaged youth and adults, the Job 
Plaining Partnership Act provides a sepa- 
rate program of assistance to 4 'dislocated 
workers," those individuals who have been 
terminated or laid off from jobs to which 
they are unlikely to return, who have been 
terminated or received a notice of termina- 
tion because of a plant closure, or who are 
long-term unemployed with limited pros- 
pects for employment or reemployment in 
their previous occupation. 1 



Seventy-five percent of the funds avail- 
able for Title III are allotted by formula: 
one-third on the basis of each State's level 
of unemployment; one-third on the basis of 
the State's excess number of unemployed 
(above 4.5 percent); and one-third on the 
basis of the relative number of individuals 
who have been unemployed 15 weeks or 
more (Sec. 301 (b)). (See Figure 19.) 

States receiving these funds must 
match the full amouru with public or 



'Sol M)2 ot 1 1 PA defines dislocated workers for 
program purposes 



Figure 19. 
Distribution of Title III Funus 
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Discretionary Grants to Slates 



U S Department of Labor 



75% by formula \ 



Sute 



f 1/3 State unemployment level 

1/3 Excess number of 
unemployed (over 
4 5 percent) 

!/3 Kelative number 
unemployed 15 weeks 
or longer 



Grants to Projects/SDA\ 



No Matching Required 

Distribution by Application 
ot States 



100% Matching Required (cash or in-kind, 
matching requirement reduced by 10 percent 
for each 1 percent State unemployment rate 
exceeds the national rate) 



•Distribution by RFP, by formula, by area, 
.or other method determined by the State 



Source Job Training Partnership Au. Sections M\\ and Mn 
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private non-Federal funds, although the 
amount of required matching funds is re- 
duced by 10 percent for ea^ 1 percent the 
State's average late of unemployment is 
above the national rate of unemployment. 
Half of the funds provided by States for 
unemployment insurance benefits can be 
counted toward the match, as can all of the 
funds used to support State or local em- 
ployment and training programs such as 
vocational education, or other programs 
provided by private nonprofit organizations 
or for-profit employers. 

Twenty-five percent of the funds avail- 
able for Title III programs are reserved for 
the Secretary of Labor's discretionary use 
in providing training and other assistance to 
individuals affected by mass layoffs, natu- 
ral disasters, or Federal Government ac- 
tions, as well as for persons who reside in 
areas of high unemployment or areas desig- 
nated as enterprise zones. Matching is not 
required from the States for this discretion- 
ary money. 

From October 1982 through June 
1986, over $650 million was appropriated 
by the Congress for Title HI programs. (See 
Table 15.) About $488 million of this was 
distributed to States by formula, and the 
remaining $162 million was distributed by 
the Department of Labor to specific dislo- 
cated worker projects through the 



Table 15. 

JTPA Title III Funding 
Dollars in Millions 





Formula 


Discretional*} 


Total 


Oct 1982-Sept 1983 


S82 5 


$27 5 


snoo 


Oct. 1983-June 1984 


707 


23 5 


94 2 


July 1984-June 1985 


107.3 


557 


2230 


July 1985-June 1986 


167.3 


557 


2230 


Subtotal 


487.8 


162 4 


650 2 


July 1986-June 1987* 


718 


23 9 


95.7 


July 1987-June 1988 


1500 


50.0 


200.0 


Total 


$7096 


$2363 


S945 9 


♦Department ot l^hor estimates tor program 


Wars I9R6 and 


|yf(7 



Source GAO. Report to the Congress. DisUmmd Markers haul fivanini\ 
and Ottiiomes Under the Jt>b Dwnmi> fttrttunhtp ,4» t 
(GPO Washington. DC . March 1987). p 12 
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Table 16. 



JTPA Title III Allocations, 
October 1982-June 1986 

Dollars in Thousands 



State Formula 


Discretionary 


Toul 


Alabama 


$12.3067 


$5,855 3 


$18.162 0 


Alaska 


988 3 


5005 


1.4888 


Arizona 


4.833 3 


1.7000 


6.533 3 


Arkansas 


4.264 3 


1.5490 


5.8133 


California 


52.744 3 


11.0961 


63.8404 


Colorado 


4>,36 


1.3000 


5.4936 


Connecticut 


3.647 3 


8000 


4,4473 


Delaware 


932 6 


00 


932 6 


Florida 


15.493 9 


718 2 


16,212 1 


Georgia 


7.634 5 


1,3000 


8,934 5 


Hawaii 


1.0588 


00 


1,0588 


Idaho 


1.7990 


1.3876 


3,1866 


Illinois 


31.361 9 


10.333 9 


41,6958 


Indiana 


14.4144 


8.966 5 


23.3809 


Iowa 


5,3387 


1,637 3 


6.9760 


Kansas 


2 630 1 


2.6707 


5,3008 


Kcntuck) 


8.3494 


2,4054 


10,7548 


Louisiana 


9,283 3 


763 5 


10.0468 


Maine 


1,8356 


2.331 8 


4,1674 


Maryland 


6,634 2 


2.4900 


9,124 2 


Massachusetts 


8.4030 


3.956 1 


12,3591 


Michigan 


33.8194 


7.735 2 


41,5546 


Minnesota 


7,102 7 


5.202 5 


12.3052 


Mississippi 


5,8965 


1.6750 


7.571 5 


Missouri 


9,728 4 


7999 


10,5283 


Montana 


1,439 9 


1.8161 


3.2560 


Nebraska 


1.5281 


1,184 1 


2,712 0 


Nevada 


2.142 0 


4000 


2,542 0 


New Hampshire 


1.0154 


7498 


1.765 2 


New Jcrsev 


12.9247 


1.9300 


14.8547 


New Mexico 


2.3565 


1.1000 


3.4565 


New York 


30.5437 


11.462 6 


42.0063 


North Carolina 


10.6284 


2.4675 


13.095 9 


North Dakota 


5630 


3400 


9030 


Ohio 


13.216 1 


9.7440 


42.9601 


Oklahoma 


4,1319 


2.0000 


6.131 9 


Oregon 


7.1653 


6.218 9 


13.384 2 


Pennsylvania 


31.235 2 


5.524 1 


36.759 1 


Rhode Island 


1.8894 


2.242 6 


4.1320 


South Carolina 


6,5510 


2.083 9 


8,634 9 


South Dakota 


551 5 


7500 


1.3015 


Tennessee 


11 357 2 


1.4000 


12.757 2 


lexas 


19.27^7 


61100 


25.3837 


Utah 


2.1908 


5.6288 


7.8196 


Vermont 


6671 


00 


6671 


Virginia 


6 512 5 


1.8oo 9 


8.3794 


Washington 


11.5548 


4.7054 


16.260 2 


West Virginia 


6.7917 


1695 1 


10.4888 


Wisconsin 


12 1146 


4419 5 


16.534 I 


Wvonung 


6670 


00 


6670 


Total Allocation to 








Suites 


54717077 


$15^0138 


$628,721 5 


Hhe ditlereme between thi total stati 


il lout ion ami the amounts budgeted 


lor rule HI <ScV>(>2 million 


is due to allocations to the hiMnct 


ol ( iilumbu 


and I S territories ami amounts retained b\ the Department ol 


.ahot 


• Sonne GAO htsLnnhd 


\U >rkt ts pp 


in 
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Secretary's discretionary fund. Table 16 
shows the State shares of JTPA ! itle 111 
discretiorary and formula funds for this 
perioc . 



B 



State Oversight 
• Responsibilities 

1. The Governor's Role 



One of the key elements of the Title III 
program is the latitude it provides to the 
Governor of each State to design and 
implement displaced worker programs. Pro- 
gram targeting, intrastate funding distribu- 
tion, and types of services are all within the 
discretion of the State government. In 
about half of sampled States in the Westat 
study, administrative responsibility rests 
with the State Department of Labor, al- 
though State Governors and the State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils also fre- 
quently play a role in the approval of 
funding. 

The Westat study prepared for the 
Department of Labor found that the role of 
the Governor in the 20 states in their 
sample ranged from no role at all or 
extremely passive to very active. There were 
only a few states at both extremes, how- 
ever. Most fell into the "intermediate" 
control category, with Governors showing 
varying degrees of interest, personal sup- 
port, and direction within this broad cate- 
gory. 2 

Governors who exhibited the greatest 
degree of personal interest and control in 
Title III programs tended to be individuals 
who were committed to state economic 
development, as well as coordination of 
State agencies and ties between the public 
and private sectors. Governors of States 
with severe unemployment problems due to 
major plant closings or large numbers of 
displaced farmers were also naturally more 
concerned with the Title III programs oper- 
ating in their States. 3 Reflective of this 
concern, pressure from the States led to a 
Department of Labor policy ;hat broadened 
the definition of dislocated workers to 
include displaced farmers, an action later 
formalized in the law through the 1986 
JTPA amendments. 



A Westat study associate noted also 
that the creation of "rapid response teams" 
to deal with unexpected layoffs or plant 
closings was one of the more visible and 
popular actions by the most active Gover- 
nors. 4 The Office of Technology Assess- 
ment has also reported that some State 
officials of Title III programs say that 
"they would welcome additional advice and 
technical assistance from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor on how best to manage 
rapid response to plant closings and lay- 
offs." 5 

The concept of mobilizing all relevant 
State and local resources to meet the chal- 
lenge of a sudden major layoff or plant 
closure is similar to the Canadian model, 
which is frequently cited as an example of a 
rapid response approach that has benefits 
far outweighing its costs. A recent report 
by the Office of Technology Assessment 
notes that Arizona, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Isiand, South Carolina, and Texas are 
among those States that are most active in 
responding to a perceived threat of punt 
closures through such a team approach. 
One example is Arizona's Pre-Layoff Assis- 
tance Coordination Team (PACT), which 
tries to mobilize services of the JTPA Title 
III program, ES, UI, and other appropriate 
sources of assistance, including community 
colleges and block grants. By offering pre- 
layoff testing, counseling, job search, and 
job placement assistance, the State team 
works to help prevent the drop in worker 
morale and the community disruption that 
frequently accompanies plant closures. 6 

A few States have broadened the con- 
cept of rapid response teams to include 
preventive steps that may avoid plant clos- 
ings. These steps may include offering 
assistance directly to companies or in some 
instances to providing retraining to workers 
before the layoff. The Carl D, Perkins 



2 Wesiat, final Report, p 9-4 

7/w/, p 9-5 

Ulml 

'Congress ot the United States, Oltitc ot Technology 
Assessment, Plant Closing. Advance Sot tic ami Rapid 
Response, Special Report. Sept 1986, p 46 

*V S Congress, Office of Teihnolog) Assessment, 
Tnhnolofty and St natural Unemployment' Reemploying 
Displaced Adults (Washington, DC. Government Printing 
Office, Pen 1986), pp. 190-191 
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Vocational Act of 1984 does authorize 
Federal assistance for active employees who 
need education to return to their jobs or 
upgrading to qualify for higher paid or 
more dependable employment, although no 
funds have yet been appropriated for this 
purpose. 7 

2. The State Job Training 
Coordinating Council 

The SJTCC's exhibited a variation in inter- 
est and activity that paralleled that of the 
Governor in most cases. About one-quarter 
of the sampled States in the Westat study 
had State councils that assumed oversight 
responsibilities and became involved in clar- 
ifying eligibility standards, setting perfor- 
mance standards, approving expenditure 
plans, or other administrative matters. 8 As 
noted in the regional meetings of State 
Council chairs sponsored by the Commis- 
sion in 1986, several councils had estab- 
lished their own rapid response teams as 
one of several subcommittee activities. 9 
Other councils had special subcommittees 
that reviewed funding proposals for specific 
projects and indicated their approval to the 
State Department of Labor or other admin- 
istrative unit charged with administering 
Title III funds. 



quired somewhat greater detail. For exam- 
ple, about 5 of the 20 sampled States 
collected 90-day followup information on 
participants, although it was generally lim- 
ited to job retention. 



Figure 20. 
Predominant Funding Methods 



18% 




Source GAD Report. Dislocated Workers (March 1Q87). p 19 



Funding 
• Issues 



3. Monitoring 

Most of the States in the Westat study 
indicated that they monitored program per- 
formance (usually on a monthly basis) and 
expenditures (usually quarterly). The thor- 
oughness of the monitoring was reported to 
vary considerably among States, although 
most used the results to inform the State 
Council and other State administrators 
about problems, which could result in cor- 
rective action plans or influence refunding 
decisions. 

A majority of the 20 sample States 
either had Title III management informa- 
tion systems or were in the process of 
developing integrated systems that included 
Title III information. For States with on- 
line systems in place, monthly or quarterly 
program reports were usually generated. 
Most information collected paralleled that 
required for the Department of Labor's 
annual status report, although a few re- 

er|c 



1. Allocation Strategies 

States have adopted several different strate- 
gies for allocating the funds that are dis- 
tributed to them from the Federal level by 
formula. As indicated in Figure 20, derived 
from a GAO survey drawn from Title III 
projects operating between October 1 982 
and March 1985, the most popular proce- 
dure is the use of a general RFP or 
"request for proposal." Any local jurisdic- 
tion can submit a proposal for projects that 
will be screened and accepted or rejected by 
State administrators including State Title III 
staff, the SJTCC, and the Governor. Pro- 
posals under consideration are then sent to 
the PIC and local elected officials from the 

Ibid. 

"Westat, Final Report, p 9-6. 

y Chairs from Midwestern and Northeastern States 
most frequently cited this development, as might be ex- 
pected, but other States had also set them up as a special 
component of their council activities 
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project area foi their review and approxal 
before the Governor's office or SJTCC 
approves projects for funding. Other proce- 
dures include funding on a project basis for 
specified areas (with or without an RFP), 
earmarking funds for specific SDA\, 
formula-finding statewide or to specific 
service delivery areas and/or projects. In 
still other cases, a statewide program is 
administered from the State level. Whether 
there is statewide coverage or not depends 
in all cases on the discretion of the State 
admini>trators, who are in charge of the 
allocation process. 

The RFP process for the allocation of 
funds was popular in the transition year 
and the first full program year because it 
allowed State officials to select projects that 
were consistent with State policies and to 
control funding with a minimum amount of 
administrative responsibility. At the same 
time, however, the process is thought to 
have delayed the distribution of funds be- 
cause of the lengthy time involved in 
assessing proposals. Small program opera- 
tors from rural SDA's are also believed to 
have been discouraged from participating 
by the technical requirements and detailed 
guideline, called for in responding to the 
RFP's. 10 Finally, there is some concern that 
States did not make the availability of the 
funds widely known to local SDA's so that 
they could respond in a timelv fashion to 
the RFP's. Indeed, the general lack of SDA 
involvement in the allocation process is 
taken as an indication in one study that 
"Statrs are continuing to centralize their 
control over the program/' 11 

One of the signs of continuing State 
control in the allocation process is the 
retention of some portion of the State's 
formula Title III allocation (from 10 to 35 
percent) as a "Governor's discretionary 
fund," sometimes meant to be part of a 
"rapid response" effort or to address state- 
wide dislocated worker needs or simply to 
be held in reserve for an unexpected plant 
closure or other emergency need. 12 

In light of criticism that Title III funds 
are not being utilized in a timely enough 
fashion, State administration of Mit pro- 
gram and particularly of the substate fund 
allocation process requires further scrutiny. 



2. Matching 

Under JTPA, States receiving Title III 
funds must proxidc matching funds equal 
to the formula-funded allocation, although 
there is a reduction of 10 percent for each 
percentage point that a State's unemploy- 
ment rate exceeds the national average. The 
Westat survey found that most State's 
designated approved sources of matching, 
but usually gave the responsibility of pro- 
ducing the required match to program 
operators. n 

Sources of matching have included a 
portion of participant's unemployment ben- 
efits; the employer's share of wages paid 
under an on-the-job training contract; in- 
kind contributions from particular staff 
services provided by the State such as labor 
marke* information offered by the Employ- 
ment erxice; and non-tuition costs of 
community colleges and State vocational 
and technical schools. In only a few States 
(3 in the 20-State Westat sample) did the 
State legislature actually appropriate funds 
to meet the matching requirement. 14 

There are a number of implications for 
program performance inherent in this 
matching system. For example, the reliance 
on in-kind contributions has generally 
meant that very little in the way of actual 
additional resources are added to Title III 
programs. The paperwork required to dem- 
onstrate an in-kind match appears to be 
cumbersome as well, in several reported 
cases resulting in the withdrawal of pro- 
gram proposals by contractors after they 
were informed of the requirements associ- 
ated with identifying the match. 

While the ability to count half of the 
State-funded unemployment insurance bene- 
fits as a matching contribution for Title III 
programs was considered by the Congress 
to be a means of encouraging early pro- 
gram interxention for UI recipients, the 
results have not always met these expecta- 
tions. In one State included in the Westat 
sample, officials indicated that their man- 



"'W csi.il. ap u/.pp 9-11 thiough 9 13 
u /htd , p 9 I* 
1 Ibid 

il /hid , p 9 17 

u fhul , pp 9-17 and *M« 
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Figure 21. 

State Title III Cumulative Program Expenditures (All Years), as of June 30. 1986, and National 
Expenditures for Program Year 1985. 



Expenditures for JTPA Title III Funds 

in PY 1985 (July 1, 1985 to June 30, 1986) 

Availability = $404 5 million* 



♦Includes $1835 million carr>-in as of 
Julv 1, 1985, and $222 5 million appropriated 




45£ 
Funds 
Expended 
$183 1 million 



55% 



Funds 
Remaining 
$2244 million 



Percentage of Expenditures for Title III Programs (cumulative through June 30, 1986) 




Sources US Department ot Labor and GAO. Di\l<K<aed Workers (Marvh W87) p 2^ 



agement information s\stem was not able 
to identify unemployment payments to Title 
111 participants. Persons who have ex- 
hausted UI benefits or are nearly at the end 
of their eligibility would also be less likely 
to be enrolled in areas that relied on the Ul 
match. 15 

er|c 



In general, the reliance on in-kind 
matching for the formula-funded Title III 
programs appears to make the program 
somewhat less flexible than it was intended 
to be and to add to the paperwork require- 
ments. 

"ibid 
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3. Expenditures 

The low expenditure rate has been one of 
the major disappointments of* the Title 111 
program. (See Figure 21.) In February, 
1985, the Administration asked the Con- 
gress to reseind SI 20 million of Program 
Year 1985 funds because of the extensive 
amount of unused carryover funds available 
from previous appropriations. Although the 
rescission was never acted upon, the Ad- 
ministration subsequently proposed a reduc- 
tion of 55 percent in the Fiscal Year 1986 
budget for Title III programs (reduced to 
$100 million) on the grounds that the 
amount of carryover funds would make up 
the difference and maintain the level of 
services for the previous year. 

As indicated in GAO testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 
tunities of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on November 8, 1985, this 
rationale did not take into account the fact 
that some States spent all of their money 
and had no carryover. The GAO found 
that 23 States would have less money 
available for dislocated workers in 1986 
than in 1985. Because of the legislated 
formula for distribution of Title HI funds, 
it is currently impossible to take into 
account the level of carryover in each State 
when allocating fiscal year funds. 16 

The level of proposed funding for FY 
1987 is back to the $200 million level, to 
take into account a proposed new worker 
adjustment program that would combine 
what is now JTPA Title III with the 
currently separate Trade Adjustment Assis- 
tance (TAA) program. However, there is 
still considerable concern about the diffi- 
culty in spending Title 111 funds and a 
desire to understand better why this h?s 
been a problem. 

The Westat study for the Department 
of Labor, which focused only on the 
transition period and first program year, 
noted several reasons for the difficulties 
encountered in reaching planned expendi- 
ture rates. Problems with program adminis- 
tration and operations resulting in the delay 
in funding for the transition year; the 
reliance on the RFP process for distributing 
Title III funds in many States; competition 
among various State agencies for control 
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over the program; and reliance on unem- 
ployment insurance benefits as the source 
of matching funds were all cited as contrib- 
uting factors. 17 

Underreporting of expenditures is an- 
other reason that the program may only 
appear to be behind in its activities, how- 
ever. Several of the Westat Associates 
noted that State reports on Title III ex- 
penditures were incomplete, sometimes be- 
cause of administrative lags, sometimes be- 
cause performance-based contracting delays 
expenditures until placement or other per- 
formance milestones are reached, and some- 
times because project reporting occurs only 
after completion of the project. 18 

States that held Title 111 funds at the 
State level, either as part of a contingency 
fund or as part of an RFP funding proce- 
dure, generally were found by evaluators to 
have less success in expending their funds. 
In one case, evaluators for Westat reported 
that a State with a very low expenditure 
rate set aside half of its allocation to fund 
OJT contracts for dislocated workers writ- 
ten by local Job Service offices, but that 
there was no indication that the local ES 
offices were awaie that the funds were 
available foi that purpose. |t; While some 
States have corrected their procedures for 
funding in response to undcrexpenditures, it 
seems clear that one characteristic of pro- 
grams that fully utilize available funds is 
rapid disbursement of State funds to local 
projects or service delivery areas. 

What is also clear to evaluators, how- 
ever, is that carryover in the range of 25 to 
40 percent is to be expected, even in States 
that obligate all of their funds in a particu- 
lar program year. Reasons cited for this 
arc: 



"'See the ihsuission m tin "Statement ot William I 
(rdinn. \ssouau 1 Dueuot. Human Resouue^ Division, 
1' S lioncial AuiHimmg OIIko. Rotate (he Subcommittee 
on \ mplovmoni Oppot tunnies. House C ommiltec on t.duea- 
hon and labor, on the I oh I rami up Partnership Act. Tide 
Hi Dislocated Worker Piogram." No\cmbcr 8. 1985. 
pp 8-10 

r VVestat. final Report^ p 9 10 lor further disuis- 
sion ot the problem ot under expend it lire in Title III 
programs, see (MA, Rwrnplox i*w Displaced Adult u 
PP 186-187 

|K V\csial. fatal Report, p 10-1 

''V/Jif/ . pp 10- S through 10- 10 
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• Lags between the allocation of funds 
to an RFP and the actual contracting 
of funds to eventual successful con- 
tractors. 

• Lags between the allocation of those 
funds and the eventual drawing down 
of obligated funds under a perform- 
ance-based contract. 

• Lags between the obligation of funds 
to, for example, OJT contracts with an 
employer and the actual reimbursement 
of those wage contracts, often at the 
end of the contract. 

• Obligation of funds to projects that 
never get off the ground due to the use 
of new contractors who are not in a 
position to run a large dislocated 
worker project. 

• Obligation of funds to projects that do 
not completely spend the funds within 
the time period of the contract, leading 
to de-obligation and re-obligation of 
the funds. 

• Obligation of funds to multi-year 
projects funded out of current year 
allocations. 

• Allocation of a contingency fund 
which may not be fully utilized result- 
ing in re-obligation in the succeeding 
year. 

Besides these various problems associ- 
ated wiih the funding procedures, other 
researchers noted that workers may turn 
down retraining as an option if they per- 
ceive that it is for a job they consider less 
attractive than the one they have lost 
(because of low pay or any other reason); 
securing a match is a problem; or project 
staff are not familiar with the task of 
serving displaced workers who have differ- 
ent employment expectations than disadvan- 
taged persons. 21 

For all of these reasons, it is clear that 
spending patterns under Title 111 are likely 
to be more erratic than under Title II, 
although activities designed to facilitate 
application for State funds and to track the 
expenditure of funds in the most timely 
manner would help to clarify the status of 
the program on a national basis. 

erJc 



DThe Secretary's 
• Discretionary Projects 

The Secretary of Labor h able to award on 
a discretionary basis each year, up to 
25 percent of the funds appropriated for 
Title III programs. In addition to the 
requirements listed in the Act itself, DOL 
regulations require that the needs of those 
eligible cannot be met by other JTPA 
programs or other State and local pro- 
grams, and that a substantial number of 
individuals concentrated in a labor market 
area or industry are affected. 22 In order to 
qualify for funds, Governors must submit 
an application to the Secretary according to 
the instructions issued annually by the 
Department of Labor, which specify appli- 
cation procedures, selection criteria, and the 
approval process. 2 ^ 

Among those States that apply for 
discretionary funds, some use an RFP pro- 
cess to select projects for submission to the 
Department. Frequently, these are States 
that use an RFP process for their regular 
formula grants as well. In one case reported 
by Westat. a State sent "the jpost meritori- 
ous proposals" to the Department for con- 
sideration for discretionary funding and 
delayed their own funding with formula 
monies until the Secretary had responded — 
a procedure that would delay their alloca- 
tion of Title III funds within the State and 
contribute to rhp overall funding problem 
noted above. 24 

States that do not apply for discretion- 
ary funds have sometimes cited the fact 
that they had not been able to spend all of 
their formula funds, were late in meeting 
the Secretary's deadline for proposal sub- 
missions, or had other difficulties with the 
administrative procedures. 25 There was also 
some misunderstanding about the need to 
match the Secretary's discretionary monies 
which has been clarified by a 1986 amend- 
ment that prohibits such matching. 

:u lbnl , pp 10-11 and 10-12 
''//w/ , pp 10-12 and 10 13 

"federal Register, vol 48, no 51, lucsdax. 
March 15, 1985, p 11088, subpart ( -Ml 22 

lx lhid , suhpait ( -631 21, and Westat, I inal Report, 
' pp 10-13 and 10-14 

M W est at, I ma/ Report, p 10 1* 
2K lhtd , p 10-16 
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IL Eligibility and 
Participation 

JTPA identifies three groups of "dislocated 
workers" who are eligible for the program: 
(1) Persons who have been terminated or 
laid off, cannot collect unemployment in- 
surance because they are ineligible or have 
exhausted their entitlement, and are un- 
likely to return to their previous industry or 
occupation; (2) people who have been ter- 
minated because of the permanent clc?'rg 
of a plant or other facility; and (3) persons 
who have been unemployed for a long 
period and have limited opportunities for 
finding work in the same or similar occupa- 
tion near where they live, including older 
persons whose age limits their work oppor- 
tunities. The Act permits the States to 
identify these workers and, in addition, 
offers considerable latitude in determining 
who will be served. 

Changes in the JTPA definition of 
displaced workers generally highlight partic- 
ular concerns of States that have higher- 
than-average unemployment levels or 
particular worker groups that are in trou- 
ole. Table 17, drawn from an Office of 
Technology Assessment telephone survey, 
summarizes various State definitions of dis- 
placed workers that restrict or extend the 
JTPA definition. 

The Westat evaluation covering the 
transition period and the first program year 
noted that 5 of the 20 States in the sample 
narrowed the eligibility criteria to target 
services to persons unemployed for such 
reasons as layoffs due to technological 
change, foreign competition, or a perma- 
nent plant closing. Duration of employ- 
ment, employment in a slow-growing indus- 
try, and other factors were also added to 
the selection criteria. Even in States that 
did not add to the definition in the law, 
there were sometimes unwritten State re- 
quirements that narrowed the legislative 
definition. 26 

In several cases, however, States en- 
larged the definitional target group, notably 
to include displaced farmers (especially in 



Figure 22. 

Title III Participant Characteristics 
tarticipants are generally. . . 



Male 




Between 22-44 Years Old 




*7Jwf., pp. 9-20 to 9-22. 
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the Midwest) and displaced homemakers. 

The addition of displaced farmers was 

recognized by the Congress in the 1986 

amendments, which included them in the 

Table 17. 



definition and requested that the Depart- 
ment of Labor collect information about 
the size of the group in need. Other States 
also targeted copper smelter workers and 



State Definitions of Displaced Workers That Restrict or Extend the JTPA Definition 1 

State Restrictions and extensions 



Alaska 



Illinois . . 

Kentijky 

Kansas . 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

West Virginia 
Anzona 



Iowa . . 

Kansas . 

New Hampshire 

Wyoming 



Restrictions. 
Worker must be: 

1 a resident of the State, and 

2 attached to an industry for 3 years or more, and 

3 terminated due to a ^losure or a reduction in the work force, and 
4. unlikely to return to former occupation or industry 

Worker must: 

1 be in an occupational group that is not growing (as determined by State 
agency), and 

2 have proof of a job search of at least I month 

Worker must: 

1 have been laid off no more than 3 years ago, and 

2 have worked in layoff job or occupation at least 1 year. 

Worker must have been laid off no more than 2 years ago 

Worker must have been laid off no more than 3 years ago. 

Worker must have been laid off no more than 2 years ago (waivers may be 
granted). 

Worker must have been a victim of a complete closure of plant or mine or of 
another operational closure 

Extensions 

Serves workers who 

1 have received or will receive notice of termination, 2 

2 were long-term unemployed (13 weeks) or have exhausted their UI benefits, 
and have taken stop-gap employment (at substantially lower pay or skill level 
than on the old job) 2 

Serves self-employed people who have filed for bankruptcy or have a notice of 
foreclosure (including farmers) 

Serves self-employed persons such as farmers or businessmen 

Serves victims of plant closings or major layoffs (25 or more people) 2 . 

Serves workers who are: 

1 victims of plant closure or substantial layoffs, 2 

2 eligible for retraining under Trade Adjustment Assistance, and 

3, unemployed and affected by economic or industrial changes that have resulted 
in loss or reduction of employment opportunities, as determined by State 
officials. 



'The definition of dislocated workers in JTPA Set M)2 is as follows 
Each State is authorized to establish pnKedures to identity substantial gmups ot eligible individuals who 

— have been terminated or lakl-off or who ha\c received a notice of termination or las off from cmploimcnt arc eligible lor or ha'i L\haiistcd the i r entitlement i 
unemplityment compensation, and are unlikely to return to their previous industrv or occupation 

— have been terminated, or who have received a notice of termination of employment as a Tsult ot am pennancm closure ol a plant or tauhl\ or 

— are long-term unemployed and have limited opportunities for cmpl<*nicnl or reemploy ment in the same or a similar occupation in ihe area in Ahuh such 
individuals reside, including any older individuals who ma> ha\c substantial barriers to emplosment to reason ot age f 

2 Emphasis added to denote difference from definition in JTPA Sec MK1 

Source OTA telephone survey, Table 5-7 m L' S Congress Office ot Technology Assessment, tf ( ht\<>!oi>\ ami Smumml I twntplewunt ft </>»/>// win />m/)/</<<</ 
Q r Otashington. DC GPO. February 1986), p 192 
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steel workers because of their large repre- 
sentation in the overall target population 
and the availability of special discretionary 
funds from the Secretary of Labor for this 
purpose. 27 

In its own special survey of dislocated 
workers, the General Accounting Office 
found that Title III projects had enrolled 
over 170,000 dislocated workers from 
the beginning of the program through 
March 31, 1985. A further analysis of the 
121,000 enrolled during the 9 months prior 
to March 31, 1985, indicated that the 
"average" participant in Title III projects 
tended to be male, white, of prime working 
age, with at least a high school education, 
unemployed for 3 months or more and 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits, 
and from the manufacturing sector. Title 
III projects tended to serve a disproportion- 
ately smaller share ^f dislocated workers 
age 55 and older or with less than a high 
school education. 28 (See Figure 22.) 

Reasons cited by State Title 111 offi- 
cials for the lower participation of older 
and less-educated dislocated workers in- 
cluded: apprehension on the part of these 
workers in participating in remedial or 
classroom training activities; inability to 
meet the minimum qualific?Mons for some 
training programs; screening out of workers 
with less potential for reemployment by 
program operators; and the receipt of assis- 
tance from other JTPA programs such as 
the 3-percent setaside for older workers. 29 

"Creaming"— that is selecting those 
most likely to succeed in the program with 
least amount of assistance — may be less of 
an issue in Title HI programs than in Title 
II-A, since, as the following section indi- 
cates, most of the emphasis is on short- 
term job search assistance and most of the 
program applicants are mature, weil- 
motivated workers with a history of steady 
employment. 



•7rW., p 9-25 

:K U S General Accounting Office, Dislocated 
Workers. Local Programs and Outcomes Under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (Washington, D.C. GPO, March 
1987), pp. 36-45 See also GAO, Dislocated Workers Lxtent 
of Business Closures, Layoffs, and the Public and Private 
Response— Briefing Report to th? Honorable Lloyd Bentsetu 
U.S. Senate, July 1986, pp. 26-27. 

2 Vbid., (1987), pp. 40-44, and (1986), pp. 28-29. 
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Title III ftarticipant Characteristics 
(continued) 



High School Graduates 



HSi 




23 % 




H S. Grad 




55 % 




Less 




than H S 




22% 





From the 
Manufacturing 
Sector 



Services 



Transportation, 
Commun ication , Util it ies 




60% 



Receiving UI 



Not 

Receiving 
UI 




43% 



Receiving 

UI 

57% 



Sources U S Department of Lahor and GAO Dislocated Mfoiro (March 
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HI. Project Activities 

The law authorizes a wide variety of ser- 
vices to displaced workers, including skill 
training, job search assistance, job develop- 
ment, supportive services, pre-layoff assis- 
tance, relocation assistance, and programs 
conducted in cooperation with employers or 
labor organizations to provide early inter- 
vention after notice of plant closure occurs 
(Sec. 303). 

The Westat evaluators noted that 
States in the early stages of implementation 
tended to defer to local operators on 
decisions related to service mix and that the 
mix tended to be characterized by extreme 
diversity, although many operators empha- 
sized job search and other activities de- 
signed to locate immediate employment 
opportunities. Often this reflected client 
preferences, as well as program operators' 
assessments of what would be most useful 
for the workers. Training, wher it was 



given, frequently was of short duration and 
aimed at the development of skills in the 
shortest time. 30 

Independent surveys by both the GAO 
and OTA concurred in the mix of services 
provided to participants in Title III 
projects. The GAO survey results indicated 
that less than half of all participants re- 
ceived training and less than a quarter 
received support services, while 80 percent 
received job counseling, and over 60 per- 
cent of participants received job search 
assistance. 31 (See Table 18.) 

Not all projects in the survey provided 
training, however. Sixty-eight (68) percent 
of the projects did not offer remedial 
training; 22 percent omitted any classroom 
instruction; and about 33 percent of the 

"'Westat, Final Report, pp 9-27 and 9-28 
"GAO, (1987), pp 46-58, and (1986), p 32 
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Title IE Activities, Median Length of Stay, Percent of Projects Offering, and Percent of 
P&rticipants Receiving Service 



Activity 



Description 



Median Length 



Percent of 
Projects 
Offering 



Percent of 
I^rticipants 
Receiving 



Training: 
Remedial 
Classroom 
OJT 

Placement assistance: 
Job counseling 

Job search 
Support services 



Basic skill training 

New job skills 

New job skills in 
work environment 

Orientation, assessment, 
and identification of 
employment options 

Enhance job search 
skills or job referral 

Assist participants 
while enrolled in 
Title ffl 



2 weeks 
9 weeks 
15 weeks 



Ongoing 



No fixed time frame -r 44%; 
2 weeks or more — i5%: 
less than 2 weeks -f 21% 



30 
77 
69 



84 



84 



67 



6 
26 
16 



84 



66 
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projects did not provide OJT to any of 
their participants. 32 

An OTA telephone survey found that 
many State Title III program managers 
were uncertain about the service mix pro- 
vided to participants, but of those States 
responding, 50 percent or more said that at 
least half of the participants received coun- 
seling and job search training, but less than 
half received OJT and less than a quarter 
classroom vocational training. (See Table 
19.) 

Twelve of 42 State Title III managers 
in the OTA survey saw the State's perform- 
ance standards as having a "dominating 
effect" on the services offered to clients. In 
the main, this effect was seen as positive, 
however, with most local project directors 
and State Title III officials regarding the 
"short-term, inexpensive job search assis- 
tance as best suited to the needs of experi- 
enced adult workers." The other 30 States 
attributed less influence to these standards. 
Other factors were funding constraints (the 
higher costs of vocational skill training); 
State matching requirements (favoring OJT, 
since States can count the employer's 
50 percent share of the OJT wage toward 
the required State match); and the desire of 



most workers to return to work as soon as 
they can after layoff. 

Remedial education in basic math, 
reading, and other communication skills — 
although needed in many cases— was not 
highly favored as a service, except in States 
with large numbers of non-English-speaking 
displaced workers. Reasons cited by State 
Title III managers included cost consider- 
ations and the fact that the UI work test, 
which is not applied to workers engaged in 
skill training under JTPA, is applicable to 
unemployed workers enrolled in remedial 
education unless State laws specifically pro- 
hibit it. 33 

In sum, for a variety of reasons, most 
sources are clear that training or retraining 
in vocational skills is not the preferred 
offering to displaced workers receiving as- 
sistance under Title III. Rather, efforts to 
find a new job at or near the wage of the 
previously held job is the aim of most 
workers and program managers. As a con- 
sequence, vocational counseling and job 
search assistance constitute the most com- 
mon program offerings. 



yi Ibid. t (1987), p. 47, and (1986), p 33. 
"OTA, op. at., pp 183-186 



Hible 19. 

Percentage of Participants in Title ffl Displaced Worker Projects Receiving \krious Services, 
October 1983- June 1984 



Number of States Reporting 



Percentage of participants 
provided the service 


Counseling 


Job search 
training 


On-the-job 
training 


Vocational training 
in institutions 


<24% 


9 


8 


14 


15 


25 to 49% 


3 


7 


11 


7 


50 to 74% 


4 


7 


5 


6 


>75% 


15* 


12 


4 


1 


Totals 


31 


34 


34 


29 



Thirteen of these 15 Stales reported that 90 to KX) of their Title ffl clients received counseling 
Jem* OTA "dephooc sur™y. TiMe 53 in US Cong**. Offipof Technology Assess™*, Technology- and Snvctuml UnmpU^ tomphpng Dupkced 
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IV. Program Effectiveness 



Employment 
• Outcomes 



The effectiveness of Title III programs can 
be assessed in two ways — first by whether 
the participants actually find replacement 
jobs after layoffs and, second, whether the 
new job pays at or near the wage of the 
previously held job. Finding any new job 
may be very difficult in communities that 
have depended on a single industry that has 
closed or that are otherwise economically 
depressed. Finding a job that pays as well 
as a former occupation is another concern, 
especially for unskilled and semi-skilled 
laborers who may have reached a high level 
of pay in a once-thriving, now declining 
industry. 

In terms of job placements, Title III 
programs tended to be relatively successful. 
The average reported placement rate for 
Title III projects was 69 percent in the 
GAO survey. Moreover, as shown in Figure 
23, over half (58 percent) of the Title III 
projects reported placement rates that ex- 
ceeded the 69 percent average, while 14 
percent had placement rates below 40 per- 
cent. Similarly, the Office of Technology 



Figure 24. 



Figure 23. 

Placement Rates for Title III Projects 
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Wage Levels for Title III Projects 

Percent of Projects 
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Source GAO, Displaced Wrken (March 1987), p 62 



Assessment (OTA) reported that 30 out of 
36 States that reported setting goals for 
Title III participants entering employment, 
for the period October 1983 through June 
1984, had exceeded their expectations. (See 
Table 20.) 

Equaling or bettering former wage 
rates in new jobs proved to be a less 
successful goal of Title III programs, how- 
ever. The GAO reported that the average 
entry-level wage for Title III participants 
who found jobs was $6.61 per hour, an 
amount lower than their previous wage but 
above that experienced by Title II-A partici- 
pants. Both the GAO study and the OTA 
survey reported that displaced workers who 
found other jobs experienced lower 
reemployment wages, and the $6.61 average 
placement wage reported in the GAO study 
was less than the average private sector 
hourly wage of $8.52 for the same period 
as the study (a 22-percent difference). In 
addition, over half of the Title III projects 
reported estimated wage levels at or below 
the overall average of $6. 61. 34 (See Figuie 
24.) 

Variations in project outcomes were 
attributed to several factors. For example, 
projects that did not target to specific 

i 0 8 ,4(3Ao ' < 1987 )« p- 4? « and < 1986 )' p- 35 * 
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Tkble 20. 



Performance Standards for Entered Employment Rates and Actual Entered Employment Rates, 
by State, October 1983-June 1984 





Performance 






Pprfi irmarvf 
rti luiiiioiiwc 






standard for entered 


Actual enter 




standard for entered 


Acuta! entered 


State 


employment rate 


employment rate 


State 


pnmlnv/nvnt ratp 
\rinifi\jy i in* in inu& 


pmnlnk/nvnf raft* 

wllipi^/j 11 Kill I0UC 


Alabama 


Oj.U 


78 


Montana 


58.0 


78 


Alaska 


4X8 

■tO O 




Nebraska 


b 


AC 

40 


Arizona 


50.0 


91 


Nevada 


68.0 


66 


Arkansas 


b 


88 


l'CW IlCUIIi/SIUI V 


JUU 


on 


California 


72.0 


73 


New Ifrw 


JO.U 


71 
/ 1 


Colorado 


c 


90 


New Mexim 


52.0 


30 


Connecticut 


55.0 


89 


New York 




68 


Delaware 


60.0 


90 


North Carolina 


72.0 


96 


Florida 


d 


oz 


North Dakota 


58.0 


38 


Georgia 


con 
joX) 


76 


Ohio 


60.0 


74 


Hawaii 


55.0 


73 


Oklahoma 


58.0 


53 


Idaho 


51.8 


71 


Oregon 


58.0 


89 


Illinois 


d 


65 


Pennsylvania 


c 


49 


Indiana 


b 


81 


Rhode Island 


d 


77 


Iowa 


55.0 


51 


South Carolina 


65.0 


67 


Kansas 


65.0 


89 


South Dakota 


53.1 


100 


Kentucky 


58.0 


59 


Tennessee 


59.0 


66 


uouisiana 


55.0 


60 


Texas 


58.0 


67 


Maine 


80.0 


94 


Utah 


c 


"1 


Maryland 


55.0 


66 


\fermont 


580 


85 


Massachusetts 


75.0 


n 


Virginia 


c 


73 


Michigan 




95 


Mfashington 


60.0 


90 


Minnesota 


58.0 


63 


V\fest Virginia 


c 


89 


Mississippi 


60.0 


71 


Wisconsin 


60.0 


91 


Missouri 


60.0 


81 


V^oming 


d 


29 



*No clients were served m Alaska's Tide m program in the transition year 

information available. 
c TOe m standard not established 

d Standard established but not specified in reply to OTA survey 

"in Pennsylvania, each Service Delivery Area sets performance standards 

Sources: US. Department of Labor. Employment and Training Adrnirustraoon, unpublished dan. for actual entered employment rates (except for Colorado) OTA 
telephone survey for entered employment rale performance standard* and actual entered employment rate for Colorado. Table 54. US Congress. Office of 
Technology and Assessment, Technology and Structural Unemployment Reemploying Displaced Atults, p 184 



populations reported higher placement rates 
than projects that did target, but the aver- 
age reemployment wage level of $5.91 tor 
the non-targeted projects was less than the 
$7.03 reported by projects that did target 
the population to be served. Projects oper- 
ated by the private sector also tended to 
have slightly higher placement rates and 
much higher average wage levels than 
projects operated by the public sector, the 
SDA-PIC, or an educational institution. 

Explanations for the private sector's 
greater success considered by GAO were the 
private sector's knowledge of the job mar- 
ket, contacts with other employers, and the 
fact that some of the jobs may have been 
identified in advance. The lower placement 
rates experienced by the targeted projects 



was thought to be the result of less selective 
enrollment of participants and a heavier 
concentration of older or less-educated par- 
ticipants. This explanation does not account 
for the higher wage levels resulting from 
ihe targeted projects, however. 

In adJition, projects with job linkages 
tend to result in higher rates of placement 
but lower wage levels. Understandably, 
OJT results in a higher placement rate than 
classroom training, but the average wage 
levels for OJT participants are lower in 
general than for those who participate in 
classroom training. 35 The reasons for these 
various outcomes are not clearly under- 
stood, however. 



"Ibid., (1987), pp. 60-68, and (1986), pp. 36-i/. 
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Table 21. 

Enrollment and Outcomes in JTPA Title III Programs by State, October 1983-June 1984 







lotai 


Entered 


Average hourly wage 


State 


Enrollment 


terminated 


employment rate* 


Old job 


New job 


Alabama 


2,713 


1,538 


78% 


$5.15 


$4.68 


Alaska 


0 


0 


0 


NA 


NA 


Arizona 


1,554 


484 


91 


10.46 


8.81 


Arkansas 


2,7t>2 


1,269 


88 


NA 


NA 


California 


8,839 


5X)31 


73 


8.02 


8.53 


Colorado 


286 


256 


90 


7.00-2000 


6.50-10.00 


Connecticut 


527 


386 


89 


7 23 


746 


Delaware 


285 


112 


90 


NA 


NA 


Florida 


i no 




fO 

OL 


NA 


4.20 


Georgia 


03V 


41 


/u 


542 


5.03 


Hawaii 


564 


345 


73 


4.91 


4.94 


Idaho 


228 


136 


77 


NA 


8U 


Dlinois 


7,567 


3051 


65 


NA 


6.6 1 


Indiana 


3,628 


975 


81 


NA 


NA 


Iowa 


3,958 


2,447 


.1 


7.88 


6.69 


Kansas 


698 


376 


8V 


6.11 


5.64 


Kentucky 


828 


291 


59 


NA 


NA 


Louisiana 


361 


309 


60 


NA 


NA 


Maine 


^AC 

Z40 


LdO 




NA 


5.00 


Maryland 


2 ,4Uo 




OO 


NA 


NA 


Massachusetts 


1,127 


532 


87 


400-1200 


6.00 


Michigan 


3,524 


1,737 


95 


NA 


9.47 


Minnesota 


2,840 


1,740 


63 


NA 


6 25-7.00 


Mississippi 


1,894 


1,242 


71 


444 


418 


Missouri 


5,778 


5,041 


81 


7.53 


7.93 


Montana 


1,199 


947 


78 


1000 


7.92 


Nebraska 


47* 


266 


46 


600 


5.58 


Nevada 


1,478 


848 


66 


6.84 


5.78 


New Hampshire 




III 


on 


8 50 


6.00 


New Jersey 






71 


NA 


NA 


New Mexico 


102 


54 


30 


14.00-15.00 


NA 


New York 


1,144 


665 


68 


5.78 


6.19 


North Carolina 


3,691 


1,166 


% 


4 53-6 14 


4.10-4.88 


North Dakota 


102 


29 


38 


5.34 


487 


Ohio 


4,699 


2,256 


74 


NA 


5 2J 


Oklahoma 


166 


62 


53 


3.00 


5.00 


Oregon 


1,690 


1016 


89 


NA 


6.14 


Pennsylvania 


5,875 


4,135 




711 


8.80 


Rhode Island 


608 


438 


77 


500-650 


4 50-5.00 


South Carolina 


1,718 


798 


67 


4.60 


4.73 


South Dakota 


25 


10 


100 


372 


514 


Tennessee 


599 


339 


66 


5 28 


494 


Texas 


2,227 


1,352 


67 


NA 


NA 


Utah 


434 


202 


71 


726 


6.88 


Vermont 


94 


39 


85 


4.60 


5 54 


Virginia 


6,778 


3,400 


73 


NA 


387 


>\fcshington 


2,293 


1,124 


90 


NA 


NA 


West Virginia 


1,385 


876 


89 


6 24 


771 


Wisconsin 


3,859 


1497 


91 


781 


6 33 


Wyoming 


171 


133 


29 


755 


7.32 



NA - Net available 

•The entered employment rate is the percentage of clients terminating from Title HI programs who found jobs 

Sources for data on enrollment, total terminated, and entered employment rates (except for Colorado). U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training 
Administration, unpublished data For average hourly wages *\i old and new jobs. OTA telephone survey The OTA survey was also the source for total terminated 
and entered employment rates for Colorado At the time Colorado reported to the Labor Department (June 30. 1984). no participants in the States Title III program 
had vet found jobs At the time of the OTA survey (t.om fell 1984 through winter 1985), 90 percent of terminees had entered employment Table 5 2. US Congress. 
F Technology Assessment, Technology and Structural Unemployment Reemploying Displaced Adults, p 175 

t±4 
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Title III program outcomes also varied 
considerably by State. Table 21 summarizes 
enrollment and outcome information by 
State from the inception of JTPA through 
June 1984. 

B Performance 
• Standards 

The Department of Labor did not set 
numerical performance standards f or Title 
III projects for either the transition period 
or the first program year (PY 84). How- 
ever, State Governors were required to 
establish an entered employment rate for 
terminees from the formula-funded part of 
the Title III programs in PY 84. Most 
States in the Westat evaluation did not rely 
on transition year experience f o help estab- 
lish standards for PY 84. 

Eleven of the 18 States in the Westat 
sample that implemented performance stan- 
dards in that program year established a 
statewide performance standard for the en- 
tered employment rate— some below the 
national standard of 55 percent and others 
the same or slightly higher. Some States 
negotiated differem rates with each separate 
Title III project, depending upon its transi- 
tion year experience. Still other States set 
entered employment rates that varied ac- 
cording to the type of services that the Title 
III participants received. 

Twelve of the 20 Westat sample States 
also set cost-per-placement standards in PY 
84, and about half of the sample States 
established an average-wage-at -placement 



standard for Title 111 projects. As with the 
entered-employment-rate standard, States 
varied in how they established their specific 
numerical standards and in the range of 
standards developed. 

Finally, a few States went beyond the 
three basic standards and developed stan- 
dards for welfare entered employment, 
maximum cost per participant, increased 
earnings, increased earnings in relation to 
costs (i.e., a cost-benefit measure), place- 
ments in new or expanding industries, and 
other more restrictive measures. 36 

States varied in their attitudes toward 
Title III performance standards as in their 
attitudes toward standards in general. Some 
felt it was a "game" they had to play; 
others indicated their belief that perform- 
ance standards resulted in a stronger pro- 
gram. 37 

The OTA telephone survey found that 
"pressure to achieve higher placements and 
lower costs probably issued less from the 
JTPA performance standards than from the 
informal goals that program managers and 
private sector policymakers were striving to 
achieve. 38 Table 20 compares performance 
standards for entered employment rates 
with actual entered employment rates, by 
State, from October 1983 through June 
1984. In most cases, the actual placement 
rates far exceeded the planned rates. 

,6 Scc the discussion in Westat, final Report* 
pp 10-16 through 10-20 

^/bid , pp 10-20 through 10-22 
,K OTA, op ai , p 183 
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V. Summary Observations 

Title III programs for displaced workers 
vary considerably from project to project in 
terms of services provided and the eligibility 
requirements. States have likewise differed 
widely in their approach to the program 
and in their abilities to administer the 
funding and the programs at the local level. 
Most States leave the administration of 
projects to local people by relying on an 
RFP or other process that selects from 
among projects that meet State-established 
criteria. The lengthy nature of this process 
contributes to what has already been identi- 
fied as a problem—the inability to allocate 
quickly available program funds. 

The reasons for this "problem" are 
complex, however. They include the ten- 
dency of States to reserve funds at the State 
level for future emergencies or other contin- 
gencies; the fact that projects frequently 
report expenditures at a late period; and 
other reasons that may not relate to mana- 
gerial shortcomings. Further information is 
needed to determine whether the experience 



of large amounts of carryover is to be 
expected, given the nature of the program 
itself, or whether the program requires 
fewer funds or some other legal remedy to 
improve its management performance. 

Results from the program itself indi- 
cate a relatively high placement rate for 
most projects (with the greatest success 
apparent among those administered b> pri- 
vate sector operators, according to the 
GAO study). However, in nearly all cases 
the wages experienced by successful Title 
III participants who reenter employment is 
considerably lower than their previous wage 
before layoff and is less than the average 
for private sector jobs throughout the econ- 
omy. 

In general, early results seem to be 
positive for Title III participants in terms 
of finding new employment, but the quality 
of jobs achieved by these participants is an 
area that needs additional review, as is the 
problem of using funds in an efficient 
manner. 
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Title IV: Federally Administered Programs 



I. Native Americans 

JTPA provides for national programs of 
employment and training for Native Ameri- 
cans, including American Indians and Alas- 
kan and Hawaiian natives. The programs 
are administered from the national level, 
with funds distributed to Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups on State or Federal 
reservations, Oklahoma Indians, Alaska 
Native villages, and other organizations that 
the Secretary of Labor determines represent 
the interests of Native Americans, including 
Hawaiian natives. Under the Act, the Secre- 
tary is *lso required to make appropriate 
arrangements to provide employment and 
training services to nonreservation Indians. 

The Secretary is charged with the 
responsibility of managing JTPA programs 
in a manner that supports growth and 
development as determined by representa- 
tives of the group served and with provid- 
ing technical assistance. Recipients of funds 
must also establish performance standards 



consistent with the standards established by 
the Secretary for programs funded under 
Title II-A for economically disadvantaged 
youth and adults. 

The Act provides that 3.3 percent of 
the amount available for JTPA Title II-A 
programs be allocated to Native American 
programs. In FY 1985, this amounted to 
$62.2 million, which funded 13,200 service 
years of activity at a cost of $4,700 each. 

Limited findings from an unreleased 
study commissioned by the Department of 
Labor to evaluate Native American Pro- 
gram grantees (a sample of 30) indicated 
that "environmental" factors, notably the 
state of the economy in general and in 
particular the reservation economy, affected 
program outcomes. The lack of available 
private sector jobs on reservations is a 
major difficulty for all reservation training 
programs. 



II. Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers 



Section 402 of JTPA authorizes migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers (MSFW) pro- 
grams leading to placement of farmworkers 
in unsubsidized agricultural or nonagri- 
cultural employment. Funding for the pro- 
gram has remained constant at $60.4 mil- 
lion, supporting around 10,500 slots at a 
cost of about $4,200 each. Supportive ser- 
vices are also provided, with the number of 
supportive service contacts averaging about 
130,000 at an average cost of $127 per 
contact. 

A study of a sample of 11 MSFW 
grantees under JTPA, commissioned by the 
Department of Labor, focused on the 
program's economic effects and uncovering 
any implementation or compliance prob- 



lems. Based on information gathered from 
site visits and data analysis, the evaluators 
concluded that: 

• The program grantees in the sample 
had developed effective and reliable data 

systems; 

• The transition from CETA to JTPA 
had not been difficult, perhaps because 
MSFW programs had always been operated 
as national programs; 

• While performance standards ha\e 
posed no major difficulties, they are 
prompting greater emphasis on training and 
less on supportive services; and 

• Placements are generally at the 
entry- or intermediate-level in nonagri- 
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culture related positions. They are predomi- 
nantly indirect placements, i.e., not directly 
from the program itself but occurring after 
participation. 

The authors of the evaluation noted 



that the sample in their study was too small 
to draw broad conclusions about the effec- 
tiveness of the overall migrant and seasonal 
farmworker programs operating under 
JTPA. 1 



HI. Job Corps 

The stated purpose of the Job Corps 
program (which was originally authorized in 
1964 under the Economic Opportunity Act) 
is to assist economically disadvantaged 
young men and women between the ages of 
14 and 22 who can benefit from an unusu- 
ally intensive program, operated in a group 
setting, to become more responsible, em- 
ployable, and productive citizens; and to do 
so in a way that contributes, where feasible, 
to the development of national, State, and 
community resources, and to the develop- 
ment and dissemination of techniques for 
working with the disadvantaged that can be 
widely utilized by public and private institu- 
tions and agencies (Sec. 421). 

Severely disadvantaged youth are the 
chief target group. Services are usually 
provided in a residential setting, although 
nonresidential programs are also autho- 
rized. Job Corps is a total service program 
that, in addition to remedial education, 
skills training, and work experience, pro- 
vides subsistence, clothing, health care, and 
recreation. Corps members receive allow- 
ances for pocket money and earn money 
for relocation/readjustment allowances 
upon termination. 

There are currently 107 Job Corps 
centers in operation. Of that number, 77 
are operated by contractors to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the remaining 30 are 
operated as conservation centers by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior. 

Job Corps capacity was effectively 
doubled between 1977 and 1981. Annual 
appropriations for the program have been 
about $600 million since 1981, an amount 
that supports about 40,500 service years, or 
"slots." Because the average stay in the 
Job Corps is less than a year, approxi- 

O 



mately 100,000 persons can be served annu- 
ally. Program Year 1985 costs have been 
calculated as $15,000 per service year, 
$6,000 per participant, or $13,000 per 
placement. The Administration's requested 
funding for FY 1987 is $351 million, which 
could support about 22,500 service years, 
although in past years the Congress has 
continued funding at about the $600 million 
level. 

An Evaluation of the Economic Im- 
pact of the Job Corps, published in 1982 
by a contractor funded by the Department 
of Labor and frequently cited as a model 
evaluation of a social program, found that 
the program was a "success" in terms of 
services to participants and measurable re- 
turn to society in exchange for costs. 
Specifically, in contrast to a comparison 
group, Job Corps participants in the study 
sample: (1) increased both their employ- 
ment and earnings, working more weeks 
per year and earning more than non- 
participants; (2) reduced their dependency 
status, receiving lower amounts of cash 
assistance, public welfare, and unemploy- 
ment compensation than nonparticipants; 
and (3) increased their educational 
attainment substantially more than nonpar- 
ticipants. in addition, the health of partici- 
pants (who benefit from free dental and 
medical care while enrolled in the program) 
was found to be better than nonparticip- 
ants. 



'laarcncc Johnson & Associates, Iik . Evaluation of 
Selected A spirts of the Migrant and Seasonal farmworker 
Program, b mat Report (Washington, OX , Apn! II, 1985) 
Tor additional information about migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers, see Philip I Martin. Seasonal Markers m 
American Agriculture flai kf: round and Issues (March 1985. 
NCEP RR-85-04) 
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With respect to societal benefits, the 
evaluators agreed that the program was cost 
effective, with a small, but positive, 
benefit-cost ratio. Specifically, program re- 
turns, measured in terms of taxes paid by 
former participants and reductions in wel- 
fare and unemployment insurance costs, 
exceeded the amount invested. 2 

A large-scale process evaluation of the 
Job Corps conducted for the Department 
of Labor and completed in 1985 raised 
further issues about the efficiency of Job 
Corps operations. Among other issues, the 
study looked at Job Corps recruitment and 
screening practices; its basic education pro- 
gram; vocational training and work experi- 
ence; residential living program; health ser- 
vices; administration and management; 
length of stay and early termination among 
enrollees; placement services; and costs. 
Findings indicated tremendous variety in 
performance among centers operating na- 
tionwide. The study also compared the 
costs of contract centers with the costs of 
centers operated by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior. The finding that 
centers contracted to private firms were less 
costly than centers administered by the 
Federal Departments contributed to a deci- 
sion by the Administration to eliminate six 
federally operated centers as a means of 
reaching Gramm-Rudman-Hollings budget 
reduction targets. 3 



Related to this issue, a special study of 
the Civilian Conservation Centers (CCCs), 
operated by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, was conducted for Senator 
Orrin Hatch of Utah in 1986 by the 
General Accounting Office. GAO examined 
these programs in terms of their record of 
costs, job placements, and starting wages 
for youth after receiving training and the 
nature and extent of public service activities 
performed by the CCCs and comparably 
sized Job Corps centers that are adminis- 
tered under competitive contracts. The re- 
view focused on 29 of the 30 CCCs and 13 
centers administered by competitive con- 
tract. The 42 centers in the sample repre- 
sented 40 percent of the program's total of 
107 centers and 22 percent of the program's 
enrollment capacity. 

Data from the study indicated that the 
annual per-person costs are higher at 
CCCs than at contract centers (Table 22), 
but youth who receive training at the 
CCCs are more likely to be placed in jobs, 
enter other training or the military, or 
return to school than youth who are trained 



: NlathcnidJLd Pohc> Research, Evaluation of the 
Ekmmhu Impaa of the Job Corps Program (Washington, 
D C , 1982) 

'Macro S; stems, Inc , Job Corps Process Analysis 
I mat Report (Prepared tor the US. Department of Labor, 
October 1985) 



Table 22. 



Average Annual Fer-Ferson Cost for Job Corps Civilian Conservation and Contract Centers 

Civilian Conservation Contract 
Cost Categories Centers Centers Difference 


Residential Living 


$ 4,403 


$ 3.246 


$1,157 


Education 


989 


688 


301 


Vocational Training 


4,034 


1,232 


2.802 


Medical/Dental 


562 


584 


-22 


Administration 


2,298 


1,902 


396 


Other Expenses 


981 


1,038 


-57 


Managemen. 


1,509 


1,855 


-346 


Total 


$14,776 


$10,545 


$4,231 



Souae US General Accounting Office Briefing Report Joh Corps Its Costs hnpl<r\mvm (haomes, umi Senne to the Puhlu (Washington. DC GPO, July 
1986). p R 
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Figure 25. 



Placement Rates of Youth Leaving Job Corps Program for Jobs and Other Education or the 
Military, by Type of Center 
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Source GAO Briefing Report. Job Corps Its Cosh. Empltninent Ouiiotnes and St'nues to the PtMc p 12 



at the contraa centers. (See Figure 25.) 
Similarly, youth who obtain employment 
after training at CCC's are paid higher 
starting wages than youth trained at con- 
tract centers. In addition, CCC's are more 
involved in public service activities, such as 
construction projects on public lands or in 
local communities. These results are attrib- 
uted to the fact that CCC training is more 
often for trade skill training, such as 
construction, bricklaying, and heavy equip- 
ment operation, than for service occupa- 
tions, such as nurses' aides, clerk-typists, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, word proces- 
sors, and food servers. The added costs of 
CCC's in comparison to contract centers is 
related in part to the salaries, wages, and 
benefits paid to center personnel, including 



the trainers who tend to be union instruc- 
tors with higher wages than the instructors 
who teach service occupation skills at other 
centers. 4 

While findings from this study helped 
to forestall closing centers and the decision 
to maintain temporarily the level of funding 
for the Job Corps, the cost of the program 
in comparison to perceived benefits to 
enrollees and society remains the central 
issue for policymakers, more so than any 
question of operational improvement. 

4 U.S General Accounting Office, Job Corps: Its 
Costs, Employment Outcomes, and Service to the Public, 
Briefing Report to the Chairman, Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, United States Senate (Washing ion, 
D.C GPP, July 1986). 
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FEDERALLY ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS (TITLE IV) 



IV. Services for Veterans 



Services for veterans are authorized by 
Part C of Title IV of the Job Training 
Partnership Act. This part establishes the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Veterans' Employment, who is the 
principal advisor to the Secretary of Labor 
on matters relating to veterans' employ- 
ment, and the Administrator of the 
Veterans' Employment and Training Ser- 
vice. Programs authorized under this title 
are for the employment and training needs 
of: (1) veterans with a service-connected 
disability; (2) Vietnam-era veterans, and (3) 
recently separated veterans. These programs 
are supplemental to the major veterans' 
programs, which are operated by the 
Veterans' Administration. 

In 1985, Commission staff prepared a 
paper on the labor market problems of 
veterans and policy responses to them. That 
paper noted that there are about 28 million 
veterans. About 36 percent are under age 
45; about 49 percent are between the ages 
of 45 and 65; and about 15 percent are 65 
or older. 



According to the findings of that 
study, employmeni problems of most veter- 
ans do not appear any more severe than 
those of nonveterans. However, two groups 
appeared to have particularly severe prob- 
lems. Veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and Vietnam-era veterans with ex- 
tensive combat experience appear to be 
having difficulty in establishing themselves 
in the labor market. The report concluded 
that special attention should be given to the 
needs of those groups, 5 

Amendments to JTPA in 1986 intro- 
duced the term "veterans" in a number of 
places in an effort to insure that all JTPA 
program operators include veterans' repre- 
sentatives in their decisionmaking process 
and give special attention to participants 
who are veterans. At the present time, 
veterans are not given preference over 
nonveteran JTPA applicants, however. 

*NCEP, "America's Veterans A Report on Their 
Labor Market Experience and Job-Related Programs Avail- 
able to Them," TebruarN 1985 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) became law in October 1982 and 
went into full force and effect in October 
1983 after a one-year period of transition 
from its predecessor legislation. JTPA is 
the last of 10 block grants proposed by 
President Ronald Reagan as part of his 
philosophy of New Federalism, which 
assigns the authority for administering 
federally funded programs to States and 
localities. 

Guiding principles of the legislation 
are State oversight and control; a part- 
nership between elected officials and pri- 
vate industry councils (PIC's) to adminis- 
ter programs at the local level; a strong 
leadership role for representatives of pri- 
vate business at both the State and local 
levels; a primary focus on training for 
unsubsidized jobs; limitations on both 
administrative costs and supportive ser- 
vices for individuals in training; and the 
use of national performance standards to 
gauge program success. 

Local service delivery areas (SDA's) 
and the States have now had nearly 4 full 
years of experience under JTPA, includ- 
ing the transition period. The program 



has matured, and its administrators at 
both the State and local levels have 
grown more confident in their assigned 
roles. The Commission believes that this 
is an appropriate time to examine and 
evaluate the effectiveness of JTPA pro- 
grams as it is required to do under 
Section 473 of the legislation and to 
report to the President and the Congress 
its findings and recommendations for 
program improvement. 

To accomplish this task, the Com- 
mission has examined evidence drawn 
from a number of program evaluations 
funded by NCEP and others, program 
management and performance data col- 
lected by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and anecdotal information gathered 
through the Commission's own "Out- 
reach Program," which has included for- 
mal hearings, sponsored meetings of 
State and local officials, site visits, and 
informal discussions with national, State, 
and local officials and program adminis- 
trators, educators, program trainees, and 
employment and training professionals 
around he country. Ou r conclusions and 
recommendations, based on a " nthesis 
of thic accumulated data, follow. 




Title I: The Job Training Partnership 



Local Relationships 

The Commission acknowledges and com- 
mends the efforts of both local elected 
officials and members of the private 
industry councils in making the local 
partnership structure work so effectively 
in most areas. 

The Commission is aware that one 
of the big "question marks" of the 
JTPA legislation when enacted was how 
well the local partnership structure would 
function. The Congress mandated that 
elected officials and private industry 



councils, the majority of whom are 
private business representatives, work 
together to plan and direct local JTPA 
programs. However, it was the responsi- 
bility of all of these individuals to de- 
velop a working relationship in practice. 
Moreover, there was some concern ex- 
pressed at the outset about the prospects 
for continued commitment of business 
and community leaders, who would serve 
as volunteers without required reimburse- 
ment and might soon grow weary of 
their responsibilities under JTPA. 

The Members of the Commission 
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are pleased to say that in nearly every 
case of which we are personally aware 
and in most sites observed as part of 
national evaluations, the local partner- 
ships are functioning harmoniously and 
well. We are equally pleased to note that 
representatives of private business who 
sit on and chair local private industry 
councils are taking their responsibilities 
seriously and are generally remaining on 
the PIC for the duration of their ap- 
pointments and participating actively in 
council activities. PIC's seem to be per- 
forming vigorously and working effec- 
tively with local elected officials. A new 
sense of partnership has in fact been 
forged, and the public/private partner- 
ship is thriving in most areas. 

We note with great satisfaction that 
the marketing and public relations activi- 
ties of many PIC's have had a salutary 
effect in creating a very positive public 
image of JTPA, and we commend the 
activities of these local councils for help- 
ing to make job training for the disad- 
vantaged a legitimate enterprise in the 
eyes of the public and, in particular, the 
eyes of local businessmen and business- 
women who provide jobs for trainees. 

In recognition of this fact, the Com- 
mission (which in the past year has 
presented its own awards of merit to 
PIC's with exemplary programs in areas 
it has visited) wholeheartedly endorses 
the decision of the Congress to authorize 
a program of Presidential Awards for 
outstanding business achievement in job 
training programs and for model pro- 
grams serving individuals with multiple 
barriers to employment. The Commission 
suggests, however, that in future the 
nomination criteria for the awards be 
broadened somewhat to include PIC/ 
LEO partnerships that are working in a 
particularly effective manner, since we 
would prefer that the awards be pre- 
sented to both local partners where ap- 
propriate and not limited to PIC's alone. 

As a means of further strengthening 
private industry councils, the Commis- 
sion recommends to SDA's that special 
efforts be directed to attracting to the 
councils certain groups of business lead- 
ers who may not be as well represented 
9 as they might be at the present time. For 
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example, we found that in Puerto Rico, 
larger firms from Fortune 500 companies 
that had branches in the Commonwealth 
did not often participate on the PIC's. 
We believe that wherever such firms are 
major employers in a locality, they 
should be urged to participate. Similarly, 
we note from the NAB survey of 1985 
that certain kinds of small businesses, 
particularly service and retail operations, 
were sometimes underrepresented on lo- 
cal PIC's. Since both service and retail 
trade will account for a large share of all 
future job opportunities, we urge local 
officials to make a special effort to be 
sure that they are represented as much as 
possible on the local councils. 

The State Role 

The Commission finds that the State role 
has been strengthened over the past 3 
years as the various State "actors" have 
grown more accustomed to the program 
and their responsibilities under the law. 
Nevertheless, the Commission believes 
that State-level administration is an area 
that requires greater attention if the 
concept of New Federalism is to be fully 
and efficiently realized under JTPA. 

We recognize that States have as- 
sumed new roles and responsibilities with 
which they are unfamiliar. The Commis- 
sion supports the block grant concept 
and acknowledges that this will naturally 
result in a heilthy diversity in the level of 
program development. The program is 
maturing, but unfortunately not all 
States have yet acquired the expertise to 
oversee JTPA programs most effectively. 
Where there are particular difficulties for 
which technical assistance can be useful, 
the Commission believes it ought to be 
provided by the Department of Labor or 
the Commission or other organizations 
with the ability to help. 

1. Governor/State JTPA Staff 

In keeping with the concept of decentrali- 
zation inherent in block grants, the role 
of the Governor and the degree of his or 
her personal involvement in JTPA poli- 
cies and programs has been determined 
by the individual. Recognizing that 
strong gubernatorial leadership is often 
associated with successful programs, the 
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Commission recommends that all newly 
elected Governors be provided with per- 
sonal briefings and additional descriptive 
material about the program by the U.S. 
Department of Labor (DOL). This could 
be done by DOL directly, using national 
and regional staff, or with the assistance 
of the National Governors' Association. 
The Commission is anxious to see that 
new Governors receive early information 
about the program, so that State Job 
Training Coordinating Council activities 
and State-level JTPA operations are dis- 
rupted as little as possible following any 
changes in administration. 

The Commission believes that JTPA 
should be considered an important tool 
for statewide economic development and 
as an integral part of any statewide 
human resource policy. The Commission 
is strongly supportive of any effort to 
develop State employment and training 
and/or human resource policies that en- 
compass JTPA and other programs. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend that in future a 
separate category of the Presidential 
Awards program be developed to include 
State-level activities that demonstrate this 
commitment. 

The Commission heard from most 
of the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council chairs who attended its regional 
meetings during the summer and fall of 
1986 that it would be extremely beneficial 
if the State could provide preventive 
technical assistance to local areas that 
might not meet its performance goals. 
Previously, the Act provided that techni- 
cal assistance grants be reserved for 
SDA's that did not qualify for incentive 
grants, thereby effectively precluding 
their use in areas that needed help but 
were not yet at a point of failure. An 
amendment to change the Act to allow 
for preventive State technical assistance 
was proposed, the Commission supported 
the change, and the amendment was 
subsequently enacted. The Commission 
believes that the ability to provide pre- 
ventive technical assistance with the 6- 
percent funds is a healthy change that 
will improve the overall program^ 

At the same time, the Commission 
is aware that concerns abojt Federal 
audits and uncertainties about future 



liability has disturbed many State Gover- 
nors and their JTPA administrative staff 
members to the point where they have 
requested a great deal of additional pro- 
gram information not required for the 
national reporting system. This has fre- 
quently led to consternation at the local 
service delivery area level and charges 
that States are overburdening local pro- 
gram administrators with unnecessary pa- 
perwork. The Commission is sympathetic 
to both sides in this issue, since they are 
obviously struggling with the problem of 
balancing State oversight responsibility 
and local administrative flexibility that is 
central to any block-grant program. The 
Commission is also aware that some 
degree of tension between the two is 
inherent in the State-local relationship 
and will never be resolved. 

The Commission nevertheless recom- 
mends that the States review ..ieir current 
reporting requirements for service deliv- 
ery areas with the objective of reducing 
the amount of information currently re- 
quired from these local communities and 
that any additional State reporting re- 
quirements be carefully considered in 
terms of the paperwork burden that they 
will impose on the SDA's. Wherever 
possible, the Commission recommends 
that State and local JTPA administrators 
work together to determine what kinds of 
information are most needed. 

2. State Job Training Coordinat- 
ing Council 

The Chairman of NCEP met with most 
of the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council chairs in four regional meetings 
held during the summer and fall of 1986. 
As a result of those meetings, it became 
apparent that the Councils and the chairs 
had become much more comfortable with 
their assigned responsibilities under the 
Act and, in many cases, were moving 
beyond procedural administrative matters 
to broad policy issues. To facilitate their 
activities, they were searching for a 
means of exchanging information among 
themselves about "best practices" and 
looking for potential solutions to com- 
mon problems. 

The Commission welcomed the op- 
portunity to meet with the SJTCC chairs, 
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and it pledges to continue to provide 
avenues of discussion for them, includ- 
ing, where desirable, meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the national office of the 
Department of Labor and with the Con- 
gress. The Commission believes that the 
State Job Training Coordinating Councils 
are a vital part of the JTPA administra- 
tive system, and we are pleased with the 
progress we have seen in the development 
of their role under JTPA. 

3. State Legislature 

The role of the State legislature is very 
loosely defined in the Act, but permits 
both oversight and the addition of State 
funds to Federal JTPA dollars. In some 
cases, political polarities within the legis- 
latures or between the Governor and the 
State legislative leadership has led to 
friction that interferes with efficient 
JTPA administration. Nevertheless, the 
Commission believes that knowledge 
about JTPA on the part of State legisla- 
tors is both useful and desirable. 

Therefore, as in the case of Gover- 
nors, the Commission recommends that 
the Department of Labor— possibly 
working through the National Council of 
State Legislatures— make available appro- 
priate briefings and written material so 
that legislators can become more knowl- 
edgeable about JTPA and how it can be 
linked with other State program efforts 
such as welfare reform. We applaud 
those instances in which State legislators 
have already developed programs of this 
nature, including welfare reform efforts 
in Massachusetts and California. 

The Federal Role 

The Commission is aware that the U.S. 
Department of Labor adopted a deliber- 
ate "hands-off" posture during the im- 
plementation of JTPA and was criticized 
for offering very little in the way of 
technical assistance to States and locali- 
ties, unsure about their new roles and 
responsibilities under JTPA. In retro- 
spect, we believe that this posture was 
the most effective way in which to foster 
the independence required by States and 
localities under the concept of a block 
grant. Now that JTPA administrators 
O ve become more experienced, however, 
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we believe that tferc are some program 
areas in which both States and localities 
could benefit from technical assistance 
and training provided by the Department 
directly or through grants to outside 
groups. We would note that Sec. 455 (a) 
of the Act requires the Secretary of 
Labor to provide these services. 

Three areas that we feel need this 
kind of assistance are performance stan- 
dards, management information (particu- 
larly with regard to post -program 
followup), and program evaluation. 
These are technical areas in which many 
State and local staff are far from expert. 
Moreover, because of the emphasis 
placed on meeting performance stan- 
dards, some program administrators are 
reluctant to risk making changes to the 
national standards in order to accommo- 
date programs foi special groups, even 
though there is authority within the law 
to vary standards in accordance with 
local conditions or the characteristics of 
groups served. 

Labor market information is a 
fourth area that is rarely given much 
attention, but is very necessary to most 
States and localities who lack the re- 
sources for it. We also note that the Act 
directs the Secretary to provide or ar- 
range to have provided both pre-service 
and in-service training for specialized, 
supportive, supervisory, or other person- 
nel, including job skills teachers. Audit 
requirements are another area that has 
left many States and local areas uncertain 
about the standing of earlier program 
decisions and that may benefit from 
clarification. Finally, we have been in- 
formed that, now that the Department is 
beginning to offer more program guid- 
ance, conflicting answers to questions 
from States about policy and procedure 
have come from the Department of La- 
bor, and that consequently some review 
of the Department's procedures for pol- 
icy guidance is needed. 

1. Performance Standards 

The Commission recommends that the 
Department of Labor in the next ►ear 
work toward the goal of ensuring that 
appropriate staff at both the State and 
local levels have a thorough understand- 
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ing of performance standards. In particu- 
lar, there is a need for greater knowledge 
of how the Department of Labor's re- 
gression analysis model can be used to 
establish reasonable performance expecta- 
tions, in the context of local economic 
conditions and the characteristics of indi- 
viduals who need services. We believe 
that this assistance would encourage the 
kind of special programs that have al- 
ready developed in some SDA's as a 
means of assisting the hard-to-serve and 
would overcome the false belief that 
JTPA performance standards prevent 
serving the most economically disadvan- 
taged individuals. 

The technical assistance required 
could be provided by the Department 
directly or through outside groups, but 
the Commission believes that the Depart- 
ment should make every effort to ensure 
that JTPA administrators at all levels are 
knowledgeable about the performanze 
standards system and how it can be 
modified to reflect local conditions. Spe- 
cifically, we would recommend seminars 
or other forms of on-site assistance to 
teach the basic methodology, especially 
in rural areas or in small SDA's where 
staff have had less experience than those 
from other larger areas- We understand 
that a number of national public interest 
groups have already provided some tech- 
nical assistance in understanding the 
DOL regression formula used in varying 
performance standards. The Commission 
favors additional efforts of this kind, as 
well as any others that DOL would 
consider useful in attaining their defined 
technical assistance goal. 

2. Reporting 
The Commission recommends to the De- 
partment of Labor that it pursue a 
similar kind of knowledge development 
effort with regard to reporting require- 
ments, especially in the area of pos.- 
program followup. Now that the pro- 
gram has matured and there are 
"results" that can be tracked, the Com- 
mission believes that long-term informa- 
tion about trainees is vital to understand- 
ing the effectiveness of the JTPA 
program. The Department of Labor has 
indicated to the Congress that post- 
program followup information will be , 



required from the States in the coming 
program year, with : the objective of for- 
mulating followup performance standards 
to be applied in PY 88. The Commission 
has long supported post-program report- 
ing and the development of performance 
standards based upon this information. 

However, nearly all of the State 
Council chairs who were present at our 
regional meetings expressed great concern 
about how they could support such a 
data-gathering effon. The Commission 
is, therefore, pleased to note that the 
new JTPA amendments allow the use of 
6-percent setaside funds for post-program 
followup for up to 2 program years. 

With regard to other aspects of the 
current national reporting system, the 
Commission is aware that the absence of 
uniform definitions for "entered employ- 
ment" (i.e., placement) and other out- 
come measures invites criticism and un- 
dermines efforts to measure the 
effectiveness of the JTPA program na- 
tionally and to compare results among 
different States and localities. The Com- 
mission believes that this is unfortunate 
and has discussed the possibility of rec- 
omme. ding that "placement" be defined 
uniformly for all SDA's and that other 
changes be made to the national report- 
ing system that would produce more 
information than is currently available at 
the Federal level. 

In the deliberation of this very im- 
portant issue by the Commissioners, sev- 
eral factors were considered. First, the 
Commission is aware that JTPA was 
designed as a block grant program, 
which purposely assigned administrative 
responsibility to States and localities. It 
strongly believes that the national report- 
ing requirements should accordingly be 
kept to a minimum, with States and 
localities afforded maximum freedom to 
direct their own programs, including re- 
porting. Furthermore, the Commission 
understands that the decision of the 
Department of Labor (with OMB ap- 
proval) to begin collecting post-program 
followup data, which will indicate 
whether trainees are still on the job 13 
weeks after termination, will obviate 
much of the need for a uniform place- 
ment definition. Several Commission 
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Members also noted that NCEP is just 
beginning work that will respond to its 
Congressional mandate to study the im- 
pact of performance standards on the 
choice of who is served, the services 
provided, and the costs of these services 
and that this wr-k will demonsttate very 
clearly wh^re there are data deficiencies 
and/or difficulties in acquiring program 
information. 

Having considered all of these fac- 
tors, the Commission therefore has 
elected to defer any specific recommen- 
dation^) about changes to the reporting 
s ystem until after it has an opportunity 
to determine first-hand what some of the 
deficiencies of the system are, and to 
consider further the changes that might 
be necessary. 

At the same time, the Commission 
commends the Department of Labor's 
decision, with the concurrence of OMB, 
to require the collection of data on the 
use of setaside f u nds in its new JTPA 
Semiannual Report, and the characteris- 
tics of participants in Summer Youth 
Employment Programs (along with par- 
ticipation, termination, and expenditure 
data) in a separate summer report. Tb? 
Commission supported these additions 
and believes that the information pro- 
vided in these two reports will prove 
extremely useful to administrators at the 
Federal level. 

The Commission was disappointed 
to learn that OMB turned down the 
request of the Department o f Labor to 
collect certain information" about long - 
term welfare dependency and youth com- 
petencies, which we also had supported. 
The latter is of particular concern to 
NCEP because of its interest in helping 
youth-at-risk, and the former is directly 
related to the legislative requirement that 
the return on the investment in job 
training be measured in part by reduc- 
tions in welfare dependency. The Com- 
mission will consider these two areas of 
data collection very carefully in making 
its future recommendations on reporting 
requirements. 

3. State and Local Evaluations 

The Commission is concerned with the 
9 natter of how to assist State and local 
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administrators to evaluate JTPA pro- 
grams. It has funded a large-scale project 
that resulted in the development of State 
and local evaluation models, which have 
been provided to the Department for use 
in a technical assistance effort. We rec- 
ommend that the Department make 
available, upon the request of the States 
and/or localities, training and technical 
assistance in evaluation techniques (in- 
cluding process and performance)* 

4. Labor Market Information 

In the SJTCC meetings sponsored by the 
Commission and in sites visited in the 
course of the year, Commissioners heard 
from a variety of sources that labor 
market information (LMI) was both nec- 
essary and hard to gather in many areas. 
We found the problem to be particularly 
acute in Puerto Rico, which is not 
included in the Cunent Population Sur- 
vey or the Bureau of Labor Statistics' 
Area Wage Surveys. For many States and 
SDA's. gathering accurate labor market 
information to assist in gauging labor 
market demand and training needs is 
both a major expense and a difficult 
undertaking. Sec. 461 (a) of the Act 
requires the Secretary of Labor to main- 
tain a comprehensive system of labor 
market information on a national, re- 
gional, State, local, or other appropriate 
basis and to make that information pub- 
licly available in a timely fashion. 

The Commission recommends that 
the Department work with States to be 
certain that the States are ible to provide 
adequate I' >or market information and 
can assist local communities to gather the 
necessary information for program and 
planning purposes. NCEP specifically 
recommends that the Department work 
closely with the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico (especially the Puerto Rico 
Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee), which is just beginning to 
collect it wn labor market information. 
Further, the Commission is supportive of 
the new provision, added by technical 
amendment, that the Department exam- 
ine the feasibility of collecting informa- 
tion on dislocated farmers and ranchersT 
The Commission believes that such infor- 
mation is necessary to help define the 
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dimensions of the agricultural problem. 

5. Staff Training 

The training of administrative staff is 
vital to the evident operation of JTPA 
programs. » 4 ie Commission recommends 
that the Department provide pie-service 
and in-service staff training to States and 
localities as the Act requires, particularly 
in areas that have fallen below the 
national performance standards and/or 
have been determined to be having diffi- 
culty in providing services. Such training 
should be developed with the cooperation 
of the States and could logically be 
coupled with a State's own efforts to 
provide preventive technical assistance, 
which is now an allowable expenditure 
under the 6-percent setaside. 

6. Audit Regulations 

Unuer JTPA (Sec. 164), States are re- 
quired to prepare or have prepared at 
least once every 2 years an independent 
financial and compliance audit of each 
recipient of funds under Titles II and III 
of the Act. In addition, the Comptroller 
General of the United States is required 
to evaluate the expenditures cf grant 
recipients on a selective basis periodi- 
cally, and the Inspector General of the 
Department of Labor also has auditing 
responsibilities. Violations of the Act 
that are discovered in any of these 
inspections will result in sanctions and 
repayment of dis«!lowed expenditures. 

During the transition period and on 
into the first program year, many States 
were very hesitant about making deci- 
sions that they believed might leave them 
liable for return of funds when the 
Federal auditors conducted their program 
reviews. The Department of Labor was 
very insistent thai States take the lead in 
interpreting the law and deciding how it 
would be applied in their jurisdictions. 
States responded in many cases by re- 
quiring much more documentation from 
SDA's than the latter preferred. The 
result, frequently, was that local JTPA 
administrators complained that States 
were being more restrictive and were 
requiring more paperwork than the De- 
partment of Labor imposed under the 
previous legislation. 



Now that SDA's have had 2 full 
program years of experience under the 
Act, Federal and State audits will be 
taking place nationwide. Once the Fed- 
eral auditors have conducted some re- 
views and the States know better what to 
expect, we anticipate that States will 
become more confident in their oversight 
role and, therefore, less restrictive in 
their paperwork requirements. However, 
we would also recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Labor that its own auditing 
department communicate with the states 
on a more frequent bans about the audit 
standards it will apply to JTPA. The 
Commission believes that this kind of 
communication would help to alleviate 
much of the uncertainty that has appar- 
ently resulted in what are considered by 
the service delivery areas to be burden- 
some reporting requirements imposed by 
States fearful of future audits. 



7. Policy Guidance 

Under the previous program, the Depart- 
ment of Labor sent out general responses 
to frequently asked questions of a policy 
or procedural nature. During the transi- 
tion period under JTPA, the Department 
referred nearly all questions of this na- 
ture back to the State Governors for 
decision. Currently, the Department has 
begun to take a more active role in the 
program and to respond directly to que- 
ries from States. The Commission has 
been told that in some cases contradic- 
tory responses to the same question have 
been provided to two or more States, 
depending upon the departmental source 
of the response. While this may not be a 
frequent occurrence, we feel that the 
Department should take care to see that 
its statements are consistent at all times. 

The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends that the Department establish one 
central source and/or mechanism of pol- 
icy advice such as the "Questions and 
Answers" (Q & A) series published for 
previous programs and that the office 
responsible for th:s advice be placid as 
close as possible to the office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training. The Commission does believe, 
however, that specific direction should be 
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kept to a minimum in keeping with the 
concept of New Federalism. 

Coordination 

The Commission recognizes that coordi- 
nation—no matter how emphatic the rhe- 
torical exhortations become— usually de- 
pends upon the impetus of one or two 
strong personalities who support the goal 
and an awareness by all parties that 
coordination will result in mutual bene- 
fits. We join those who label coordina- 
tion a useful goal, and, on a more 
practical level, we support the removal of 
any legal or administrative impediments 
(e.g., local welfare program income re- 
quirements that count OJT training 
wages as income in determining eligibility 
for public assistance) to joint program 
efforts, even though we also acknowledge 
the fact that many of these barriers 
reflect State and local laws and the 
responsibility for their removal must 
therefore rest at those levels. 

Where Federal laws or regulations 
constitute barriers to coordination, how- 
ever, we recommend that work begin to 
overcome the problem. As a first step, 
the Congress enacted in Sec. 5 of the 
original JTPA legislation amendments to 
the Wagner-Peyser Act and the Social 
Security Act that promote coordination 
between JTPA and both the public job 
service and the Work Incentive program. 
The Commission recommends that the 
Congress add similar language to other 
employment-related legislation, including 
f uture amendments to the various educa- 
tion laws, since mutual requirements for 
coordination do more to accomplish that 
end than do "one-way" mandates under 
JTPA. 

The Commission strongly supports 
active program linkages at all levels of 
government, including the Federal. We 
propose that the Commission serve as a 
sponsor for a meeting of high-level repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of La- 
bor, Education, Health and Human Ser- 
vices, Commerce, Defense, and other 
interested agencies to explore how pro- 
grams administered by these various or- 
ganizations can be more satisfactorily 
linked. 



At State and local levels, we 
applaud efforts to join JTPA with 
economic development activities. The 
Commission suggests that JTPA admin- 
istrators in areas where jobs are particu- 
larly scarce (especially rural poverty 
areas) onsider how lesser-known agen- 
cies such as ACTION can assist them in 
promoting economic development and 
cooperative ventures. While the Comrnis- 
sion acknowledges that some have criti- 
cized "employment-generating activities" 
such as assisting small businesses to 
secure Federal contracts and thereby cre- 
ate jobs that will be made available to 
ITPA trainees, we find such activities to 
be useful and worthy of support. 

The Commission also supports coor- 
dinated efforts between JTPA anJ we l- 
fare programs, noting that the GAIN 
program in California and the 
ET/CHOICES program in Massa- 
chusetts are two examples of efforts by 
States to tackle a difficult problem with 
the assistance of JTPA. The Commission 
further commends special efforts at the 
local level to link JTPA with otner 
agencies that can provide transportation 
and child care serviced 

Mindful of the problems that exist 
for high school dropouts and other at- 
risk youth, we support all reasonable 
efforts to link education and training. 
We believe that the most recent amend- 
ments to JTPA, which promote the addi- 
tion of basic and remedial education 
components in the summer program and 
the use of a part of the 8-percent funds 
for literacy training are very useful steps 
in this direction. 

At the same time, we are aware that 
schools are sometimes reluctant to take 
any further responsibility for dropouts, 
just as JTPA administrators sometimes 
look with disdain on educators who have 
"failed" to educate dropouts in even the 
most basic literacy skills. The Commis- 
sion is anxious that educators and JTPA 
administrators move beyond this point to 
a recognition of their mutuality of inter- 
est in serving young people. To promote 
this kind of understanding, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Education, 
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and the Commission jointly sponsor 
some regional conferences of educators 
and JTPA administrators as part of their 
Youth 2000 activities. These conferences 
would offer workshops on such topics as 
the development and application of 



youth competencies, dropout prevention, 
and other relevant issues. More impor- 
tantly, the conferences would provide an 
opportunity for educators and training 
administrators to get to know one an- 
other and explore common concerns. 



Title II: Training Services for the Disadvantaged 



Part A: Adult and Youth Programs 



Participants 

The Commission is very aware that the 
JTPA program has been criticized f. r 
"creaming," that is, selecting as partici- 
pants only those eligible individuals who 
are already close to being job ready, who 
are self-motivated, and who can be 
placed in jobs with a minimum amount 
of assistance. While a definitive answer 
to these charges requires much more 
detailed information than is currently 
available, the following observations 
can be made based upon current 
program data. 

The law provides that at least 
90 percent of all participants must be 
economically disadvantaged, as defined 
by standard poverty measures, and thai 
the remaining 10 percent, who may not 
be disadvantaged, must have encountered 
special barriers to employment, such as 
limited English language proficiency, a 
prison record, alcoholism, drug addic- 
tion, a physical or mental handicap, age, 
or sudden displacement from a home 
through death of a spouse or divorce. 
Other special categories include ehool 
dropouts, teenage parents, and veterans. 

The latest statistics for Program 
Year 1985 clearly show that 92 percent of 
all Title II-A participants during the 
period were, in fact, economically disad- 
vantaged; 45 percent were minorities; 
40 percent were public assistance recipi- 
ents (including 21 percent receiving 
AFDC); and 27 percent were high school 
dropouts. 

These participant characteristics, 
moreover, are not very different from 



JTPA's predecessor legislation, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
fEfA). A comparison of JTPA and 
CETA characteristics made during the 
transition period by Westat, Inc., deter- 
mined, for example, that JTPA and 
CETA participants were "comparably 
disadvantaged by income and employ- 
ment experience," and that, in fact, 
unemployed participants appeared to be 
a higher proportion of JTPA participants 
than they had been under CETA. 

What is apparent, however, is that 
JTPA participants in Title II-A pro- 
grams tend to be, on average, slightly 
better educated than their CETA coun- 
terparts, with nearly 6 out of 10 having a 
high school diploma or better in JTPA 
and 5 out of 10 having attained that level 
of education under CETA. This factor 
does indicate that JTPA participants, 
especially those who may enter advanced 
classroom training, are able to benefit 
readily from the training provided. On 
balance, however, the available character- 
istics data indicate that JTPA trainees 
are not very different from their CETA 
counterparts. 

Based on this information and other 
evaluation results, the Commission con- 
cludes that JTPA is serving the economi- 
cally disadvantaged and is placing the 
pooi in jobs in accordance with its 
mandate. In short, we believe that the 
program is making a significant differ- 
ence in the lives of individuals who have 
serious labor market difficulties and who 
need help in finding employment. 

At the same time, the Commission- 
ers are aware that there are persons with 
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even more serious and often multiple 
problems that do not make them likely 
candidates for success in JTPA or, 
indeed, most other training programs. 
Drug addicts, alcoholics, welfare recipi- 
ents with very large families, and adoles- 
cent parents are among those whose 
problems are so severe that employment 
is often a secondary concern. These are 
people who require a level of personal 
attention that is difficult to provide un- 
der JTPA as it is currently written and 
funded. Solutions to these more intracta- 
ble problems will require very innovative 
thinking and probably much more time 
and money, if they are to succeed. There 
are, however, some things that can be 
done under JTPA and that the Commis- 
sioners would encourage. 

For example, the Commission is 
aware that many local service delivery 
areas have funded programs that work 
with groups that are harder-to-serve. In 
many cases, these are modest efforts but 
they have been developed in order to 
meet the needs of groups that might 
otherwise be neglected. We support these 
efforts and any measures that will en- 
courage this type of activity. Specifically, 
the Commission: 

• Applauds the development of 
Presidential Awards for model programs 
serving individuals with multiple barriers 
to employments. 

• Recommends that the Secretary of 
Labor devise ind test specific pilot 
projects that will meet the employment- 
related needs of persons who face partic- 
ularly serious labor market problems, as 
authorized in Sec. 453 (as amended) of 
the Act. 

• Favors rapid implementation of 
the new provision in the Act that re- 
quires the Secretary to develop national 
activities for populations with multiple 
barriers to employment and individuals 
not otherwise targeted in JTPA, includ- 
ing the handicapped and displaced home- 
makers. 

• Supports linkages between JTPA 
and other programs that might serve 
these same purposes such as the various 
welfare reform efforts with a training 
component that have developed recently 



in a number of States. 

• Recommends as a means of en- 
couraging greater attention to groups 
with multiple handicaps that the Depart- 
ment of Labor provide whatever training 
may be necessary to foster a better 
understanding of the performance stan- 
dards nr. danism so that States and 
SDA's will not avoid serving those with 
severe employment handicaps out of fear 
that they will be penalized because of it. 

• Recommends that the Congress 
amend JTPA to permit a small percent- 
age (e.g., 2 percent) of the regular il-A 
training allocation for each SDA to be 
used for any legal purpose of the Act, 
including experimental programs for 
groups with special needs, economic de- 
velopment, and marketing. These funds 
would be exempt from performance stan- 
dards. The Commission acknowledges 
that a portion of the 6-percent setaside 
can be used for serving special needs 
groups already, but we believe that per- 
mitting each SDA to make use of a small 
portion of their regular training funds 
for experimentation would result in 
greater strides in this direction. Success- 
ful experiments could lead to new and 
innovative approaches to serving the dis- 
advantaged, especially those with unique 
needs. 

Youth Activities 

The Act require r that 40 percent of all 
Title H-A expenc.iures be for programs 
that serve youth, originally between the 
ages of 16 and 21. According to the most 
recent amendments, services provided to 
youth between the ages of 14 and 15 can 
be counted toward the 40-percent re- 
quirement if these youth are enrolled in 
pre-employment skills training. The Com- 
mission supports this amendment. We 
understand that some SDA's have had 
difficulty meeting the 40-percent youth 
expenditure requirement, even though the 
national average comes very close to this 
percentage. We believe that permitting 
expenditures for pre-employment services 
to 14- and 15-year-olds to be counted 
will help to focus attention on the youth- 
at-risk population. 

JTPA severely limits the funds that 
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can be spent on subsidized work experi- 
ence. Section 108 requires that work 
experience that is not tied to other 
training activities be funded from the 30 
percent of local funds that may be used 
for administrative costs and supportive 
services. If work experience is coupled 
with training and certain other conditions 
are met, only half of the funds must 
come from the 30 percent "pot." 

In general, the Commission supports 
these restrictions, because research shows 
that work experience alone has little if 
any positive impact on participants' long- 
term work or earnings. However, work 
experience can be used effectively in 
conjunction with education and training. 
Specifically, the work experience oppor- 
tunity can be structured as an incentive 
for participation in remedial education. 
Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that work experience that is provided in 
conjunction with basic skills remediation 
for dropouts be considered a training 
expense. 

In recognition tuat young people 
with very serious handicaps, including a 
lack of basic skills, drug problems, early 
pregnancies, and related difficulties, 
stand very little chance of succeeding at 
work or in life, the Commission has 
begun a major project that will entail 
both new research and analysis of the old 
to arrive at conclusions about how best 
to help our young people who are now at 
risk. Our aim is to develop a national 
strategy for serving youth-at-risk. We 
invite the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Education to join with us 
in this effort, to add their staff and 
funding resources to our own, with the 
aim of presenting findings and conc lu- 
sions at a joint symposium sometimcln 



Programming 

Training under JTPA consists largely of 
classroom instruction and on-the-job 
training. The Commissioners have visited 
many fine programs of classroom in- 
struction around the country, including 
several that were funded largely by pri- 
vate corporations working with local 
JTPA administrators. We believe that 
these programs are, with few exceptions, 
worthwhile and are teaching skills that 
enrollees need to enter the job market. 
We are aware that some specialized 
courses have entry-level requirements for 
language and mathematical proficiencies 
and typing skills that not all enrollees 
could fulfill. We are supportive of any 
efforts that are directed toward 
prevocational skill development for the 
hard-to-serve so they can enter more 
advanced training, and we would urge 
PIC's to consider such activities to en- 
sure a balanced approach to training. 

The Commission is pleased that on- 
the-job training represents a sizeable 
component of the JTPA program be- 
cause it has always resulted in high rates 
of placement for participants. We recog- 
nize, however, that under JTPA, on-the- 
job training opportunities are often 
shorter term and pay less than OJT 
assignments under previous programs, al- 
though there is some evidence that this 
may be changing as the program ma- 
tures. We are also aware from personal 
observations during site visits, that some 
on-the-job training is immensely produc- 
tive with excellent instruction and career 
potential, while other training opportuni- 
ties may be very poor on both counts. 
We, therefore, urge private industry 
councils and local and State JTPA ad- 
ministrators to take special care in select- 



1987. It is our considered judgment that ing and monitoring contractors to be 



youth-at-risk constitute a major probiem 
for this Nation as we move toward the 
end of this century, and that all of us 
who are concerned about the problem 
need to work together in devising a 
solution that will encompass not only job 
training, but anti-drug programs, educa- 
tion, and other supportive efforts aimed 
at avoiding a very serious threat to the 
Nation's well-being. 



ce rtain that OJT is as effective a training 
procedure as it can be. We also recom- 
mend to the State Job Training Coordi- 
nating Councils thai the> carefully evalu- 
ate OJT contracts as part of their 
operational reviews. 

The Commission is very concerned 
about the need for basic skills, literacy 
training, and remedial education, particu- 
larly for young people who may have 
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dropped out of school. We, therefore, 
enthusiastically support the most recent 
JTPA amendments that promote such 
efforts, namely: 

• Authorizing the use of 8-percent 
setaside funds for use in literacy training 
for youth and adults, dropout prevention 
and re-enrollment services, and school-to- 
work transition services. 

• Requiring SDA's to assess the 
reading and math skill levels of summer 
youth program participants, describe in 
their local plans how th^y will spend 
program funds for basic and remedial 
education components, and establish 
written goals and objectives for the pro- 
gram. 

Also, as indicated above, we sup- 
port efforts to develop special programs 
for individuals with multiple problems 
and believe that the amendments autho- 
rizing Presidential Awards for successful 
projects of this kind and broadening the 
Secretary of Labor's ability to fund pilot 
projects and national activities for special 
needs populations will help move the 
system in this direction. We encourage all 
local experimentation with innovative 
projects for the hard-to-serve. 

Mindful of the role that private 
business can play in helping to develop 
effective training programs and in pro- 
viding it on the job, we reiterate our 
recommendation that State and local ad- 
ministrators, PIC's, and SJTCC's seek 
out both large and small businesses to 
become involved in JTPA, Larger For- 
tune 500 companies might be requested 
to provide matching funds or in-kind 
contributions for training activities; 
smaller companies should be considered 
as potential OJT contractors, and, wher- 
ever possible, training should be adapted 
to meet the needs of small businesses. 

Use of Setasides 
3-percent 

The evaluation literature points out, and 
conversations with SJTCC chairs con- 
firm, that some States are having diffi- 
cult/ using the 3-percent setaside funds 
for older workers. Reasons given for this 
finding ha v e ranged from recruitment 



problems to some reluctance on the part 
of JTPA administrators to focus on a 
population for which placements may be 
difficult. The Commission understands 
that a joint DOL/HHS study, which will 
highlight the practices of some of the 
best projects now operating with 
3-percent funds, is currentl> underway, 
with results to be available in the spring 
of 1987. We recommend that the study's 
findings be widely disseminated to States 
so that those who have had less success- 
ful programs might benefit from a 
knowledge of how more effective 
projects operate. We would also recom- 
mend that the Department offer specific 
technical assistance to States that are 
having difficulty using their 3-percent 
funds efficiently. 

The Senior Community Service Em- 
ployment Program (SCSEP), which is 
authorized by Title V of the Older 
Americans Act, provides part-time subsi- 
dized employment to economically disad- 
vantaged older Americans who are at 
least 55 years of age. The Commission 
recommends that the Department of La- 
bor encourage States to link JTPA pro- 
grams and SCSEP activities. At the same 
time, we do not feel that the definition 
of disadvantaged older worker under 
JTPA needs to be brought into conform- 
ance with the slightly bioader SCSEP 
definition. The Commission believes that 
efforts to bring about closer coordination 
between the two programs can proceed 
satisfactorily without this change. 

5-perceni 

Many States complain that the 5-percent 
setaside for State administrative expenses, 
including auditing, the development of 
the Governor's coordination and special 
services plan, SJTCC administration, pre- 
service and in-service training, and other 
State-level activities, is not sufficient. 
That is one reason that States establish- 
ing management information systems 
during the transition period relied on 
6-percent monies for that purpose and 
were anxious to use these same funds for 
post-program data collection. 

. The Commission Relieves that the 
concerns expressed by the States have 
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legitimacy and will become even more 
important as States are called upon to 
perform the required audits, evaluate 
programs, and provide additional train- 
ing to SDA's. Any changes in SDA 
configurations within a State will likewise 
add to the level of administrative expen- 
ditures. We, therefore, recommend that 
the Congress review the 5-percent 
setaside provision for State administrative 
costs, with the objective of providing a 
floor or administrative "hold-harmless" 
provision for small States. 

6-perc«?nt 

The 6-percent setaside is designated for 
use in providing incentive grants to pro- 
grams that exceed performance stan- 
dards, including incentives for serving 
hard-to-serve individuals; for technical 
assistance to SDA's; and, over the next 2 
program years, for the establishment of 
post-program followup reporting systems. 
As indicated earlier, the Commission 
supports the most recent changes to the 
Act, which permit States to provide 
preventive technical assistance and that 
allow the use of these funds in establish- 
ing post-program data collection proce- 
dures by SDA's. 

Since the 6-percent funds provided 
for incentives are meant to encourage 
SDA's to exceed performance standards 
and to improve the program generally, 
the Commission recommends that the 
Congress instruct the General Accounting 
Office to study the impact of these funds 
on program performance. While we are 
in favor of rewarding those SDA's who 
perform well, it would be useful to know 
the actual effect of these incentives on 
performance and how the funds arc 
actually being used. 

8-percent 

Eight percent of a State's Title II-A 
allotment for each fiscal year is ear- 
marked for State education programs, 
including at least 80 percent for services 
for eligible participants under cooperative 
agreements between State and local cdu- 
?Mon agencies and JTPA administrators, 
a^ 20 percent for coordination activi- 



ties. The most recent amendments to 
JTPA authorize three additional activities 
that may be provided under the educa- 
tional setaside (literacy training for youth 
and adults, dropout prevention and 
reenrollment services to youth, and state- 
wide school-to-work transition assis- 
tance). Current law also requires that 
State/local education agency or agencies 
must provide a 100-percent match for the 
funds used for educational services. 

Although the purpose of this 
setaside was to encourage coordination 
between education and training, in some 
States evaluators have noted that the 
funds are simply turned over to State 
educational agencies, which thereafter 
make little attempt to coordinate their 
use with JTPA administrators. The situa- 
tion is especially prevalent in those States 
where the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is elected separately from the 
Governor and may have little interest in 
JTPA. 

Once the funds have been turned 
over to the Department of Education, 
moreover, there is often little control 
over their use. One evaluator found, for 
example, that in some States the 
20-percent allotment for coordination ac- 
tivities was being spent primarily for 
administrative costs by the Department 
of Education. Since the Act does not 
define "coordination" as it applies lo the 
8-percent setaside, there are no guidelines 
for legitimate uses of the money. Because 
there have been no reporting require- 
ments for the setasides, there has been 
no way to determine how they were 
being spent. The new JTPA Semiannual 
Status Report (JSSR), which does call for 
information on uses of the 8-, 3-, and 
5-percent setasides, will presumably rem- 
edy this deficiency. 

The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends to the Congress that future 
amendments to the Act define what is 
meant by "coordination activities/' as it 
applies to the 8-percent setaside. We also 
support the recent decision to require 
that these funds be used for literacy 
training, dropout prevention, and /or 
school-to- work transition activities. We 
encourage the Department to analyze the 
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information that it receives through the 
new JSSR to be certain that the 8-percent 
(and other) setasides are being used in a 
manner that is fully supportive of JTPA 
goals. 

10-percent 

Amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
contained in JTPA, require that 10 per- 
cent of the funds allotted to each State 
for employment service activities be re- 
served for use in providing performance 
incentives to public employment service 
offices and programs that meet perfor- 
mance standards established by the Secre- 
tary; services to groups with special 
needs, carried out under joint agreements 
with the employment service and local 
PIC's, elected officials, and other public 
agencies or private non-profit organiza- 
tions; and the extra costs of exemplary 
program models. 

The Commission is aware that, in 
the past, program models that include 
relocation services for persons in areas 
where jobs are not plentiful have been 
tested in model projects associated with 
certain Job Service offices. We recom- 
mend that the Department review the 
findings from these experiments to deter- 
mine whether the results warrant applica- 
tion to particular localities, and, if yes, 
that the Department make every effort to 
disseminate information about successful 
projects and otherwise encourage their 
development. The Commission recom- 
mends that demonstrations or models 
that include such services be initiated in 
rural communities where dislocated farm- 
ers are having difficulty finding alterna- 
tive employment. 

We also note that the Secretary is 
authorized under a new amendment to 
fund pilot projects for training people 
who are threatened with job loss due to 
technological change, international eco- 
nomic policies, or general economic con- 
ditions. The Commission recommends 
that the Department work with State and 
local ES offices to develop projects of 
this kind. 

Performance Standards 

Sec. 106 (0 of JTPA requires the Na- 



tional Commission for Employment Pol- 
icy to advise the Secretary of Labor on 
the development of performance stan- 
dards and to evaluate the usefulness of 
such standards as measures of desired 
performance and their impacts (intended 
or otherwise) on the choice of who is 
served, what services are provided, and 
the cost of such services in service deliv- 
ery areas. 

The Commission worked very 
closely with the Department during the 
first 2 years of the program to assist in 
the development of national standards 
and the parameters for variation. We 
look forward to working with the De- 
partment again in the development of 
standards related to post- program 
followup information, including measures 
of increased employment and earnings 
and reductions in welfare dependency. 

In addition, the Commission is un- 
dertaking research to help measure the 
impacts of performance standards on 
who is served, what services are pro- 
vided, and the cost of services, as it is 
required to do under Sec. 106 (0 of 
JTPA. A preliminary answer to this 
question, based on a quick-turnaround 
analysis of available data, will be avail- 
able in 1987. A longer-term research 
project that will delve more deeply into 
the issues is being considered for later in 
that year. 

While the Commission will be re- 
viewing the impact of performance stan- 
dards on internal program decisions, the 
Commission notes that these standards 
have already had an important effect on 
the overall public image of JTPA, partic- 
ularly in the busines., community, which 
had almost unanimously rejected the pre- 
vious Federal program. By its introduc- 
tion of standard performance measures 
such as job placements, JTPA has over- 
come much of the stigma attached to 
publicly funded training programs for the 
disadvantaged. As the system has ma- 
tured, simple output measures are being 
transformed into a sophisticated system 
of long-term output measures. 

The performance-driven system ap- 
pears to be functioning very well in most 
areas, although, as indicated in an earlier 
section, the Commission is concerned 
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that not all States and SDA's are com- 
fortable with the use of the Secretary's 
regression model or how to vary the 
national standards to fit their own indi- 
vidual local conditions so that they can 
serve those who most need assistance 
without fear of failure. We, therefore, 
reinforce our earlier recommendation 
that the Department instruct States and 
SDA's in the use of its regression model 
so that JTPA staff and PIC's can make 
informed choices about whom they wish 
to serve and what services they wish to 
provide. 

Needs-Based Payments 
And Supportive Services 

The Commission has reviewed the evalu- 
ation literature carefully to determine 
whether the Act's limitations on needs- 
based payments and/or supportive 
services have resulted in undesirable re- 
strictions on services to the most disadvan- 
taged. It is our considered judgment that 
there is ample provision for waivers in 
the existing legislation to permit any 
SDA that wishes to serve a more disad- 
vantaged clientele to provide the needed 
support services and/or needs-based pay- 
ments to achieve that end. Wc, therefore, 
recommend that the Department of La- 
bor make every effort to alert SDA's to 



the flexibility that already exists under 
the legislation for providing these services 
and payments to the disadvantaged when 
necessary. This should be done through 
field memoranda and/or through other 
technical assistance activities. 



Funding 

The Act allocates Title II-A funds to the 
States according to a three-part formula, 
based on unemployment and poverty 
levels within each jurisdiction. Each State 
is guaranteed at least 90 percent of the 
share of funds it received in the previous 
fiscal year. Most (78 percent) of these 
funds are passed through to local service 
delivery areas according to the same 
three-part formula, but, until recently, 
there was no provision for a minimum 
allocation to each SDA (Sec. 202 (a)). 

However, the most recent (1986) 
amendments to JTPA now provide that 
each SDA be guaranteed at least 
90 percent of the average share of funds 
that it received during the previous 
2 fiscal years. The Commission sup- 
ported this amendment and believes that 
it will provide an element of stability 
previously lacking in local service deliv- 
ery areas. 



Part B: Summer Youth Programs 



The Commission is anxious that the 
summer youth program teach not only 
good work habits and occupational skills, 
but also make available where needed 
remedial education for economically dis- 
advantaged youth who fall behind during 
the summer school recess. The Commis- 
sion supported the addition of basic and 
remedial education to the summer pro- 
gram in the 1986 amendments but it 
preferred to make these opportunities 
optional at the discretion of the SDA 
rather than mandatory in all areas. We, 
therefore, are pleased with the final 
amendment^ which HT line with the 
Commission's viewpoint calls for a state- 
ment of purpose to be added to the 
summer program; requires SDA's to as- 



sess the reading and math skill levels of 
program participants and to describe in 
their local plans how they shall spend 
funds for basic and remedial education; 
and further requires that GDA's establish 
written goals and objectives for the pro- 
gram, such as improvements in school 
retention and completion, academic per- 
formance, and employability skills, and 
demonstrated coordination with other 
community service organizations. A mini- 
mum level of services is not required. 

The Commission also strongly sup- 
ports the amendment that permits sum- 
mer youth programs to operate within 
those school districts that operate on a 
year-round, *ull-time basis during vaca- 
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tion periods considered equivalent to 
summer vacation. The Commission rec- 
ommends that the Department monitor 
the summer programs closely to be cer- 
tain that the type of job opportunity 
offered to young people presents them 



with a realistic view of the world-of- 
work, including strong supervision and 
an emphasis on time and attendance 
requirements. Wherever possible, model 
programs should be publicized for the 
benefit of other jurisdictions. 



Title III: Dislocated Worker Programs 



The dislocated worker program, autho- 
rized by Title III of JTPA, is designed to 
assist workers who have been terminated 
or laid off from their jobs, or who have 
received a notice of termination, and are 
unlikely to return to their previous occu- 
pation or industry, as well as the long- 
term unemployed with little potential for 
reemployment. Causes of dislocation may 
include plant closings, natural disasters, 
and the actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment (such as relocation of Federal facili- 
ties). Individuals who reside u. areas of 
high unemployment or designated enter- 
prise zones are also eligible for assistance 
under Title III. Seventy- five percent of 
the funds are distributed by formula to 
the States, who must match an equal 
amount (except that the amount required 
for matching is reduced by 10 percent for 
each 1 percent the State exceeds the 
average rate of unemployment for all 
States). Twenty-five percent of the funds 
are reserved for the Secretary of Labor 
to distribute on a discretionary basis. 

Definition 

The Commission is very much concerned 
with the plight of farmers and workers in 
related industries in rural communities. 
We are very pleased that the law has 
been amend ed to change the definition of 
dislocated worker tc include farmers and 
self-employed individuals who are unem- 
ployed as a result of general economic 
conditions in their community or because 
of natural disasters. We also support th e 
amendment that requires the Secretary of 
Labor to prepare a report that would use 
existing data to describe the dislocation 
of farmers and ranchers and examine the 
feasibility of a national statistical data 
collection program for these two groups. 



The Commission will shortly be re- 
sponding to a request by Congressman 
Steve Gunderson of Wisconsin to exam- 
ine the problem of dislocated farmers. It 
is our intention to begin some research 
on the issue and to talk directly with 
individuals who are knowledgeable about 
the specific difficulties faced in rural 
communities so that we can provide a 
short-term response. We also recommend 
that the Department initiate a pilot 
project for serving dislocated farmers as 
part of its new mandate (Sec. 10 of the 
1986 Technical Amendments' to develop 
projects for training people who are 
threatened with job loss due to techno- 
logical change, international economic 
policies, or general economic conditions. 

Finally, with regard to the definition 
of dislocated workers, we support the 



amendment that encourages 


States 


to 


consider serving individuals 


who 


had 


worked in the State before 


layoff 


but 



reside outside of it. The Commission 
believes that this will provide a means to 
assist individuals in a single labor market 
area who have been affected by layoffs 
but who might not otherwise receive 
services. 

Outreach 

We are particularly concerned about the 
need for effective outreach, since many 
of the SJTCC chairs who attended our 
Midwestern regional meeting where the 
problem is particularly acute, stated that 
farmers often resist seeking help because 
of pride and a very strong, in-bred sense 
of independence. The issue of relocation 
is another topic that could benefit from 
further research and/or demonstration 
efforts, and we recommend that the 
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Department consider these as potential 
research/pilot projects in the coming 
year. The Commission is considering 
conducting hearings and site visits in the 
Farm Belt in 1987 and offers its assis- 
tance to the Department in developing 
research related to dislocated farmers. 

In its meetings with SJTCC chairs, 
the Commission noted that many State 
Councils have established "rapid re- 
s ponse teams" that can move quickly 
into areas threatened with mass layoffs 
and begin to coordinate statewide re- 
sources, including training available un- 
der Title III of JTPA. The Members of 
the Commission applaud the work of 
these teams and recommend that other 
States consider their development if they 
are not already in place. 

Funding 

The Commission supports the new 
amendment to JTPA that prohibits the 
Secretary of Labor from requiring States 
to provide matching funds in order to 
receive discretionary grants. It :s our 
feeling that the prohibition will make it 
easier for States that wish to apply for 
these grants. We also recommend that 
the Department of Labor provide techni- 
cal assistance to interested States on 
application procedures for discretionary 
grants, since we are informed that not all 
States are familiar with the process and 
some have not applied because of that 
lack of familiarity. 

The latter recommendation responds 
to the Commission's general concern that 
Title III funds have not been expended at 
the* levels provided by the Congress. 
Speculation about the reasons for this 
lack of expenditure has resulted in no 
clear-cut explanation. We, therefore, rec- 
ommend that the Congress request a 
GAO report on the reasons for the 
short-fall in expenditures to determine 
what needs to be done to ensure that 
those who require assistance receive it in 
a timely and useful manner. 

Concerning matching grants for the 
regular Title III allocations, based on 
findings from the GAO report suggested 
above, we recommend that the Congress 
^ oive serious consideration to removing 



the matching requirement altogether or 
requiring an all-cash match. In most 
cases, States offer an in-kind match that 
includes OJT wages, a portion of UI 
benefits, office space, or other non- 
monetary contributions, but this does not 
generate any additional program re- 
sources. Moreover, reliance on UI bene- 
fits as a match may have the effect of 
screening out those recipients of UI who 
have exhausted or nearly exhausted their 
benefits before applying for assistance 
under Title III. In addition, a national 
evaluation of the program conducted for 
the Department of Labor noted that 
some contractors withdrew proposals 
when they were informed of the paper- 
work requirements associated with the 
match. Based on these findings, the 
Commission is concerned that a 100- 
percent matching requirement for these 
funds may not have resulted in enough 
added benefits for the program to war- 
ant its continuation. We recommend 
hat the effect of the requirement be 
reviewed by the General Accounting Of- 
fice to determine whether it should be 
removed as it was for die Secretary's 
discretionary grants or changed to an 
all-cash match. 

The DOL-tunded evaluation of Title 
III noted that holding funds at the State 
level had the effect of cutting down on 
their use. We recommend that the De- 
partment urge the States to distribute 
Title III funds quickly in order to be sure 
that they are available for local projects. 
We believe that this might have the effect 
of cutting down on the carryover that led 
to the Administration's request for a 
rescission of funds for FY 1986. 
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Job Linkages 

The Commission understands that mar j 
of the areas hardest hit by plant closures 
or farm problems have great difficulty 
generating enough jobs for JTPA train- 
ees. We recommend that activities be 
initiated to bring about economic devel- 
opment for these areas, including entre- 
preneurship training, cooperative ven- 
tures, and other measures designed to 
develop businesses in the affected areas. 
Again, we urge States to consider link- 
ages of JTPA with other Federal agency 
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programs that could result in increased 
job development. 

Program evaluators have noted that 
many participants in Title 111 programs 
seek immediate employment rather than 
training, and that some participants turn 
down training for occupations that do 
not pay as much as their former jobs. 
We are sympathetic to the feelings of 
workers who find themselves suddenly 



unemployed and want to move on 
quickly to other jobs at the same or 
better pay, but we also believe that 
realistic vocational counseling can be of 
benefit to these individuals. The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommends that the 
Department of Labor and the States 
consider vocational counseling an impor- 
tant component in deciding which Title 
III projects to fund. 



Title IV: Federally Administered Programs 




Indians and Native Americans 

The Commission is aware that programs 
for Indians and Alaskan and Hawaiian 
Native Americans are difficult for the 
Department of Labor to monitor because 
of the extreme diversity among tribes in 
terms of both culture and economic 
well-being. For these and other reasons, 
training programs have often been left to 
tribal governments with very little sup- 
port or guidance from the Federal level. 
A separate problem that the Department 
must face is how to identify and provide 
services to nonreservation Indians. 

The Commission, which may visit 
some reservation areas in the year ahead, 
is very aware that Indians and Native 
Americans — particularly those who live 
on isolated reservations— have become 
truly "Forgotten Americans" despite the 
fact that unemployment on some reserva- 
tions may be as high as 80 to 90 percent. 
The Commission understands that train- 
ing programs per se cannot be very 
effective in areas in which private sector 
employment is virtually non-existent and 
even public sector jobs are limited. The 
Commission is also aware that 
nonreservation Indians pose another dif- 
ficulty, since they are often lost in ghetto 
areas with few ties to a given locality. 

Nevertheless, because of our special 
concern for Native Americans and the 
knowledge that their unemployment 
problems are so severe, Members of the 
Commission strongly urge the Depart 
ment of Labor to focus greater attention 
on these programs during the next yean 
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We further recommend that the Depart- 
ment consult with the Department of 
Interior and other relevant agencies to 
determine what kinds of employment- 
generating activities ccald be developed 
to increase employment on the reserva- 
tions. We also recommend that some 
evaluation of the current programs be 
conducted to determine what can be done 
to improve their success rate. (We are 
aware of only one recent evaluation 
whose findings are yet to be released.) 

Migrant and Seasonal 
Farmworkers 

Because of limited funding levels, the 
Department of Labor is restricted in the 
level of services that it can provide to 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers under 
JTPA. We have no specific recommenda- 
tions concerning the programs currently 
offered. Nevertheless, the Commission is 
interested in the impact that the new 
immigration law will have on migrants 
and seasonal farmworkers, and we rec- 
ommend that the Department consider 
this as a possible research topic. The 
Commission has recently completed a 
review of available literature on illegal 
immigrants and refugees, and we offer 
the assistance of the Commission's own 
staff to the Department in developing a 
research agenda on this topic. 

Job Corps 

The Job Corps, which has been in 
existence since 1964, has been at the 
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center of controversy for as many years. 
The program was established to provide 
intensive employment and training and 
educational services to severely disadvan- 
taged youth between the ages of 16 and 
21. About 60,000 youth receive training 
in the program each year, at least 90 
percent of them in 106 residential centers 
located in 42 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The Job Corps has been the subject 
of intensive study and evaluation over 
the last 22 years, including a very recent 
review by the General Accounting Office 
in response to a request from Senator 
Orrin G. Hatch of Utah. Evaluators are 
in general agreement that the program is 
cost effective, with a small, but positive 
benefit-cost ratio. 

The Commission believes that the 
Job Corps program can be very effective 
in assisting young people who are se- 
verely disadvantaged. At the same time, 
we acknowledge that the program is 
expensive, that the funds that are spent 
on it could buy many more "slots" in a 
less costly program, and that some of the 
centers appear to be less efficiently run 
than others. Having considered all of this 
information, the Commission defers any 
specific recommendations about the Job 
Corps until after its work on youth-at- 
risk is completed and it has developed its 
own concept of a national youth strategy 
for the year 2000. 

Veterans' Programs 

The Commission recognizes that veter- 
ans, particularly those who have become 
disabled in the service of their country, 
deserve special assistance under Federal 
programs such as JTPA. We, therefore, 
support the series of amendments that 
emphasize the need for services to veter- 
ans in various sections of JTPA, includ- 
ing permitting private industry councils 
to request waivers of the Act's limita- 
tions on support service costs if necessary 
to serve disabled veterans, requiring co- 
ordination of statewide activities with 
Veterans' Administration programs, and 
adding organizations that serve disabled 
veterans to the definition of community- 
based organizations. 



National Activities 

1. Research and Demonstration 

The Commission has made several rec- 
ommendations for research in earlier sec- 
tions. To reiterate, we recommend that 
the Department conduct studies on dislo- 
cated farmers, Indians, youth -at-risk, and 
the effect of the 6-percent incentive 
grants on JTPA programs. We would 
also recommend wide dissemination of 
the results from an ongoing, joint 
DOL/HHS study of model programs for 
older workers funded by the 3-percent 
setaside. 



2. Pilot P cts 

The Commission supports the amend- 
ment that authorizes the Secretary to 
fund pilot projects for training people 
who are threatened with job loss due to 
technological change, international eco- 
nomic policies, or general economic con- 
ditions. We suggest that the Department 
consider funding projects of this kind for 
displaced farmers, especially projects 
with a strong outreach component or 
with relocation built in. We also recom- 
mend that the Department develop pilot 
projects especially designed for disadvan- 
taged people with complex problems to 
determine what mix of services or inter- 
vention strategies might be most success-' 
ful. The Commission would especially 
like to see some pre-training activities for 
adolescent parents that would offer read- 
ing skills and other basics. 

3. Evaluation 

The Department has funded a number of 
evaluations of JTPA, including a nation- 
wide process study and recently a very 
large and expensive set of classical exper- 
iments to learn more about participants 
and participant outcomes over time. The 
Commission is fulfilling its own man- 
dates to evaluate JTPA, including the 
impact of performance standards. We 
suggest that the Commission, the DeparT 
ment, and other JTPA evaluators work 
more closely to coordinate our respective 
efforts so that jointly we can provide the 
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President and the Congress with the 
information that is needed Tor proper 
oversight. 

4. Training/Technical Assistance 

The Commission noted in earlier sections 
that the Department of Labor has not 
provided pre-service and in-service train- 
ing for personnel involved in the admin- 
istration of JTPA at the State and 
service delivery area levels, as the Act 
requires. Similarly, many States and 
SDA's could benefit from more assis- 
tance in understanding performance stan- 
dards and how to develop variations that 
apply to local conditions. As the pro- 
gram matures and as more program 
audits are conducted, there will be an 
even greater need for this kind of train- 
ing ana technical assistance. The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommends that the 
Department o*fer more technical assis- 
tance and consider establishing training 
offices at the State level to assist service 
delivery staff and program managers. In 
States that already have training insti- 



tutes in operation, the Department might 
offer to pay for some training staff to 
fulfill its ooligation under the Act. 

5. Labor Market Information 

ine 1986 Amendments to JTPA require 
the Secretary to prepare a report describ- 
ing the extent of dislocation among farm- 
ers and ranchers and examining the feasi- 
bility of a national statistical data 
collection program for this group. The 
Commission supports this requirement, 
and will share with the Department our 
own findings from research we are about 
to undertake on this topic. 

In addition, we urge the Department 
to develop and make available to States 
an d localities as much labor market 
in formation as possible. Our discussions 
with State and local administrators indi- 
cate that accurate information of this 
kind is difficult and expensive to obtain, 
so many areas cannot plan as well as 
they might if they had access to accurate 
labor market information. 



JTPA Implementation in Puerto Rico 



The Commission conducted site visits in Puerto 
Rico during 1986 and funded a case study of 
JTPA implementation in the Common vealth, 
which was completed in August of thet same 
year. (See Appendix I.) Findings from the 
study and our site visits confirmed that Puerto 
Rico is unique in most respects an^ that it has 
some very serious problems inherent in its 
politic^ 1 and economic structure, which make 
implementation very difficult. The evaluators 
concluded that JTPA in Puerto Rico is now at 
the point where States were at the end of the 
Transition Period and that much needs to be 
done before the program has matured enough 
to function well, despite some earnest efforts 
on the part of JTPA administrators on the 
island. 

Economic Development 

The most serious difficulties faced by those 
responsible foi JTPA implementation are 



economic. In a jurisdiction where one-third of 
the GNP derives from Federal programs and 
tne unemployment rate exceeds 20 percent, the 
key issue is economic development. The Com- 
mission does not agree with the suggestion 
made by some JTPA administrators that Puerto 
Rico should be granted a w liver to provide 
public service employment as an allowable ac- 
tivity. It does applaud the efforts that we saw 
being made to foster small businesses such as 
the sale of herbs, the manufacture of jewelry, 
and tourist services. We would urge the Depart- 
m ent of Labor to work with t he Commonwealth 
to help promote these kinc s of efforts av A we 
sugg est that POL involve o lie.- ag encies to pro- 
mote economic development. We would also 
encourage the private industry councils to be 
aggressive in seeking out representatives from 
the larger companies that have branches on the 
i sland since they might be able to assist in train- 
ing and placement. 
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Reporting 

The Commission-funded case study of JTPA 
implementation in Puerto Rico found that the 
Commonwealth is not included in the Current 
Population Survey or the Area Wage Surveys 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. To secure what is 
badly needed information on labor demand and 
training needs, the State Council in Puerto Rico 
is planning, together with the Balance-of-State 
SDA, to cany out a comprehensive labor maket 
survey with the advice of the Puerto Rico Oc- 
cupational Information Coordinating Commit- 
tee (PROICC). PROICC is also planning an 
automated labor supply and demand informa- 
tion system to begin operation in PY 1987. We 
urge the Department of Labor to offer whatever 
assistance it can provide i n conducting the 
survey and developing the automated system. 

Performance Standards 

Concerning performance standards, our 
evaluators suggested that the unemployment 
rates in Puerto Rico are so severe that they 
might be cutside tLe "forecast range" of the 
Department of Labor's performance standards 
model and that the predicted standards that 
result may be unrealistic for the labor market 
that exists in the Commonwealth. We under- 
stand that Puerto Rico is generally able to meet 
its youth standards but not its adult standards 



(the reverse of many States). We recommend 
that the Department of Labor consider gran- 
ting a special waiver or otherwise modify- 
ing the adult standards as they apply to Puer- 
to Rico, since it is unlikely under current 
economic conditions that they can be achiev- 
ed, even when the Department's model for 
variation is applied. The Commission believes 
that by doing this in a way that makes it possi- 
ble for Puerto Rico to succeed rather than con 
tinually fail, there will be an incentive to work 
harder at achieving the goals of the Act. 

Services 

Finally, we recommend that OJT contracts 
be carefully reviewed by PIC's and JTPA ad- 
ministratis, since we saw very wide varia- 
tions in the quality of training provided to OJT 
participants, because of the exceptionally high 
rate of unemployment in Puerto Rico, there is 
undoubtedly a very strong inclination on the 
part of administrators to fund OJT projects, 
wherever they can be found. Nevertheless, the 
Commission recommends that greater care 
be taken by JTPA administrators in Puerto 
Rico to determine which are the better train- 
ing opportunities. We also recommend that 
the Department of Labor work with these ad- 
ministrators to provide them with whatever 
assistance they need to develop a more suc- 
cessful program under extremely difficult 
circumstances. 
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This report is based on findings derived from 
a variety of sources, including site visits, field 
hearings, and informal discussions with program 
administrators and public officials at State and local 
levels, which were part of the Commission 
Chairman's ongoing "Outreach Program;' I am 
particularly grateful to the Chairs of State Job 
Training Coordinating Councils, who participated 
in a series of four regional meetings during the late 
summer and fell of 1986. Their willingness to share 
their own insights into the successes and problems 
of administering a major national employment 
program under State direction was most helpful. 
Program operators and Private Industry Council 
representatives at local sites visited by the 
Commission were also extremely forthcoming in 
their assessment of how the program was progressing 
in their own communities. The annual reports, 
prepared by State Governors' Offices, and other 
program-related State and local publications also 
offered information about how each State was 
approaching the task of administering the J j 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

Most of the findings in this report, however, 
are drawn from a small number of program 
evaluations, sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, private foundations, public interest groups, 
and the Commission itself. These early evaluations 
of program operations have been extremely valuable 
for depicting the emergence of the current 
partnership structure that is responsible for 
administering JTPA programs and for understanding 
both who is being served and what services are being 
offered. For the most part, these evaluations tend 
to agree on the manner in which the program is 
developing and to highlight similar kinds of program 
issues and concerns, not the least of which is the 
impact of performance standards on participant 
selection, or as it is sometimes phrased 1 the 
creaming issue." Interpretations of whether the 
program is meeting or failing to meet its initial 
objectives, insofar as they can be determined from 
the legislative language and conference reports, do 
vary to some degree, depending upon the so* :e. 
This report attempts to synthesize the various views, 
but also to point up where the studies differ and why, 
with the objective of presenting a fair and balanced 
accounting of progress under JTPA. 

A third important source of information is the 
national JTPA management information system, 
which provides both financial and program data 
(e.g. , expenditures, participant characteristics, 
numbers of enrollments and terminations, services 
provided, etc.) to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Appendices II through IV of this volume contain 



detailed tables of both kinds of data. States arc 
responsible for collecting the information initially 
and can and often do require more data items than 
must be reported to the Department. DOL 
requirements consist primarily of financial reports 
on outlays and expenditures and JTPA Quarterly and 
Annual Status Reports (JQSR and JASR). The Job 
Training Longitudinal Study (JTLS) is a separate 
study conducted by the Department of Labor, with 
the assistance of the Census Bureau, based on 
sampling techniques. Differences between the JTLS 
and JASR systems and the data that they produce 
are explained in a technical note for Section B of 
Appendix m in this volume. Information from these 
various systems, which emanate from three different 
offices within the Department of Labor, are used 
to determine whether program performance 
standards established nationally by the Secretary of 
Labor but variable at the State level, are being met. 

Listed below are specific sources that were 
found to be particularly useful in understanding JTPA 
operations and important program issues of interest 
to legislators and policymakers. For the convenience 
of the user of this report, they are grouped 
alphabetically by topic. 

Genera 1 Sources 

National Evaluations: 

An initial Iook at State and local activities 
establishing the Tide II-A administrative structure 
of JTPA is provided in a series of reports prepared 
for the U.S. Department of Labor, the National 
Commission for Employment Policy, and various 
public interest groups. For the most part, these deal 
with the 9-month transition period from October 
1983 through June 1984 and the first full program 
year 1984 (July 1, 1984 through June 30, 1985). 
However, final reports from several of the national 
studies include information about program progress 
through some or all of Program Year 1985 (July 1, 
1985 through June 30, 1986). 

Both the MDC/Grinker-Walker and Westat 
evaluations are based on nationwide samples of 
service delivery areas and some State-level 
interviews. The NAB studies are telephone surveys 
of respresentatives from nearly all private industry 
councils and some SDA administrators, as well. The 
Bailis report relied on a cample telephone survey 
of prime sponsors and service delivery area 
administrators, as well as a literature review of other 
evaluations. 
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JTPA in Puerto Rico 



On March 6 and 7, 1986, Members of the 
Commission participated in site visits in 
Puerto Rico to determine the status of 
JTPA implementation in the Common- 
wealth. In addition to hearing briefings by 
JTPA administrators, an educator, and an 
administrator of a private social 
service/employment and basic skills facility, 
the Commissioners visited several JTPA 
skills training facilities outside of San Juan. 
They included: 

• A recently initiated rural community 
development and social center, which offers 
a combination of education, training, and 
health services to local residents. With the 
addition of JTPA program funds, the orga- 
nization has been able to offer three train- 
ing programs for older workers: ceramic-* 
and pottery, sewing and clothing alteration, 
and medicinal herb cultivation and remedy 
preparation. Each program lasts 6 months, 
with training stressing both technical and 
entrepreneurial skills. Trainees are urged to 
develop their own businesses. 

• An American manufacturing subsid- 
iary located in the city of Cidra, which 
produces intra-ocular insert lenses for cata- 
ract patients. The plant began training and 
hiring JTPA participants a month after 
opening in January 1985. The on-the-job 
training program lasts 6 months and is 
highly technical. The jobs demand an ex- 
tremely high level of manual dexterity and 
skill training. 

• A manufacturing facility that assem- 
bles inventory control devices. The first 
JTPA on-the-job training program began in 
March 1985. Ii develops unskilled labor for 
essentially entry-level positions. Approxi- 
mately 62 persons had completed the train- 
ing period at the time of the Commission's 
visit. 

The Commissioners learned first hand 
from these briefings and site visits how 
great is the need for economic development 
in Puerto Rico and how difficult it is to 
© >unt successful training programs in an 



area that experiences extremely high unem- 
ployment rates and severe poverty. 
***** 

Prior to its visit to the Commonwealth, the 
Commission funded a case study of JTPA 
implementation in Puerto Rico by Westat, 
Inc. Findings from the study corroborate 
what Commissioners found, namely that 
economic conditions are so difficult and 
unemployment so rampant that training 
programs like JTPA that emphasize on-the- 
job and classroom training have tremen- 
dous difficulty serving existing needs. In a 
jurisdiction in which one-third of the GNP 
derives from Federal programs and the 
unemployment rate for adults exceeds 
20 percent (30 or 40 percent in some cities), 
the key issues are economic development 
and job crea n. In response to the lack of 
demand for labor, JTPA programs empha- 
size self-employment in the fields of agri- 
culture, fishing, tourism, and other service 
occupations, as well as combining JTPA 
training funds with other sources of funds 
to stimulate entrepreneurship. 

Puerto Rico is also unique in its 
political history, with a strong patronage 
tradition that calls for the removal of all 
civil servants from office whenever there is 
a change in political administration. The 
result has been the loss of all experienced 
JTPA personnel at crucial stages of JTPA 
program development. In addition, chal- 
lenges by prospective service delivery areas 
to decisions made by the Governor and 
appeals to the Secretary of Labor have 
caused considerable delay in the implemen- 
tation process. Accordingly, the final report 
from the case study notes that Puerto Rico 
is now, after 3 years, at the stage of 
program development that most States ex- 
perienced at the end of their transition 
year. 

Because of the energy required to get 
programs underway in Puerto Rico, the 
evaluators found little evidence that innova- 
tive programs were being undertaken. Per- 
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formance standards were considered by 
JTPA administrators to be completely unre- 
alistic with regard to the Commonwealth, 
even when the DOL regression model was 
used to lower the standards. Indeed, the 
Westat evaluators agreed that Puerto Rico 
may, in fact, fall outside of the "forecast 
range" of the Secretary's model and, thus, 
require some form of special waiver to 
adjust for the level of unemployment and 
training needs. The lack of good labor 
market information is a special problem in 
Puerto Rico, which is not included in the 
Census Bureau's Current Population Survey 
or the Bureau of Labor Statistics' Area 
Wage Surveys. As a result, the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council is working 
with the balance of state SDA to carry out 
a comprehensive labor market survey with 



the advice of the Puerto Rico Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee. An 
automated labor supply and demand infor- 
mation system is the long-term goal. 

In summary, Puerto Rico is a unique 
setting for the development of JTPA pro- 
grams with problems of unemployment and 
economic development so severe that it 
needs considerable attention from Federal 
and Commonwealth administrators before 
any of its programs can have an impact on 
the people it was designed to serve. 



Source: Westat, Inc., Implementation of 
the Job Training Partnership Act 
in Puerto Rico, Final Report 
(Rockville, Md.: August 1986). 
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JTPA Funding 



Tkble 1. JTPA Budget Authority, by Title and 
Program Activity, Fiscal Years 1984-1986. 

2. JTPA Outlays, by Title and Program 
Activity, Fiscal Years 1984-1986. 

3. JTPA Obligations, by Title and Program 
Activity, Fiscal Years 1984-1985. 

4. JTPA Allotments to States, Titles II-A, 
H-B, and m, Program Year 1985 (July I, 
1985 through June 30, 1986) and Calendar 
Year 1986 Summer Pferiod (October 1, 
1985 through September 30, 1986). 

5. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged 
Adults and \buth: Expenditures, by State, 
Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 through 
June 30, 19861 

d Ttle H-B Summer Youth Employment and 
Training Programs: Expenditures, by 
State, Calendar Year 1986 Sunmer 
Program (October 1, 1985 through 
September 30, 1986). 

7. Title IE Employment and Training Assis- 
tance for Dislocated Wwkers, Combined 
Data Including Grants to States and 
Secretary's Discretionary Funds: 
Expenditures, by State, Program Year 
1985 (July 1, 1985 through June 30. 1986). 

8. JTPA Allotments to State for Title II-A 
Programs for Program Kur 1986 and 
H-B Programs for Summer of 1987. 

9. JTPA Allotments to States and Matching 
Requirements for Title III Dislocated 
W)rker Projects, PY 1986. 

10. JTPA Title m Dislocated Worker Pro- 
grams: Budget Authority, October 1982 
through June 1986. 

11. JTPA Title m Dislocated Wforker Pro- 
grams: Allocations, by State, October 
1982 through June 1986. 

12. JTta Title m Dislocated Worker Pro- 
grams: Allocations and Expenditures, 
Formula Funds, by State, Method of 
Substate Allocation, and Fiscal Year, 
October 1982 through June 1986. 



Technical Note 

The tables in this appendix are meant to convey 
the general size of the JTPA program and its various 
activities, as well as some indication of how 
individual States are using their allotments. Funding 
data are published by two separate offices within the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Office of Financial and 
Administrative Management: (1) the Office of the 
Comptroller, Division of Budget, and (2) the Office 
of Information Resources Management, Division of 
Information Systems. The reader is cautioned that 
there is sometimes difficulty in reconciling funding 
figures tallied from individual State records with 
other figures derived from other sources, including 
U.S. Treasury records. The difference frequently has 
to do with the time the information is tallied, since 
States continually update their own records on the 
basis of new expenditure reports submitted from the 
field, which in turn affects the amount of allocations 
that remain unspent. Laige carryovers from one 
program year to the next also complicate 
recordkeeping. Users of this information should 
therefore be n ware that it is a* accurate as possible 
for the periou indicated at the time of this writing, 
but that later reports may have superseded it and 
reports for other time periods may differ slightly. 

Terms used in the following tables are defined 
as follows: 

Budget Authority: The amount authorized or 
provided by the Congress for activities during the 
fiscal year of appropriation. Money appropriated in 
a particular fiscal year, if obligated, may be carried 
over for use in the next fiscal year. 
Allotments: Amounts provided to the States or other 
entities, usually according to a legislated formula. 

Outlays: Total funds "drawn down" by States against 
Federal allotments. 

Obligations: Funds earmarked for specific activities 
in contractual agreements. 

Expenditures: Funds actually spent (checks written) 
for contracted goods and services. Expenditures are 
made at the Stale or local levels, which are then 
aggregated at State and national levels. Expenditures 
are the most volatile numbers in the system, since 
they are constantly updated as bills are submited and 
checks written. Expenditures are also referred to as 
accrued costs. 

Carry-Out/Carry-In: Funds obligated but unspent 
in one fiscal year may be spent in a subsequent fiscal 
year. Unspent funds "carried out" of one year are 
"carried in" to the next fiscal year and added to that 
year's allotted funds. 
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Fiscal lifear: October I of one calendar year through 
September 30 of the next calendar yean 
Program lfear: July 1 of one calendar year through 
June 30 of the next calendar year. 

Note that fiscal years are designated by the 
calendar year in which they end (e.g. September 30, 
1985), but program years are designated by the year 
in which they begm (e.g., July 1, 1985). Accordingly, 
even though JTPA programs are forward-funded fcr 
better planning, the FY/FY designation is for the 
same calendar year (e.g., FY/PY 1985). The 
exception is the summer youch employment program 
where funds appropriated in one fiscal year (e.g., 

1985) arc for activities in the next calendar year (e.g., 

1986) . 
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Table 1. JTPA Budget Authority, by Title and Program Activity, Fiscal Years 1984 - 1986 1 
(dollars in thousands) 



Fiscal Year 





1984 


1985 


1986 


Program 


TP 1984 6 


PY 1984 


Total 


Total 


Enacted 


rOSl oCO 


rotal J FPA 


$2,914,210 


$3,632,015 


$6,546,225 


$3,774,662 


$3,487,045 


$3,336,363 


Grams to States 


2.333.412 


2.833,700 


5,167,112 


2,933,20.) 


2,627,700 


2,5k,763 


Title 11 Disadvantaged Adults and Yo.th 














A Block Grants 


1.414.613 


1,886 151 


3,300,764 


1.886.151 


1 ,863, 15 1 


1 7H1 OSS 


B Summer Programs 2 


824. 549 


7?4.549 


1,549,098 


824,549 s 


664,549 




i me in uisiocaicu wuiKcrs 


94. 25^ 


223.000 


317,250 


^22,500 


100,000 


95,702 


Title 1 V-Federallv AHminitfprrH Pmoramv 


580.798 


793,315 


1.379,1 13 


841 46"* 


8S9 345 


821,600 


Native Americans 


46,282 


62,243 


108,925 


P ^3 


62,243 


59,567 


Migrants and Farmworkers 


45,268 


65,474 


110,742 


i>j,474 


60,357 


57.762 


Job Corps 


414.900 


599.200 


1.014,100 


fil7 000 


640,000 


612.480 


Veterans 


7.290 


9.720 


17,010 


9,667 


9,667 


9,251 


National Activities 3 


46.658 


61.678 


108,336 


61,078 


61,078 


57,658 


TAT 


4.425 


5,900 


10.325 


5,900 


5,900 


5,646 


LM1 


5.468 


7.290 


12,758 


7.290 


4,290 


4,106 


RD&E 


9.142 


12.190 


21,332 


12,190 


15.190 


13.743 


CEP 


1.500 


2.000 


3,500 


2,000 


2,000 


1.914 


NOICC 


2.250 


3 000 


5,250 


3.000 


3,000 


2.871 


P&D 


15,973 


21.298 


3 7 ,251 


20,698 


20,698 


19,808 


Rural CEP's 


7,500 


10,000 


17,500 


10,000 


10,000 


9,570 


Redwood 


400 


0 


400 


0 


0 


0 


TJTC 4 


20,000 


0 


20,000 


0 


0 


0 


Trade Training 5 

i 






0 


26,000 


26,000 


24,882 



umiBucu L-rry-m irom previa i ISC ai years riscai year span is irom October I through September 10 of the next calen r year Program year is from Jul> I through 
June 30 of the nexl calendar year JTPA is forward- funded, so the year of the appropriations bill corresponds to the program year ol use Example The appropriations bill for 
Fiscal Year 1985 (ending September 30. 1985) funds JTPA activities for Program Year 1985 (beginning July I, 1985) 

^Summer funds appropriated in a fiscal year are for the next summer s program fe g , FY'PY 1985 summer funds are for the sr nmer of 1986) 

Includes technical assistance and training, libor market information research development, and evaluation. National Commiss.on for Employment ,'okv National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, pilot and demonstration projects, rural Concentrated Employment Programs (CEP s), and a special program of uncmplo>ment benefits for per 
sons adversely affected by the expansion of the Redwood National Park 

^Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program for employers of eligible (targeted) groups, including the economically disadvantaged 
•Training for persons who are eligible for Trade Adjustment Assistance (TA A) benefits 
"Transition period (9 months) from October 1. 1983 through June W. 1984 

Viilc all other JTPA programs took effect at the beginning of FY 1984, the Title III program also received appropriations ,„ FY 1981 i„talmg SI 10 million (not shown on table) 
Includes $100 million authorized for the summer of 1985 The appropriation level for the summer of 1986 is S724 S49 000 
'Post-sequesi ration 

Source U S Department of Labor Emplovmcnt and Training Administration Offke of Financial and Administrative Manjgemtnt Office ot the Comptroller Division of Budget 
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Table 2. JTPA Outlays, by Title and Program Activity, Fiscal Years 1984 - 1986 
(dollars in thousands) 



Prog nun 


Fiscal Year 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Tottl JTPA 


$2,806,163 


$3,274,212 


$3,661,642 


u rants 10 jiaies 


2,052.317 


2.644.587 


2.845,198 


Tide II Disadvantaged Adults and Youth 


1 o: 7,078 


2,486.438 


2.657.396 


A Block Grants 


1,333.245 


1,710.104 


1.911,312 


B Summer Programs 1 


583,833 


776,334 


746,084 


i iue ill uiMucaicu wurKcrs 


i 35,239 


158,149 


187,802 


Tide IV - Federally Administered Programs 


753.846 


787 774 

to f , f /4 


816,444 


Native Americans 


72.159 


64,524 


60,423 


Migrants and Farmworkers 


59.557 


63.058 


65.459 


Job Corps 


580,601 


593.041 


594,458 


Veterans 


1.335 


7.771 


12.840 


National Activities 2 


69.091 


61.207 


5y,768 


TAT 


8.062 


5.384 


8,417 


LMI 


6.808 


6.589 


7.549 


RD&E 


11,825 


15.778 


10,235 


NCEP 


886 


1,767 


1,684 


NOICC 


1.997 


2,905 


3,109 


PAD 


31.858 


18,784 


18,774 


Rural CEP s 


7,500 


10.000 


10.000 


Redwood 


155 


0 


0 


TJTC 3 


19.704 


1.638 


0 


Trade Training 4 


16.399 


4.306 


23.496 



'Summer programs ire funded one year in advance, e g . FY 1985 funds are for the summer of 1986 

includes technical assistance and training tabor market information, research, development, and evaluation National Commission for Employment Policy. National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, pilots and demonstrations, rural Concentrated Employment Programs, and the Redwood Park expansion comper ,ation program 
targeted Jobs Tax Credit Program 

4 Training for persons who are eligible for Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) benefits 



Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration. Office of Financial and Administratis Management Office of the Comptroller. Division of Budget 
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Table 3. JTPA Obligations, by Title and Program Activity, Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985 1 
(dollars in thousands) 



Program 


Fiscal Year 




1984 


1985 


TP I984 6 


PY 1984 


Total 


Total JTPA 


$2,912,693 


$2,383,370 


$5,2Vo,063 


$3,739,262 


Grants to States 


2,333,411 


2,054,588 


4,387,999 


2,935,287 


Title 11 Disadvantaged Adults and Youth 


2,239,161 


1.886,151 


4,125,312 


2,710.660 


A Block Grants 


1.414,613 


1,886.151 


3,300,764 


1,886,151 


B Summer Programs 2 


824,548 


0 


824^548 


824.509 


Title III Dislocated Workers 


94.250 7 


168,437 


262,687 


224 627 


Title IV 'Federally Administered Programs 


579,282 


328,782 


908,064 


803.975 


Native Americans 


46,282 


61,864 


108.546 


62.538 


Migrants and Farmworkers 


45,268 


58,460 


103,728 


66 280 


Job Corps 


413,560 


178,541 


592.101 


616,280 


Veterans 


7,287 


314 


7.601 


11,946 


National Activities 3 


46,485 


29,603 


70.088 


46,931 


TAT 


4,409 


254 


4.663 


5.734 


LMI 


5,468 


1,611 


7,079 


7.220 


RD&E 


9,181 


6.408 


15,589 


5.615 


NCEP 


1,564 


3 


1.567 


2.267 


NOICC 


2,217 


2,741 


4.958 


15.566 


PAD 

Rural CEP's 


15,986 
7,500 


9,586 
9,000 


25.572 
16,500 


8.681 
1.848 


Redwood 


160 


0 


160 


0 


TJTC 4 


20,000 


0 


0 


0 


Trade Training 5 

lc 1 . . _ , . . 


0 


0 


0 


NA 



^Summer programs ire funded one year in advance, obligations are of prior fiscal year funds 

Includes technical issisunce and training, labor markt, information, research, development. an d evaluation. National Commission for Employment Policy. National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, pilot and demonstrations, rural Concentrated Employment Programs and the Redwood Park expansion compensation program 
•Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program 

'Training for persons who are eligible for Trade Adjustment Assistance <TAA) benefits 
•Transition Period (October I. 1983 through June 30, 1984) 

7 Fiscal Year 1983 obligations for Title HI programs totaled SI 09,95 1. 000 (not shown on table) 

Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration Office of Financial and Administrative Management. Office of the Comptroller. Division of Budget 
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Table 4. JTPA Allotments to States, Titles II-A and III, Program Year 1985 (October 1, 
1985 through June 30, 1986) and Title II-B, Calendar Year 1986 (October 1, 1985 through 
September 30, 1986) 





Title il-A 1 


Tide H-B 2 


Tide 111 




Disadvantaged 


Summer 


Dislocated 


State 


A iults and Youth 


Youth Programs 


Workers 


U S. Total 


$1,886,151,000 


$781,540,366 


$222,500,000 


Alabama 


45,931,374 


16, 134,137 


4,375,377 


Alaska 


4,702.878 


1,787,103 


423,383 


Arizona 


21,664,571 


6,591,446 


1,323,435 


Arkansas 


20,851,069 


7,564,996 


1,646,983 


California 


200,862,696 


69,276,382 


17,999,670 


Cole jdo 


17,968,234 


6,267,828 


1,154,720 


Connecticut 


15,291,392 


6,242,234 


930,630 


Delaware 


4,702,878 


1 [646.188 


316^616 


District of Columbia 


7,682,743 


5,066,748 


680,962 


Florida 


68,598,664 


22,740,076 


5,228,930 


Georgia 


36,253,423 


12,810,390 


2,560,273 


Hawaii 


5,778,514 


1,927,350 


376,247 


Idaho 


7,64U,42o 


2,774,323 


604,865 


Illinois 


1 m a Ci i ar ar t 

1U3.491.557 


36,454,917 


10,738,301 


Indiana 


46,030,277 


16.432,697 


4.771,790 


Iowa 


18, 177,836 


7,367,803 


1,737,526 


Kansas 


10,722,953 


3,354,109 


854.101 


Kentucky 


36,435,653 


12!244,402 


3.241,553 


Louisiana 


42,458,841 


17,304,763 


3,674,881 


Maine 


8,606,435 


2,668,288 


645,335 


Maryland 


24,560,926 


7,897,369 


1,848,488 


Massachusetts 


32,564 222 


12,646,941 


2,477,850 


Michigan 


101, 142,486 


34,946,516 


11.169,526 


Minnesota 


25,000,305 


8,089,483 


2,468,712 


Mississippi 


27,042,089 


10,516,692 


2,287,103 


Missouri 


39.068,426 


12.151.757 


3,540,734 


Montana 


6 793.934 


2,273,119 


546,566 




6,936,914 


2,364.187 


423 466 


Nevada 


6]820]260 


2^579^065 


702,950 


New Hampsh're 


4,702,878 


1,646.188 


222,742 


New Jersey 


45,624,938 


16,344,360 


4.006,433 


New Mexico 


12.215,430 


4,278,014 


844,531 


New York 


125,613.465 


44.775,272 


10,646 .683 


North Caro'ina 


41,276.156 


13.785.791 


3.482 .448 


North Dakota 


4,702.878 


1,646.188 


205,258 


Ohio 


98,942.168 


33.312.796 


11.236,251 


Oklahoma 


23,018,730 


8.088.794 


2.03 1 .292 


Oregon 




7,UDOiJiJ 




Pennsylvj nia 


104,638.165 


35.721.038 


11.134,643 


Puerto Rivo 


68.699.129 


26.078.369 


4,1 1 K275 


Rhode Island 


7.024,036 


2,358,720 


545,213 


South Carolina 


25.238,109 


8.074.082 


1,946,080 


South Dakota 


4,702,878 


1,646.188 


161 ,262 


Tennessee 


43,340.568 


14,789,657 


3,934.745 


Texas 


98,947,206 


35,054,605 


7,474,223 


Utah 


10,067,553 


3,361,179 


803,640 


Vermont 


4,702,878 


1.646.188 


231,705 


Virginia 


29.086,009 


9.631.448 


1.616.507 


Washington 


40.167,230 


14.046.229 


4.019.601 


West Virginia 


25.248.458 


9.038.456 


2.770.400 


Wisconsin 


38.832.871 


11,715614 


3.883.145 


Wyoming 


4.702.878 


1.646.188 


254.278 


American Samoa 


315,023 


55.003 


27,934 


Guam 


1.311,514 


670.830 


116 295 


Northern Marianas 


125.000 


25,730 


11,084 


Trust Territories 


1.644.818 


74 374 


145.850 


Virgin Islands 


1,603.645 


380,370 


142,200 


Native Americans 


0 


13.176.511 


0 


National Reserve 


0 


108,682.350 


55.250.000 



'Represents itt funds allotted to States including set aside funds Total docs not include S8.8! ! 822 allotted for Rural Concentrated Employment Programs (CEPs) in Kentucky 

Minnesota. Montana and Wisconsin 

2 Tottl includes $56,991,366 of excess cam in funds 

Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration Office of Financial and Administrative Management Office of the Comptroller Divismn of Budget 
Dita is of July I. 1986 
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Table 5. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged Adults and Youth: Expenditures, by State, 
Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 through June 30, 1986) 



State 



U S Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Flonda 

Georgia 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



Total 



New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 



South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

W»:,^onsin 

Wyoming 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Northern Marianas 
Puerto Riro 
Trust Territories* 
Virgin Islands 



$1,560,030,333 

41,216 371 
3,838,047 
15.317.960 
15,347,174 
158,586,775 
15.927.128 
12.017.637 
3.460.689 
5.940.467 
65.728.645 
33.974.308 



5.061.423 

6.187.403 
92.405.066 
38.440.545 
16.040.142 

9.949,060 
31.636,419 
32.440.452 

7 088.417 
20.631.388 



30.903.338 
83.527.321 
22.311.548 
22 083.777 
32.887.017 
5.936.265 
5,611,762 
5.006.651 
4,904.194 
41,583.318 



9.182.874 
99.94:. 343 
33.445.187 

4,116.290 
83.523.233 
17.968.739 
20.210.458 
76,861.427 

5,745.368 
21.836.265 



3.312,213 
37.045.33/ 
87.198.877 

7.535.286 

3.943.070 
23.989,026 
32.139.954 
17.679.241 
34.379.837 

4.209.199 



330.260 
1.215.934 
159.668 
46 655,889 
0 

1.413.051 



Expenditures (in dollars) for 



JTPA Training Programs (78%) 



Training 



$1,163,726,265 

27,800,988 
2,902,660 
11,396.603 
11,362.475 
123,502,884 
12,117,011 
9.508.128 
3.003,847 
4.528.177 
51,139,714 
24.880,463 



3.953.766 

5.150,810 
70.307.743 
30,690.319 
11.392.225 

7.271.946 
20.521.078 
22.074,963 

5,360.233 
14.854.742 



24,165.866 
64.306.019 
16,296.817 
17.836.221 
26.075,487 
3,921,980 
4.384.433 
3.521.898 
3.903.300 
31.489.011 



6.326.059 
74,928.117 
25.206.547 

3.385.920 
6l.203.24o 
13.705.571 
16.421.419 
57.211.966 

4,291,734 
16.236.834 



2.313.641 
29.632.404 
62,449.914 

5.962.714 

2.826.662 
18.495.200 
24.693.137 
13,704.895 
26.560.214 

3.493.148 



Participant Support 



210,237 
788.167 
79.433 
22.803,214 
0 

1.174.063 



$173,293,653 

8,071,129 
411,652 
1,490,047 
1,920,600 
11,762,131 
1,538,614 
723,755 
25,977 
885,722 
5.205.560 
4.463.250 



Administration 



353,080 
58,675 
9,445,088 
2,121.964 
2.365.615 
1.373.592 
6.855,109 
5,533,937 

621.540 
2,834,009 



2,913.022 
7.801,220 
2.901,804 
1.593,753 
2,450.877 
1,148.649 
455.290 
637.877 
409.012 
4,269,356 



1,414,890 
8,943,221 
2.455.456 

244.902 
9.348.559 
2.398.683 
1.269.734 
7.834.889 

580.680 
2.682.686 



626,319 
2.630,078 
13.259.318 

729.715 

497.914 
2.127,729 
2.754.616 
1.847.386 
3.163.249 

119.140 



47.145 
40 364 
47.447 
15,524,022 
0 

63.605 



$223,010,415 

5,344,254 
523,735 
2,431,310 
2,064,099 
23,321,760 
2,271,503 
1,785,754 
430,865 
526,568 
9.383.371 
4,630,595 



754,577 
977,918 
12,652.235 
5.628.262 
2.282.302 
1.303,522 
4,260,232 
4,831,552 
1.106,644 
2,942.637 



3,824,450 
11,420.082 
3,112,927 
2.653,803 
4,360,653 
865,636 
772.039 
846,876 
591,882 
5,824.951 



1.441.92* 
1S,07 1.005 

V&3.184 
485.468 
.2,971,426 

'.864,485 

2 519.305 
11.V4.57: 
872,954 

2,916,745 



372,253 
4.782.855 
11.489.645 

842.857 

619.094 
3.366.097 
4.692,201 
2,126,960 
4,656.374 

596.911 



72,878 
387.403 
32.788 
8.328,653 
0 

175,383 



State Setasides 1 



*State did not report 

'Not included in total JTPA progran cxpcn.1 'urcs i ,Oudcs tu.ids set aside bv States under Sec 2«2(bl i>! l)t act for special programs and administrative functions 

Source U S Department of Labor fcmp!o\mrnt and T rainmg Administration Office of Financial Administrative Management Office of Information Resources Manaaemcnt Data 

aso' December 1 2 1 986 e 
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Table 6. Title II-B Summer Youth Employment and Training Programs: Expenditures by 
State, Calendar Y^r 1986 Summer Program (October 1, 1985 through September 30, 1986) 



Expenditures (in dollars) for 



State 


Total 


Training 


Participant Support 


Administration 


U S. Total 


$755,605,359 


$278,932,041 


$377,984,821 


$98,688,497 


Alabama 


16,562,721 


1,372,310 


13,136,786 


2,053,625 


Alaska 


1,978,026 


293,870 


1,359,900 


324,256 


Arizona 


3, 11 3,487 


7,102,770 


68.549 


942,168 


Arkansas 


8,117,990 


167,303 


7,275,365 


675,322 


California 


71,266,420 


33,375,520 


28,454,056 


9,436,844 


Colorado 


7,457,729 


2,373,397 


4,082,280 


1,002,052 


Connecticut 


8,306,964 


5,149,123 


2,122,276 


1,035,565 


Delaware 


1,742,687 


1,510,302 


24,462 


207,923 


District of Columbia 


6,411,304 


5,432,633 


1,939 


976,732 


Florida 


25,989,110 


17,160,532 


5,092,002 


3,736,576 


Georgia 


14,428,667 


3,085,686 


9,136,946 


2,206,035 


Hawaii 


2,366,731 


412,605 


1,573,139 


380,987 


Idaho 


3,053,009 


574,544 


2,094,621 


383,844 


Illinois 


47,344,283 


8,735,949 


31,758,506 


6,849,828 


Indiana 


20,088,095 


9,522,511 


8,064,627 


2,500,957 


Iowa 


8,095,754 


2,469,693 


4,692,161 


933,900 


Kansas 


5,255,936 


4,696,832 


11,976 


547,128 


Kentucky 


14,323,356 


1,536,057 


11,152,794 


1,634,505 


Louisiana 


17,391,214 


1,745,247 


14,196,755 


1,449,212 


Maine 


3,198.520 


2,953,839 


15,131 


229,550 


Maryland 


12,529,326 


10 316,989 


157,549 


2,054,788 


Massachusetts 


18,935,963 


6,835,861 


9,583.165 


2.516,937 


Michigan 


40,091,027 


6.179,387 


27,347,063 


6,564,577 


Minnesota 


10,808,091 


6^590,997 


2,669,999 


1 547 ,095 


Mississippi 


10,777,573 


10,045,853 


2,200 


'729,520 


Missouri 


14,450,306 


1,705,814 


10,912,679 


1,831,813 


Montana 


2,394,104 


322,413 


1,792,522 


279,169 


Nebraska 


3,295,118 


1,992,270 


822.484 


480,364 


Nevada 


2,656,110 


562,201 


1.780.378 


313,531 


New Hampshire 


2,022,776 


1,746,812 


0 


275,964 


New Jersey 


22,831,611 


5,508,819 


14,021.486 


3,301.306 


New Mexico 


4,671,478 


3,895.296 


29.315 


746,867 


New York 


54,722,381 


10 102,823 


36,185^942 


8,433,616 


North Carolina 


16,807,067 


1 607,430 


12,720^692 


2,478 945 


North Dakota 


1.669,692 


M59.140 


4^480 


206;072 


Ohio 


38,390,149 


31,459,057 


1.682,952 


5,248,140 


Oklahoma 


8,485,979 


1.712.216 


6,192,901 


580,862 


Oregon 


10.266.746 


4.750.098 


4,254,852 


1,261,796 


Pennsylvania 


37.800,592 


4.831,808 


28,768,811 


4,199.973 


Rhode Island 


3,346,176 


2.164,027 


718,647 


463,502 


South Carolina 


9,442.815 


3,467,423 


4.780,250 


1,195.142 


South Daknfa 


1 640 993 


1. Jul ,UJ*t 


1 JV 


/V, /6U 


Tennessee 


15!l24,*647 


4,076,129 


9.228,667 


1.819,851 


Texas 


37,559,046 


12,431,810 


20,585.154 


4,542,082 


Utah 


3,557,108 


3.213.061 


62.985 


281,062 


Vermont 


1,623,704 


313,269 


1.062.135 


248,300 


Virginia 


14,497,058 


11,140.706 


1,267,730 


2,088,622 


Washington 


13.804,116 


4.165,204 


7,638,360 


2,000.552 


West Virginia 


9,401,241 


747.212 


8,159,535 


494,494 


Wisconsin 


13.423,251 


9,866,522 


2,126,510 


1.430,219 


Wyoming 


1.641,051 


339,326 


1.076.299 


225,426 


American Samoa 


39,378 


34,501 


0 


4,877 


Guam 


887.207 


819,937 


0 


67.270 


Northern Marianas* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


24,073,130 


2,884,611 


18.034.649 


3.153,870 


Trust Territories* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


446.346 


411,242 


0 


35,104 



♦Indicates t non-reporting State 

Source U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administntion, Office of Information Resources Management Updated summar> output report for JTPA Title II B 
programs, based on data received through December 12. 1986 
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Table 7. Title III Employment and Training Assistance for Dislocated Workers, Combined 
Data Including Grants to States and Secretary's Discretionary Funds: Expenditures, by 
State, Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 through June 30, 1986) 







Expenditures < 


in dollars) for 




State 


Total 


Training 


Participant Support 


Administration 


U S Total 


$183,108,276 


$144,543,793 


$10,002,122 


$28,562,361 


Alabama 


5.892,885 


3,577,127 


1,497,157 


818.601 


Alaska 


552,016 


427,013 


36,408 


88.590 


Arizona 


1,523,035 


1,056,812 


111,606 


354,617 


Arkansas 


1,218,865 


896,841 


142,543 


179.481 


California 


16.720,711 


13,700,946 


506,655 


2.513.110 


Colorado 


1,753,083 


1,418,837 


86.511 


247.735 


Connecticut 


1,043,265 


821,827 


88,794 


132,644 


Delaware 


288,014 


235,662 


2.597 


49,755 


District of Columbia 


534 4 >50 


342,107 


24,269 


168.174 


Florida 


2,891,377 


2,891,377 


0 


0 


Georgia 


3,545,312 


2,991,101 


178,098 


376.113 


Hawaii 


266,426 


221.134 


5,211 


40,081 


Idaho 


1,205,059 


984,032 


77,071 


143,956 


Illinois 


12,519,708 


9,751,342 


623,112 


2,145,?54 


Indiana 


8,381,504 


7,205,027 


205,866 


970,61 1 


Iowa 


1,359,824 


1,026,930 


69,101 


263.703 


Kansas 


1,437,451 


1,170,711 


46.041 


220,699 


Kentucky 


2,681,096 


2,350,585 


23.678 


506.83 \ 


Louisiana 


1,778,266 


1,416,154 


106,626 


255,4So 


Maine 


1,689,135 


1,298,885 


150,971 


239.279 


Maryland 


2,663,123 


2,158,239 


173,828 


331,056 


Massachusetts 


5,800,395 


4.662.643 


232,308 


905,444 


Michigan 


12,887,388 


8,776,045 


360,717 


3,750,626 


Minnesota 


4,136.538 


3.287,083 


277,676 


571,779 


Mississippi 


2,254,032 


1,748,872 


99,210 


405,950 


Missouri 


2,300,789 


1,933,213 


81,571 


286,005 


Montana 


778,011 


601,696 


92,372 


83,943 


Nebraska 


1,034,106 


901,284 


30,418 


102,404 


Nevada 


784,865 


522,025 


105,146 


157,694 


New Hampshire 


397,181 


311.824 


27,381 


57,976 


New Jersey 


4,938,864 


4,028.339 


176,470 


734,055 


New Mexico 


1,119,778 


863.693 


119,284 


136,801 


New York 


10,518,392 


8,356,834 


296,275 


1,865,283 


North Carolina 


3,060,608 


2,509,266 


70,524 


48M18 


North Dakota 


245,787 


203,647 


7,892 


34,248 


Ohio 


11,797,734 


9,260,272 


961.646 


1,575,816 


Oklahoma 


2,404,714 


1,514,660 


187/59 


702,295 


Oregon 


4,563,795 


4.161.845 


7.709 


394.241 


Pennsylvania 


8,707, 1 12 


7.746.7S7 


241.708 


718.617 


Rhode Island 


750,176 


574.445 


5.330 


170.401 


South Carolina 


2,717,395 


1.868.285 


408.755 


440.355 


South Dakota 


295,870 


265.103 


14.019 


16.748 


Tennessee 


3,572,338 


2,776.345 


101.380 


694.613 


Texas 


8,285,324 


6,695,707 


490.681 


1.098,936 


Utah 


2,858,915 


2,097,653 


255.215 


506,042 


Vermont 


270,334 


237,472 


4.103 


28.759 


Virginia 


2,040,463 


1,601,060 


179.847 


259.556 


Washington 


5,326,223 


3,810.665 


258.504 


1,257.054 


West Virginia 


3.011,865 


2.502,751 


274,704 


234.410 


Wisconsin 


3.924,786 


3.264,369 


135.949 


524.468 


Wyoming 


145,432 


123.112 


0 


17.320 


American Samoa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Guam 


115,446 


108.011 


0 


7.435 


Northern Marianas 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


1,979,761 


1.208.022 


325,347 


446.392 


Trust Territories 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Virgin Islands 


139,154 


73.066 


16.079 


50.009 



Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Trammg Administration, Office of Information Resources Management JTPA Quarterly Status Report for July I. 1985 
through June 30, 1986 Dita as of December 12. 1986 
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Table 8. JTPA Allotments to States for Title II-A Programs, PY 1986 (July 1, 1986 through 
June 30, 1987) and Title II-B, Calendar Year 1987 (Octobe. 1, 1986 through 
September 30, 1987). 





Program 




II-A Disadvantaged 






II-B Summer 


State 


Youth and Adults 






Youth 


U S Total 


$1,781,561,919 






$635,976,000 


Alabama 


44.190.427 






13.001.196 


Alaska 


4.896.374 






i . /ou.y to 


Arizona 


IK 412 668 






6 016 781 

U,7JUi / O 1 


Arkansas 


20 70S 271 






7 142 914 


California 


1 SO SQ7 766 






61 6S7 840 


Colorado 


17.145,259 






6 £00 £81 


Connecticut 


17 010 






6,539.717 


Delaware 


4.445.896 






1 .558,379 


District of Columbia 


6.536,638 






5 418 804 


Florida 


62.193,069 






20,213,749 


Georgia 


35.028.559 






12,541,377 


Hawaii 


5.267.910 






1 .y /4.UUJ 


Idaho 


7,591.996 






2 882 470 


Illinois 


99 855 985 






14 161 401 


Indiana 


45.01 1.399 






14,899.797 


Iowa 


20 170 048 






7 116 479 


Kansas 


9.123,31 1 






3.621,762 


Kentucky 


33^5 18^050 






12!878J52 


Louisiana 


47.399.691 






19.337,962 


Maine 


7.322,534 






7 476 101 


Maryland 


20 89ft 047 






9.251 .822 


Massachusetts 


27.706.317 






13.606.919 


Michigan 


i&i ion 






2 o.o 2 1 ,465 


Minnesota 


22.127.261 






7,822.582 


Mississippi 


28,794,629 






10 116 156 


Missouri 


33,249.122 






1 1 ,247.476 


Montana 


6,219,205 






2.286.261 


Nebraska 


5.902,07 1 






— , VJOU , 7 J 3 


Nevada 


7,063.4 19 






2.236,779 


New Hampshire 


4.445.896 






1 .558.379 


New Jersey 


19 729 869 






17 660 751 


New Mexico 


11,703,739 






4.784.124 


New York 


m aqq nil* 






40.357.8 17 


North Carolina 


77 701 148 






1 1 on 068 


North Dakota 


4 44S 806 






1 ,558.379 


Ohio 


91 ,248.345 






jU,O40, / 


Oklahoma 


"»1 1 IS 

- ^ . \ 1 J a. 






8,261 , 133 


Oregon 








8,2 1V,V1 y 


Pennsylvania 


97 821 S8Q 






29 150 529 


Puerto Rico 


7 1 .395, 1 75 






24 309 992 


Rhode Island 


5^976! 196 






2,*184]l92 


South Carolina 


22. U54, J20 






7,857 749 


South Dakota 


4.445.896 






1,558,379 


Tennessee 


40.486.288 






13,286 694 


Texas 


95.881.888 






43,439,8% 


Utah 


9.194.027 






2 642,430 


Vermont 


4.445.896 






1,558,179 


Virginia 


26,335.318 






lu.333.J90 


Washington 


38,477.093 






11 175 356 


West Virginia 


24.773.040 






7 J 08 409 


Wisconsin 


33.039.814 






10,665 536 


Wyoming 


4 445 896 






1,558 179 


American Samoa 


268 028 






48,279 


Guam 


1 125.402 






588 824 


Marshall Islands 








17 152 


Micronesia 








41,121 


Northern Marianas 


125 000 






22 585 


Republic of Palau 


125.000 






6,809 


Virgin Islands 


1.560.271 






331 871 


Native Americans 








13,176 511 



Source US Department of Labor Empkivment and Training Administration Of fn i of rinanu.il Control <nd Mm gum nit S\\tuiK Data as of Juh 1 (Title II \) and 

January 29. 1987 (1 nle II-B) 
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Table 9. JTPA Allotments to States and Matching Requirements for Title III Dislocated 
Worker Projects, PY 1986 





i 




Funds Provided 


State 


Unempl 


Reduction 




Required 


Total 


Rate 


Units 1 


Allotment 


Match 


Program 


US Total 


74 


_ 


$95,640,689 


$53,824,000 


$149,464,689 




in i 

IU I 


i 

j 


1,791,261 


716,504 


2,507,765 


Alaska 


0 7 
y I 


j 


203,625 


81,450 


285,075 


A ri 7nna 


c c 

J J 


0 


463,403 


463,403 


926,806 


A rloncgc 

siriuHiaxs 


8 J 


1 


727,957 


582,366 


1,310,323 


California 


7 3 


0 


7,498,655 


7,498,655 


14,997,310 


Colorado 


S 7 


n 
u 


617,150 


617,150 


1,234,300 


^» UI1IICI III U I 


A S 


U 


448,820 


448,820 


897,640 


Delaware 


5 7 


o 


120,938 


120,938 


24 1 ,876 


District of Columbia 


85 


1 


247,314 


197,851 


445,165 


Florida 


62 


0 


2,091,224 


2,091,224 


4,182,448 


Georgia 


62 


0 


1 ,152,077 


1, 152,077 


2,304,154 




j *♦ 


U 


160,955 


160,955 


321,910 


Idaho 


7 6 


1 


266,605 


213,284 


479,889 


Illinois 


S Q 

a y 


i 


4,849,651 


2,909,791 


7,759,442 


Ififiiflnfl 
liiuidlld 


8 j 


1 


2,155,476 


1,724,381 


3,879,857 




7 A 


1 


972,286 


777,829 


1,750,115 


Kansas 


A Q 


0 


376,208 


376,208 


752,416 


Kentucky 


8 7 


2 


1 ,473,002 


883,801 


2,356,803 


Louisiana 


10 9 


4 


2,074,758 


414,952 


2,489,710 


Maine 


5 7 


0 


221,505 


221,505 


44^,010 


Maryland 


49 


0 


715,005 


715,005 


1,430,010 


Massacn u set ts 




U 


695,198 


695,198 


1,390,396 


Kyticni oa n 
1»11L lllgdll 


in a 


j 


4,661,520 


1,864,608 


6,526,128 


Minnesota 


D 8 


U 


991,432 


991,432 


1,982.864 




IU *♦ 


j 


1,185,710 


474,284 


1,659,994 


Missouri 


6 9 


0 


1,401,627 


l,40i,627 


^,803,254 


Montana 




0 


236,353 


236,353 


472,706 


Nebraska 


A S 
** 8 


0 


223,515 


223,515 


447,030 


Nevada 


7 9 


1 


317,643 


254,114 


571,757 


New Hampshire 


44 


0 


116,624 


1 16,624 


233,248 


New Jersey 


5 7 


0 


1 ,541,909 


1,541,909 


3,083,818 


I1CW rviCAILU 


8 u 


1 


416,356 


333.085 


749,441 


rxcw iorK 


0 f 


u 


4,659,564 


4,659,564 


9,319,128 


North Carolina 


6 0 


o 


1,339,237 


1,339,237 


2,678,474 


Nnrth HaL-nfa 

PIUIUI UdKOld 


c c 

J J 


u 


109,879 


109,879 


219,758 


Ohio 


8 O 

b y 


z 


4,644,816 


2,786,890 


7,431,706 


Oklahoma 


7 1 


u 


856,027 


856,027 


1,712,054 


Oregon 


y ~ 




1,176,882 


470,753 


1,647,635 


Pennsylvania 


8 3 


| 


4,473,632 


3,578,906 


8,052,538 


Puerto Rico 


21 5 


14 


2,087,835 


0 


2,087,835 


Rhode Island 


50 


0 


148,754 


148,754 


297,508 


South Carolina 


6 7 


0 


813,372 


813,372 


1,626,744 


South Dakota 


5 0 


0 


87,865 


87,865 


175,730 


Tennessee 




1 


1,640,365 


1,312,292 


2,952,657 


Texas 


65 


0 


3,403,875 


3,403,875 


6,807,750 


Utah 


64 


0 


325,886 


325.886 


651,772 


Vermont 


49 


0 


70,665 


70.665 


141,330 


Virginia 


5 2 


0 


882,193 


882.193 


1,644,386 


Washington 


89 


2 


1,682,659 


1 ,009,595 


2,692,254 


West Virginia 


13 3 


7 


1,300,109 


0 


1,300,109 


Wisconsin 


70 


0 


1,416,655 


1,416,655 


2,833,310 


Wyoming 


6 3 


0 


110,694 


110,694 


221,388 


American Samoa 


00 


0 


10,789 


0 


10,789 


Guam 


00 


0 


45,302 


0 


45,302 


Northern Marianas 


00 


0 


5,032 


0 


5,032 


Republic of Paiau 


00 


0 


5,032 


0 


5,032 


Virgin Islands 


00 


0 


„ 62,808 


0 


62,808 


National Reserve 


00 


0 


23,925,000 


0 


23,925,000 



States arc required to t rovide a 100 percent match (cash or in kind) for funds received by formula allocation under Title III (reserved 25 percent Secretary s discretionary funds 
do not require a match) Whenever the average rate of unemployment for a State is higher than the average rate of unemployment for all States, the non Federal matching funds 
provided bv that State for the fiscal year are reduced by 10 percent for each I percent (or portion thereof) the State unemployment rate exceeds the national average rate 



Source U S Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration. Office of Info'mation Resouri.cs Management Data as of Julv I. 1986 
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Table 10. JTPA Title m Budget Authority, 
October 1982 - June 1988. 
(dollars in millions) 



Formula Discretionary Total 



Oct. 1982 


•Sept 1983 


$82 5 


$27 5 


$110 


Oct 1983 


■ June 19*4 


70 7 


23 5 


94 


July 1984 


June 198S 


167 3 


55 7 


223 


July 1985 


June 1986 


167 3 


55 7 


223 


Subtotal 




487 8 


162 4 


650 


July 1986 


June 1987 1 


71 8 


23 9 


95 


July 1987 


June 1988 


150 0 


50 0 


200 


Total 




$709 6 


$236 3 


$94S 



'Department of Labor estimates for program years 1986 and 1987 

Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration. Office 
of Financial and Administrative Management. Office of the Comptroller. Division of 
Budget Table also shown in GAO. Report to the Congress. Dislocated Workers 
(March 1987). p 12 



Table 11. JTPA Title III Allocations, by 
State, October 1982 - June 1986. 
(dollars in thousands) 



State 


Formula 


Discretionary 


Total 


Alabama 


$12.306 7 


$5,855 3 


$18.1620 


Alaska 


988 3 


500 5 


1 .488 8 


Arizona 


4,833 3 


1,700 0 


6,533 3 


Arkansas 


4,264 3 


1 .549 0 


5.813 3 


California 


52.744 3 


11,096 1 


63 .840 4 


Colorado 


4.193 6 


1,300 0 


5.493 6 


Connecticut 


3,647 3 


800 0 


4,447 3 


Delaware 




u 


on ft 
fit o 


Florida 




718 2 


\ft TO 1 


Georgia 


t ft\A < 


1 .300 0 


9 Q\A < 


Hawaii 


1.058 8 


0 


1.058 8 


Idaho 


1,799 0 


1.387 6 


3 186 6 


Illinois 


31.361 9 


10.333 9 


41.695 8 


Indiana 


14.414 4 


8,966 5 


23.380 9 


Iowa 


5.338 7 


1 .637 3 


6.976 0 


Kansas 


2.630 1 


2,670 7 


5,300 8 


Kentucky 


8.349 4 


2,405 4 


10.754 8 


Louisiana 


9.283 3 


/OJ D 


10.046 8 


Maine 


1 BK ft 


"i in a 


A \ft1 A 
4.10/ 4 


Maryland 


ft ft\A "5 
0,0.94 i. 


2,490 0 


Q 1 1 " 1 

V, lit 2. 


Massachusetts 


8,403 0 


3.956 1 


12.359 1 


Michigan 


33,819 4 


7.735 2 


*!.554 6 


Minnesota 


7,102 7 


5.202 5 


12.305 2 


Mississippi 


5,896 5 


1 .675 0 


7.571 5 


Missouri 


9.728 4 


799 9 


10.528 3 


Montana 


1 ,439 9 


1 .816 1 


3 .256 0 


Nebraska 


1.528 1 


1.184 1 


2.712 2 


Nevada 


2,142 0 


400 0 


2.542 0 


New Hampshire 


1 ,015 4 


749 8 


1 .765 2 


New Jersey 


12,924 7 


1 .930 0 


14.854 7 


New Mexico 


2,356 5 


1.100 0 


3.456 5 


New York 


30,543 7 


11,462 6 


42.006 3 


North Carolina 


10.628 4 


2.467 5 


13.095 9 


North Dakota 


563 0 


340 0 


903 0 


Ohio 


33,216 1 


9.744 0 


42,960 1 


Oklahoma 


4.131 9 


2.000 0 


6.131 9 


Oregon 


7,165 3 


6.218 9 


13,384 2 


Pennsylvania 


31.235 2 


5,524 1 


36.759 3 


Rhode Island 


1.889 4 


2.242 6 


4.132 0 


South Carolina 


6,551 0 


2.083 9 


8.634 9 


South Dakota 


551 5 


750 0 


1.301 5 


Tennessee 


11,357 2 


I.40GO 


12.757 2 


Texas 


19,273 7 


6.1100 


25.383 7 


Utah 


2.190 8 


5,628 8 


7.819 6 


Vermont 


667 i 


0 


667 1 


Virginia 


6.512 5 


1.866 9 


8.379 4 


Washington 


11.554 8 


4.705 4 


16.260 2 


West Virginia 


6.793 7 


3.695 1 


10.488 8 


Wisconsin 


12.1146 


4.419 5 


16,534 1 


Wyoming 


667 0 


0 


667 0 


Total Allocations to States 


$473,707 7 


$155,013 8 


$628,721 5 1 



'The difference between the total state allocation and the amounts budgeted for Title 
III ($650 2 million) is due to allocations to the District of Columbia and U S ter 



ntones and amounts retained by the Department of Labor 

Source U S Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration Office 
of Financial and Administrative Management Office of the Comptroller Division of 
Budget See also, G\0. Report to the Cim$re\% Di Utcated Workers (March 1987) 
pp 70-71 
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Table 12. JTPA Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Allocations and Expenditures, 
Formula Funds, State, Method of Substate Allocation, and Fiscal Year. 



State 


Approach 




Amount 


Reported 


Percent 


Year 1 


Allocated 


Expenditures 


Expended 


Alabama 


RFP 


FY 83 


$2,069,540 


$2,069,540 


100 






TY 84 


1 .782.691 


1 ,782,691 


100 






P\ 84 






100 






PY 85 


4 375,377 


T 9^1 1 OA 

1 .842,394 


65 






Total 


$12,306,688 


$10 773,685 


88 


Alaska 


RFP 


FY 83 


$144,601 


$144,601 


100 






TY 84 


1 23,845 


56.957 


46 






PY 84 


296,493 


i an &qi 

1 0U,O7Z 


61 






PY 85 




U 


0 






otal 


$988,322 


$382,250 


39 


Arizona 


RFP 


FY 83 


$806,052 


$806,052 


100 






TY 84 


am ni t> 

OUJ.Ul 0 


803,016 


100 






P\ 84 


i oof) son 


1 (¥V1 OOA 


100 






PY 85 


1 777 Alt 


884, 172 


67 






Total 


$4,883,303 


$4,394,040 


91 


Arkansas 


RFP 


FY 83 


$694,274 


$694,274 


100 






TY 84 


582 ,234 


582,234 


100 






PY 84 


1 1Af\ SITS 


907,933 


68 






PY 85 


1 ,646,983 


0 


0 






Total 


$4,264,316 


$2,184,441 


51 


California 


Formula 


FY 83 


$8,861,374 


$8,361,107 


94 






TY 84 


7 f\i"> inn 


7,672,100 


100 






PY 84 


18 711 111 
1 O.Z 1 1 , 1 L J 


1 T fV\ 1 £ ATI 

1 /.UU1.W9 


93 






PY 85 


17 OOQ ftlfi 

1 / ,777iD f\J 


0 


0 






Total 


$52,744,267 


$33,034,816 


63 


Colorado 


RFP 


FY 83 


$758,904 


$7 1 1 .989 


94 






TY 84 


O /D.D/Z 


676,672 


100 






PY 84 




837,91 5 


52 






PY 85 


1 . 1 34. /zU 




0 






Total 


$4,193,590 


$2,226,576 


53 


Connecticut 


Mixed 


FY 83 


^72 1 .636 


$72 1,636 


100 






TY 84 


&1 1 QAA 
D 1 1 ,VOO 


6 1 1 ,966 


100 






PY 84 


1 ,3o3,Wj 


1,383,095 


100 






F'Y t>5 


930,630 


559,161 


60 






Total 


$3,647,327 


$3,275,858 


90 


Del a >v u s 


Formula 


FY 83 


$173,267 


$173,267 


100 






TY 84 


i in AAA 

13V. 444 


Hft AAA 

139,444 


100 






PY 84 


707 7TT 


303,277 


100 






PY 85 


J 1 O.DIO 


350 


0 






Total 


$932,604 


$616,338 


66 


Florida 


HFP 


FY 83 


$2,549,381 


$1,901,659 


75 






TY 84 


2,194,479 


2.194,479 


100 






PY 84 


5,521,134 


77,934 


1 






PY 85 


5.228.930 


0 


0 






Total 


$15,493,924 


$4,174,072 


27 


Georgia 


Solicited 


FY 83 


$1,332,344 


$874,899 


66 






TY 84 


1,140,157 


1.140.157 


1C0 






PY 84 


2.601,742 


2.345.917 


90 






PY 85 


2.560.273 


1.850.158 


72 






Total 


$7,634,516 


$6,211. ni 


81 
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Tat .e 12. (Continued) JTPA Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Allocations and 




Expenditures, Formula Funds, by State and Fiscal Year 












Amount 


Reported 


Percent 


State Approach 


Year' 


Allocated 


Expenditures Expended 


Hawaii Formula 


FY 83 


$183 366 


5 1 83 . 366 


100 




TY 84 


156,572 


156.572 


100 




PY 84 


342.631 


282,428 


82 




PY 85 


17A. 1 17 


o 


u 




Total 


$1,058,816 


$622,366 


59 


Idaho RFP 


FY 83 


$300,546 


$300,546 


1 00 




TY ^4 


257 937 


257,937 


100 




PY 84 


635,620 


635,620 


100 




PY 85 


604,865 


TOfi B7 1 






Total 


$1 798,968 


$1,484,974 


83 


Illinois RFP 


FY 83 


S5.261.528 


$5 261,528 


100 




TY 84 




4 496 00R 


inn 




PY 84 


10,866,051 


10 866,051 


100 




PY 85 


1 0,738,301 


fl IM fill 


/ 0 




Total 


£31. '61 .888 


528,787,609 


92 


Indiana Solicited 


FY 83 


$2,631 958 


$2,631 958 


100 




TY 84 


2 199 935 


2 1 99 915 


100 




PY 84 


4,810,706 


4 810,706 


100 




PY 85 


4,771 790 




0 
0 




Total 


$14,414,389 


$10,010,874 


69 


Iowa Formula 


FY 83 


5942,155 


$942, 155 


100 




TY 84 


805 263 




i nn 




PY 84 


1 853.741 


1 853 741 


100 




PY 85 


1 ,737,526 


1 5 1 9 209 


R7 




Total 


S5,?38 685 


55.120 368 


96 


Kansas RFP 


FY 83 


$452,763 


54 5 2. 763 


100 




TY 84 


398 451 


198 45 1 


inn 




PY 84 


924 805 


816 018 


88 




PY 85 


854, 101 








Total 


$2,630,120 


SI, 667 232 


63 


Kentuckv RFP 


FY 83 


$1 313 018 


51 313.018 


100 




TY 84 


1 1 14,488 


1 111 19Q 


inn 

1 UU 




PY 84 


2 680 337 


1 916 664 


72 




PY 85 


3,241 553 




n 


- 


Total 


$8,349,396 


$4,144 170 


52 


Louisiana RFP 


FY S3 


SI 370 460 


SI 271 365 


93 




TY 84 


1 1 JO MX 
1 1 4V O 1 o 


1 , 1 4s* 6 1 rt 


100 




P^ 84 


3,088 370- 


1 5^6.167 


so 




PY 85 


3 674 881 


o 


0 


• 


Total 


$9 2S3 338 


M 957 150 


43 


Maine Solicited 


FY 83 


$290 361 


$290,161 


100 




TY 84 


262 022 


262 022 


100 




84 


637.866 


637 866 


100 




85 


645 335 


141.439 


22 




Total 


SI 835 584 


SI 331 688 


73 


Man land Formula 


FY n 3 


51. 35* 126 


$995 719 


74 




1 Y 84 


1 121 25| 


1 121 251 


UK) 




P^ 84 


2 310 360 


2 310 360 


100 




P^l 85 


1 848,488 


1,421,074 


77 




Total 


S6 634 225 


$5 848 404 


88 
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Table 12. (Continued) JTPA Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Allocations and 


Expenditures, Formula Funds, by State and Fiscal Year. 






State Approach 




Amount 


Reported 


Percent 


Year 1 


Allocated 


Expenditures 


F xnenHf_H 


Massachusetts RFP 


FY 83 


SI 617,271 


$1,617,271 


100 




TY 84 


1 405 715 


1,405,715 


100 




PY 84 


2 902,123 


2 902,123 


100 




PY 85 


2 477 850 


2 039,929 


82 




Total 




$7,965,038 




Michigan RFP 


FY 83 


$6,012,032 


$6,012,031 


100 




TY 84 


5,05°- 450 


5.059,450 


100 




PY 84 


11,578 385 


1 1 578 385 


100 




PY 85 


11,169,526 


1.434,518 


13 




Total 


111 810 


$24,084,384 


71 


Minnesota RFP 


FY 83 


$1,150,409 


$1,150,409 


100 




TY 84 


1,018,439 


1,018,439 


100 




PY 84 


2,465,109 


2,465,109 


100 




PY 85 


2,468,712 


1,694 452 


69 








$6,328,409 


89 


Mississippi RFP 


FY 83 


$900,540 


$900,540 


100 




TY 84 


776,145 


776,145 


100 




PY 84 


1.932,727 


1,932,727 


100 




PY 85 


2,287,103 


1,562.924 


68 




Total 


BOA 5 1 5 


$5,172,336 


88 


Mi c soun Mixed 


FY 83 


$1,595,209 


$1,595,209 


100 




TY 84 


1 .349 977 


1,349,977 


100 




PY 84 


3 242,489 


3,242,489 


100 




PY 85 


3,540,734 


1,340,560 


38 







tO ~tlH AftQ 
JV, 1 Zo *4UV 


$7,528,235 


77 


Montana RF p 


FY 83 


$236 950 


$232,858 


98 




TY 84 


199.215 


199.215 


100 




PY 84 


457.198 


457.198 


100 




PY 85 


549.566 


410.518 


75 






tl Alto HRA 


$1,299,789 


90 


NebrdsVd Formula 


FY 83 


$278 590 


$269,500 


97 




TY 84 


251 ,099 


251.099 


100 




PY 84 


574,908 


574 908 


100 




PV 85 


421 Ahf. 


345,938 


82 






1 1 Oil OA \ 


$1,441,445 


94 


Nevada Other 


FY 83 


$362 465 


$362,465 


100 




TY 84 


323,040 


323 040 


100 




PY 84 


753 523 


753,523 


100 




PY 85 


702 950 


553,768 


79 




I otai 


O Ml Q7ft 


$1 992.796 


93 


New Hampshire Other 


FY 81 


$223,687 


$223,687 


100 




TY 84 


194 658 


194.658 


100 




PY 84 


174 280 


332 500 


89 




PY 85 


222.742 


0 


0 




Total 


$1,015,367 


$750,845 


74 


New Jcrse) Formula 


FY 81 


52.388 579 


$2,237,272 


94 




TY 84 


; 025 717 


2.025,717 


100 




PY 84 


4.503.918 


2 129 205 


47 




PY 85 


4 (K)6 433 


80 000 


2 




Total 


$12,924,667 


$6 472.214 


50 


New Mexico Formula 


FY 83 


$373,208 


$290 358 


78 




TY 84 


320 661 


120 663 


100 




PV 84 


818.114 


818.114 


100 




PY 85 


844.531 


303.614 


36 




Total 


$2.^56.516 


$1,732,769 


74 
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Table 12. (Continued) JTPA Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Allocations and 



Expenditures, Formula Funds, by State and Fiscal Year 






Amount 


Reported 


Percent 


State Approach 


Year' 


Allocated 


Fxpendmrcs 


Expended 


New York RFP 


FY 83 


55,156,969 


$4,692,715 


91 




TY 84 


4,317,093 


4,317,093 


100 




PY 84 


10,442,943 


7,028,662 


67 




DV fi^ 


1U, 640,003 


u 


u 




Total 


$30,543,688 


$16,038,470 


53 


North Carolina Solicited 


FY 83 


$1,871,567 


$1,871,567 


100 




TY 84 


1,623,683 


1,623,683 


100 




PY 84 


3,650,676 


3,650,676 


100 




PY 85 


1 AO") A AO 

3AoZ ,448 


2,1 77,324 


63 




Total 


$10,628,374 


$9,323,250 


88 


North Dakota Formula 


FY 83 


$95,228 


$95,228 


100 




TY 84 


76,933 


76,933 


100 




PY 84 


185,629 


185,629 


100 




PY 85 


205,258 


84,371 


4 1 




Total 


$563,048 


$442,161 


79 


Ohio RFP 


FY 83 


$5,677,816 


$5,677,816 




100 




TY 84 


4,863,925 


4,863,925 


100 




PY 84 


11,438,077 


11,438,077 


100 




DV fi* 


1 1 ,236,25 1 


2,662, 182 


x4 




Total 


$33,216,069 


$24,642,000 


74 


Oklahoma RFP 


FY 83 


$413,570 


$413,570 


100 




TY 84 


369,099 


369,099 


100 




PY 84 


1,317,932 


1,317,932 


100 




PY 85 


2 ,03 1 ,292 


62.569 


3 




Total 


$4,131,893 


$2,163,170 


52 


Oregon Formula 


FY 83 


$1,247,847 


$1,247,847 


100 




TY 84 


1,073.369 


1,073,369 


100 




PY 84 


2,350,768 


2,350.768 


100 




PY 85 


t Am inn 
J, 493, JIN 


2.029.090 


8 1 




Total 


$7,165,293 


$6 701,074 


94 


Pennsylvania RFP 


FY 83 


$4,988,634 


$4,186,374 


84 




TY 84 


4,288,753 


4.288,753 


100 




PY 84 


10,823,137 


9.809 323 


91 




PY 85 


1 1 ,134,643 


0 


0 




total 


$31,235,167 


$18,284,450 


59 


Rhode Island Mixed 


FY 83 


$358,983 


$358 983 


100 




TY 84 


316 015 


316,015 


100 




PY 84 


669,235 


669,235 


100 




PY 85 


545,2 13 


502,664 


92 




Total 


$1,889,446 


$1,846 897 


98 


South Carolina Formula 


FY 83 


>1. 235, 137 


$1,235,137 


100 




TY 84 


1,053,909 


1.053 909 


100 




PY 84 


2 315.906 


2.315.906 


100 




PY 85 


1 .946.081) 


1.019.013 


52 




Total 


$6,551 032 


$5 623,965 


86 


Scuth Dakota Formula 


FY 81 


$97 907 


$97,907 


100 




TY 84 


86.192 


86,192 


100 




PY 84 


206,188 


206.188 


10C 




PY 85 


161 262 


158,000 


98 




Total 


$551,549 


$548 287 


99 


Tennessee RPP 


FY 81 


$1,944,136 


$1 708.045 


88 




TY 84 


1 672.508 


1 ,672 <08 


100 




PY 84 


3,805,859 


2,305 i *1 


61 




PY 85 


3,934,745 

* 


0 


0 




* Total 


$11 357,248 


$5 685,684 


50 
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Table 12. (Continued) JTPA Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Allocations and 
Expenditures, Forumla Funds, by State and Fiscal Year 



State 


Approach 


Year 1 


Amount 
Allocated 


Reported 
E xpenditures 


Percent 

C \ J*** 1 IU WU 


Texas 


RFP 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$2,692,408 
2.387,670 
6.719,377 
7,474,223 


$2,692,408 
2,387,670 
6,719.377 
2,077.174 


100 
100 
100 
28 






Total 


$19,273,678 


$13,876 629 


72 


Utah 


RFP 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$339,726 
288,397 
758.998 
803,640 


$339,726 
288.397 
758.998 
237,592 


100 
100 
100 

30 






Total 


$2,190,761 


$1 .024,713 


74 


Vermont 


RFP 


F^t 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$113,376 
96,670 
225,398 
231,705 


5113,376 
96,670 
225,398 
197,226 


100 
00 

100 
85 






Total 


$667,149 


$632,670 


95 


Virginia 


Mixed 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$1,334,750 
1,165,695 
2,395.540 
1,616.507 


$1,334,750 
1,165,695 
2,395,540 
1,094,615 


100 
100 
100 
68 






Total 


$6,512,492 


$5,990,600 


92 


Washington 


Mixed 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$1,985,012 
1,721,641 
3,828,532 
4.019,601 


$1,985,012 
1.721,641 
3,828,532 
2,132.225 


100 
100 
100 

53 






Total 


$11,554,786 


$9,667,410 


84 


West Virginia 


RFP 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$955,813 
826.295 
2,241,181 
2,770,400 


$955,813 
826.295 
1.421.801 
0 


100 
100 

63 
0 






Total 


$6,793,689 


$3 203 909 


47 


Wisconsin 


RFP 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


S2.125.542 
1,844,966 
4,260.996 
3,883,145 


S2,125.5?2 
1.844.966 

1.184.038 


ion 

100 

i nn 
1 uu 

30 






Total 


$12,114,649 


$9,415 542 


, 78 


Wyoming 


Solicited 


FY 83 
TY 84 
PY 84 
PY 85 


$77,670 
71,649 
263.359 
254,278 


$77,670 
71,649 
263 359 
1.253 


100 
100 
100 

0 






Total 


$666,956 


$413931 


62 


U S Total 






$473 707 633 


$331,341 114 


70 


'The four funding period, used are 
FY 83 - October 1 . 1982 through September 30 
TY 84 — October 1. 1983 through June 30 1984 


1983 











PY 84 - July I. 1984 through June 30. 1985 

PY 85 - July I. 1985 through June 30 1986 
Source U S Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration Offitc ot Hnanual jn d Administrative Management Otfki nt th< Comntmller Dnisum ol Budgu 
Table also shown in GAO Report to the Conzreis, Dulotuted Workers. ( Marth 1 987 1 pp 72 79 
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APPENDIX III 



Program Participation 



Reader's Note 

Appendix HI is divided into four separate sections: 

A — Enrollments, Terminations, and Selected 
Characteristics 

B — Job Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) 
Cumulative Data for Program Years 1984 and 1985 

C — JTPA Annual Status Report (JASR) 
Cumulative Data for Program Years 1984 and 1985 

D — Comparisons of JTLS and JASR 
Performance Data for Program Year 1985 (Data as 
of November 1986) 

The source of mosi of the descriptive data on 
JTPA participation and characteristics of enrollees 
shown in the various tables in Section A is the Job 
Training Longitudinal Survey, derived from sampling 
techniques. However, some information, is taken 
from the JTPA Annual Status Report, which 
summarizes individual service delivery area (SDA) 
and State reports. Readers should note that, as in 
the case of financial data, the JTLS and JASR data 
reports emanate from two separate offices within the 
Department of Labor: JTLS, from the Office of 



Strategic Planning and Pblicy Development, and 
JASR, from the Office of Information Resources 
Management. 

Section B contains summary tables of JTLS 
cumulative data for program years 1984 and 1985, 
as of November 1986. The numbers of the tables 
in Section B correspond exactly to the numbers of 
tables provided by the Department of Labor in its 
1984/85 JTLS data summary, issued in November 
1986. 

Section C contains summary tables of national 
JASR data as of February 1987. Program activity data 
and characteristics information is shown for program 
years 1984 and 1985, and for the transition period 
in 1984. This information is aggregated from the 
various service delivery area and State reports. 

section D of this appendix offers comparisons 
of JTLS and JASR performance data for PY 1985, 
with explanations of the differences. For comparison 
purposes, the tables show both sets of data as of 
November 1986, when the JTLS output tables were 
compiled. 
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Section A: Enrollments, Tern 

Tfcble A-l. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged 
Adults and Youth: Enrollments, 
Terminations, and Ena-of-Quarter On- 
Board Enrollees, October 1983 through 
June 1986 (JTLS Data) 

A-2. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged 
Adults and Youth: Selected 
Characteristics of Enrollees in the 
Transition Period and in Program Years 
1984 and 1985 and of Program EligiKes 
in 1985 (JTLS Data) 

A-3. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged 
Adults and Youth: Selected 
Characteristics of All Terminees in 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 (JTLS 
Data) 

A4. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged 
Adults and Youth: Selected 
Characteristics of Terminees Who 
Entered Employment in Program Years 
1984 and 1985 (JTLS Data) 

A-5. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged 
Adults and Youth: Participants, by State, 
Fiscal Year 1984 Grants for Program 
Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 through June 
30, 1986) (JTLS Data) 

A-6. Title II-B Summer Youth Employment 
and Training Programs: Total 
Participants and Selected Characteristics 
Summary, Summer Program (October 
1, 1985 through September 30, 1986) 
(JASR Data) 

A-7. Title II-B Summer Youth Employment 
and Training Programs: Participants, by 
State, FY 1985 Grants (October 1. 1984 
through September 30, 1985) and FY 
1986 Grants (October 1, 1985 through 
September 30, 1986) (JASR Data) 



Selected Characteristics 

A-8. Title HI Programs for Dislocated 
Warkers: Enrollment,, by Program 
Year and Quarter ot Entry, Program 
Yeare 1984 and 1985 (JTLS Data) 

A-9. Title HI Programs for Dislocated 
Workers: Distribution of Eligible 
Dislocated Wbrkers and New Enrollees 
in Program Years 1984 and 1985 (JTLS 
Data) 

A-10. Title m Programs for Dislocated 
Workers: Proportions of Terminations 
and Terminees Who Entered 
Employment, Selected Characteristics, 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 (JTLS 
Data) 

A-ll. Title m Programs for Dislocated 
Workers: Participants in Formula- 
Funded Programs, by State 
(Cumulative), FY 1984 Grants for 
Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 
through June 30, 1986) (JASR Data) 

A-12. Title m Programs for Dislocated 
Wfcrkers: Participants in Combined 
Program (Formula-Funded and 
Secretary's Discretionary Grants- 
Funded Projects), by State, FY 1983 
Grants for Program Year 1985 (July 1, 
1985 through June 30, 1986) (JASR 
Data) 

A-13. Title HI Programs for Dislocated 
Workers: Comparison of Selected 
Characteristics of Participants with 
Characteristics for Unemployed 
Dislocated Warkers as of January 1984 
and Title II-A Programs for 
Disadvantaged Youth and Adults (JTLS 
Data) 
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Technical Note 

There are two major sources of data on program 
participation available at the national level. These 
are the Job Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) and 
the JTPA Annual Status Report (JASR). The 
relationship between these two sources of data is 
described below. 

JTLS Background: 

Unless otherwise noted, the data summarized 
in the text of this paper and provided in the tables 
in Appendix ID, Sections A and B are part of the 
Job Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) quick 
turnaround reporting system. The major purpose of 
the JTLS, sponsored by the Department of Labor 
(DOL), is to establish and maintain a data base 
containing information on characteristics of 
participants in programs authorized under Titles II-A 
and JU of the Job Training ftrtnership Act (JTPA). 

The JTLS was initiated in late 1983 and 
currently consists of two major components: (1) a 
"quick turnaround" (QT) segment that provides 
descriptive statistics on participants and programs, 
and also supplements DOL's administrative reporting 
system for JTPA; and (2) a more detailed, 
longitudinal component that provides extensive data 
on socioeconomic characteristics and labor force 
experiences of JTPA participants who entered the 
program during TY 1984 and PY 1984. It is the QT 
data that are summarized in Sections A and B. 

The QT segment of the JTLS is designed to 
supplement the JTPA Annual Status Report (JASR). 
The JASR consists of reports from each State on 
enrollments, terminations, and expenditures. The 
JTLS QT data are collected independently by staff 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Census from the 
administrative records located in the offices of a 
national sample of JTPA service delivery areas 
(SDAs). 

For QT purposes, the current JTKS sample 
design for Titles II-A and III of JTPA calls for the 
random selection of 3,000 nev enrollees and 3,000 
terminees, every quarter, from a sample of 141 SDAs 
(out of roughly 600 SDAs in the country). 1 The 
SDAs are specifically defined geographic areas 
throughout the country and generally correspond to 
jurisdictions of State or local government, or 
consortia thereof. The SDA is the geographic unit 
of JTPA operation. The actual administrative 
organization may be a State or local government, 
or a consortium oi local governments, or a private 
industry council (PIC). Each qua *erly sample of 
individuals is selected from the prior quarter's new 
JTPA enrollments or terminations. Separate enrollee 
and terminee samples are selected, although a single 



sample of SDAs is used. 

The data presented here are national estimates 
based on survey data. The data have been weighted 
using the inverses of the probabilities of selection 
as weighting factors. In order to provide the reader 
some insight regarding the numbers of individuals 
observed for the various estimates, the average 
weights for Title II-A and III enrollees and terminees 
are displayed on the following page by quarter of 
entry or termination. Accompanying the weights are 
unweighted counts representing actual sample sizes; 
note that the targeted QT sample sizes for the earliest 
quarters (October 1983 — June 1984) reflect 
sampling for Title II-A only. 

Data Limitations 

Some of the data presented in this appendix may 
differ from other information on JTPA enrollments 
and terminations published by the U.S. Department 
of Labor. These differences may be attributed to 
several factors, as described below. 

• JTLS provides only one source of information 
about JTPA and is based on survey data 
gathered from a sample of SDAs. Each State 
also reports selected data to DOL through 
annual status reports (JASR) based on 
administrative records from all SDAs. Thus, 
certain data items available from both systems 
may differ slightly. 

• The JTLS data base used in preparing this paper 
covers Title II-A and Title III activities during 
July 1985 - June 1986. Other papers have 
reported on other time periods. Also, some 
papers have been limited to Title II-A activities 
only; Title III data were excluded from certain 
papers due to problems with the sample design 
for Title III programs (see more detailed 
discussion of Title HI sampling issues below). 

• In this paper, the initial program assignment 
and program activity classifications for Title 
II-A include a separate category for work 
experience (WE) In the earliest QT analyses, 
WE was included in the "other" category. 
However, because the WE group represents 
between 5 and 10 percent of the Title II-A 
participants, it is considered appropriate to 
analyze this group separately. 



l Thc JTLS data summarized in this paper arc based nn revised QT sample sizes 
which were initiated the Octobcr-Dacmbcr enmllcc and terminee 
cohorts Prior to that, the JTLS sample design called fnr quarterly samples <rf WXX) 
new cnmllc* and \000 terminees fmm l</7 SDAs 
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Average Weights for JTLS Estimates 





Title 1I-A 


Title HI 


Enrol iees 


Termmees 


Enrollees 


Termmees 


vjcioocr L^cccrnocr iyoj 










Average Weight 


46 52 


29 84 


NA 


NA 


Unweighted Count 


4.573 


1.779 






January rviartn ivm 










Average Weight 


48 56 


38 22 


NA 


NA 


Unweighted Count 


4.170 


2,489 






Apru - june 1^54 










Average Weight 


48 07 


84 18 


NA 


NA 


Unweighted Count 


3,549 


2,401 






Illlv C m w\t m m w 1 QQA 

juiy ' ocpiemocr i V54 










Average Weight 


45 86 


46 06 


18 45 


21 05 


Unweighted Count 


3.784 


2,397 


1 425 


750 


vicioocr uctcniocr lyjw 










Average Weight 


42 88 


56 81 


19 60 


21 06 


Unweighted Count 


3,786 


2,082 


1.099 


790 


January iviarcn ivoj 










Average Weight 


51 27 


62 66 


19 58 


21 55 


Unweighted Count 


3.967 


2.098 


1.375 


857 


Ann) Inn* lOftS 

/\prii junc i70j 










Average Weight 


43 54 


87 65 


15 14 


28 22 


Unweighted Count 


3 875 


2.500 


1.468 


1.036 


juiy - ocpiemocr ivoj 










Average Weight 


55 70 


66 08 


16 20 


25 87 


Unweighted Count 


3,503 


2.128 


1 320 


747 


vjcioocr L^ctcmoer • yoj 










Average Weight 


9^ 98 


67 92 


27 45 


19 78 


Unweighted Count 


1.899 


1,886 


750 


812 


January - March 1 986 










Average Weight 


89 61 


60 36 


31 71 


20 14 


Unweighted Count 


2,384 


2,353 


911 


881 


April - June 1986 










Average Weight 


88 87 


93 85 


32 75 


31 71 


Unweighted Count 


1.865 


2,629 


757 


963 
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• Certain geographic areas are excluded from the 
JTLS data collection effort. These areas are 
Puerto Rico, American Somoa, Guam, the 
Northern Marianas, and the Trust Territories 
of the Pacific Islands. Other sources of data on 
JTPA participation may include these 
geographic areas. 

Finally, an unforeseen problem in the JTLS 
sampling scheme severely limits this ai* a all previous 
JTLS estimates involving enrollees and terminees 
who entered or exited Title m JTPA programs. 
Under the JTLS sample design, SDA's are selected 
as the primary sampling units, with Title II-A 
allocations used as measures of size, and the samples 
of individual participants are selected from SDA 
administrative records. Thus, in the early stages of 
JTLS operation (the nine-month JTPA transition 
year), Title HI enrollees were sampled as they were 
found in the records of the sampled SDA's; in other 
words, Title HI participants were sampled only if 
their program or service was SDA operated. 

In actuality, this proved to be a rather poor 
technique for selecting a nationally representative 
sample of Title III enrollees and terminees. It has 
been learned that Title m funds tend to be allocated 
to specific projects that are often statewide and not 
operated by an SDA. Hence, Transition Year (TY) 
1984 JTLS estimates of new enrollees and terminees 
were seriously biased downwards due to a basic 
deficiency in the original sample frame. 

Beginning in PY 1984, the JTLS Title m sample 
frame was modified so that counties, rather than 
SDAs, became the focus of data collection. To take 
advantage of efficiencies in data collection, the 
Census Bureau continued to sample the same SDA's 
used to gather Title II-A data. However, an effort 
was made to go beyond SDA-operated programs, and 
to include all Title m projects within the counties 
served by the sample SDA's. 

It was hoped that this modification would 
correct the JTLS Title HI sampling problems, but 
when the JASR administrative data became available 
at the end of PY 1984, it was clear that the JTLS 
was still undereounting Title HI enrollments and 
terminations. Apparently, either the sampling 
procedure failed to identify all non-SDA Title III 
projects in the sample counties, or the geographic 
areas in the Title II-A sample frame were not 
representative for Title III. DOL and the Census 
Bureau are continuing to work on appropriate 
corrections in the Title m sample frame, and it is 
expected that, beginning with PY 1986, States (rather 
than counties or SDA's) will become the focus of 
*he Title m sampling and data collection. 



Definitions of Selected Terms 

Certain terms and classifications used in this 
report have specific definitions developed for JTLS 
purposes. Thus, as an aid to the reader, definitions 
of selected JTLS terms are presented below in 
alphabetical order. 

• Average hourly wage at termination is based 
on wage information recorded by SDA's for 
those terminees whose reason for termination 
was entered employment. The wage at 
termination is converted to an hourly rate (if 
necessary), and the average hourly wage at 
termination is simply an average across those 
terminees who were working. 

• Entered employment represents only those 
terminees for whom the reason for iermination 
was recorded as "entered employment" by the 
SDA. No other reasons for termination are 
included in this classification for JTLS 
purposes. 

• Initial program assignment is considered a 
preliminary classification of a participant's 
JTLS activity and reflects the chronologically 
first activity assignment. It is typically used for 
enrollees only, under the assumption that SDA 
records of actual JTPA activities are not 
complete until termination (or shortly 
thereafter). The following classification of initial 
prpgram assignment are used in this paper. 

— Classroom Training (CT) involves basic 
education, skills training, or a combination 
of the two. It is usually conducted in a 
school-like setting and provides the 
academic and/or technical competence 
required for a particular type of job. 

— On-the-job training (OJT) provides skills 
training in a specific occupation in an actual 
work setting. The necessary skills are 
learned by actually performing a particular 
job. These positions are usually established 
with the intention that the participant will 
subsequently become a regular employee of 
the employer providing the OJT. 

— Job search assistance (JSA) includes any 
aid received in locating, applying for, and/or 
obtaining a job. This assistance may take 
the form of job clubs; classes, clinics, or 
workshops in job search skills; labor market 
orientation; job development; job referrals; 
or relocation assistance. 

— Work experience (WE) is part-time or 
short-term subsidized employment designed 

j fS> assist participants in entering/re-entering 
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the labor force or in enhancing their 
employability. Included among those 
receiving WE may be adults who have been 
out of the labor force for an extended period 
and youth who are attending school. 

— Other services represents JTPA participants 
whose initial program assignment cannot be 
classified in one of the categories described 
above. This group is comprised of persons 
who received services only (such as 
transition services, pre-employment skills, 
transportation, or employment/training 
services), vocational and/or personal 
counseling, assessment services, or were 
placed in a holding status. 

• Length of stay in JTPA is defined, for JTLS 
purposes, as the total number of calendar days 
that each participant spent in the program. This 
is computed by subtracting the date of JTPA 
entry from the date of termination. Medians 
are then calculated both overall and for 
subgroups of terminees; these medians are 
expressed in days, but may be converted to 
weeks or months for analytic purposes. 



Positive terminations include the following 
reasons for terminations: entered employment, 
entered registered apprenticeship program, 
entered Armed Forces, returned to full-time 
school, entered employment/training program, 
completed major level of education, and 
completed program objective (only for those 
younger than 16), 

Program activity identifies the JTPA training 
activity actually undertaken by each participant. 
It reflects the complete JTPA activity record and 
is therefore more specific than initial program 
assignment. Program activity is used only for 
analysis of JTPA terminees, since information 
on training activities can be assumed to be 
complc c only after termination. The program 
activity classifications used in this paper are 
identical to those described above for initial 
program assignment, with the addition to the 
other services category of those for whom 
program activity could not be determined and 
those who participated, either concurrently or 
sequentially, in multiple activities (which may 
have included some training activities). 
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Table A-l. Title II-A Programs for Disadvantaged Adults and Youth: Enrollments, 
Terminations, and End-of-Quarter On-Board Enrollees, Oct. 1983 through June 1986 



Tunc Period 


Title IJ-A 
Enrollments 


Title II-A 
Termination*) 


On-Board at 
End-of-Quarter 1 


JTPA Transition Year 








October-December 1983 
January-March 1984 
April-June 1984 


212.700 
202.500 
170.600 


53 100 
95 100 
202.100 


159 600 
267 000 
23 S 500 


Total 


585.800 


isn inn 




Program Year 1984 








July-September 1984 
October-December 1984 
January-March 1985 
April June 1985 


173.500 
162.300 
203.400 
168,700 


110.400 
118 300 
131.500 
219.100 


298.600 
^2,600 
4.500 
^64.100 


Total 


708,000 


579.300 




Program Year 1985 








July-September 1985 
October-December 1985 
January-March 1986 
April-June 1986 


195.100 
178 500 
213,600 
165,700 


140,600 
128.100 
142,000 
246.700 


418,600 
469,000 
540,600 
459.600 


Total 


752,900 


657.400 





Annual Status Reports (JASR) have revealed that the JTLS estimate for terminations in PY 1985 was approximate 15 percent lower than that obtained from the JASR This 
compounded by similar discrepancies in previous vears. leads ,o a PY 1985 JTLS on board estimate that is 66 percent higher than the JASR figure Reasons for the difference 
continue io be examined by DOL and Census Bureau staff 

Source U S Department of Labor Emplovment and Training Administration Office of Strategic Planning and Poiicv Development Division of Performance Management and 
Evaluation 
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Table A-2. Title II- A Programs fo/ Disadvantaged Adults and Youth: Selected 
Characteristics of Enrollees in the Transition Period and in Program Years 1984 and 1985 
and of Program Eligibles in 1985 





Enrollees 






Transition Period 


PY 1984 


PY 1985 


ITPA Elicihle* 1 


Characteristic 


Oct 1983 - Jun 1984 


Jul 1984 - Jun 1985 


Jul 1985 -Jun 1986 


1985 


Total Enrollees /Eligibles 










Number 


585.800 


708.000 


752,900 


39.401,000 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Sex 










Male 


51 


48 


47 


W 


Female 


49 


52 


53 


56 


Minority Status 










wniic (cxciuuirig nispanicsj 


53 


55 


55 


63 


Black (excluding Hispanics) 


31 


31 


32 


23 


Hispanic 


12 


10 


10 


11 


Other 


4 


4 


3 


3 


Age at Enrollment 










18 and younger 


18 


20 


22 


19 


19-21 


20 


20 


20 




22-54 


60 


56 


55 


81 


55 and older 




3 


3 




Criuiiuiiiii outrun 










Economically Disadvantaged 


95 


93 


92 


77 2 


Receiving AFDC at Application 


17 


21 


21 


16 


Receiving Public Assistance (Including AFDC) at Application 


37 


42 


40 


48 


Education Status 










School Dropout 


28 


27 


27 


51 


Student (H S or less) 


11 


13 


14 




High School Graduate or More 


61 


60 


59 


49 


Barriers to Employment 










Limited English 


4 


3 


3 


NA 


Handicapped 


7 


9 


10 


NA 


Offenders 


9 


8 


8 


NA 


Displaced Homemakers 


4 


4 


4 


NA 



'Based on Current Population Survcv (CPS) tor Mar^h 1986 

Source U S Department of Labor Oh ice of Strategy Planning and Polic\ Development. Djwsion of Performance Management and Evaluation (JTLS Data) and CPS March 1986 
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Table A-3. Title II-A Programs for 
Disadvantaged Adults aid Youth: Selected 
Characteristics of All Terminees in Program 
Years 1984 and 1985 



Characteristic 


Percen* of Terminees in 


PY 1984 
July 1984 - June 1985 


PY 1985 
July 1985 - June 1986 


Total Terminees 






Number 


579.300 


657 400 


Percent 


100 


100 


Sex 






Male 


49 




Female 


51 


52 


Minority Statu-, 






Whtfr fp*r x 1nHino 

tt Hill* * t. AC IUU IJ 1 V 






Hi tmmics) 


S5 




Black (excluding 




Hisp" ic) 


31 




Mitrvani » 
1 1 1 >p<iJ n 


i : 


| ] 


Othci 


4 


4 


Age at Enrollment 






1 8 or y .jer 






19-21 


21 


21 


22-54 


56 


54 


55 and older 


1 


3 


Economic Status 






Economically 






Disadvantaged 


94 


91 


Receiving AFL " at 






Application 


21 


20 


Receiving Any Public 




Assistance (Including 






AFDC)atApplication 


42 


41 


Eduotion Status 






School Dropout 


27 


27 


Student (H S or less) 


12 


15 


High School Graduate 






or more 




58 


Handle ^ped 


> i 


10 



Sonne U S Department of Ldhor Offnc of Strategic Planning and Polnv 
Development Division of performance Management dn d Evaluation 



Table A-*. Title II-A Programs for 
Disadvantaged Adults and Youth: Selected 
Characteristics of Terminees Who Entered 
Employment in Program Years 1984 and 1985 





Percent of Terminees Entering Employment m 


Characteristic 


PY 1984 


PY 1985 


July 1984 - June IQKS 

J UI T 1 TOf J U JIC 1 70J 


Illlv lOB^ Im./i ItfOA 

Juiy i^oj - June ivoo 


Total Terminees 






entering emplovmenl 






Number 


170 500 


407 700 


Percent 


100 


100 


Sl'X 






Male 


5** 


49 


Female 


48 


51 


Minnntv ^ntnv 






V..iite (excluding 






Hispanics) 


58 


58 


n \ A i L. ( Y i 1 1 1 *i 1 n o 
Dial ft. (L HI UU Hit 






Hispanics) 


28 


28 


Hispanic 


10 


10 


Other 






A Of Al I~nmllmf>nf 
rtfc.*- ai liii ui linen | 






18 or vounger 


15 


14 


19-21 ' 


21 


21 


22-54 


61 


61 


55 and older 


3 


3 


Economic Status 






E' jnomically 






Disadvantaged 


94 


92 


Receiving AFDC at 






Application 


18 


17 


Receiving Any Public 




Assistance (Including 






AFDC) at Application 


18 


17 


Education Status 






School Dropout 


25 


25 


Student (H S or less) 


K 


7 


High School Gra e 






or more 


68 


67 


Handicapped 


8 


8 



Source L S Dcpjrtmcnr of LatVr Otfuc o! Slraregk Planning and Pokv 
Document Division of Performance Management drK l I valuation 
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Table A-5. Title II-A Programs for 
Disadvantaged Adults and Youth: 
Participants by State, Fiscal Year 1984 
Grants for Program Year 1985 (July 1, 
1985 through June 30, 1986) 





Nurr ,r of P^ncipants 




| 


Current 


State 


Total 


End-of-Quarter 


V S Total 


1.075,430 


314.571 




26.557 


3.748 


Alaska 


1,997 


388 


Arizona 


10,525 


2.016 


A rlancai. 
ni realisms 


16.463 


4.416 


4 all form a 

V^tftllllM ilia 


90.699 


17 747 


Colorado 


15.621 


4.746 


Connecticut 


6.869 


1,060 


ri^lfl o;a r^> 

iyvldWdtC 


2 778 


560 


District of Columbia 


2.365 


0 


Florida 


46.896 


5,767 


Georgia 


22,720 


4.087 


Hawaii 


3,8*0 


976 


Idaho 


4,333 


669 


Illinois 


59,682 


17,963 


Indiana 


29,594 


19,903 


Iowa 


12,694 


4,149 


liansas 


8,689 


2,411 


Kentucky 


19,736 


5,444 


Louisiana 


26 063 


8,494 


Maine 


5,262 


1,500 


Maryland 


21,341 


7,375 


Massachusetts 


16,126 


3,695 


Michigan 


55,562 


15,298 


Minnesota 


24.127 


7,148 


Kite ctssinm 

3133 JUL/1 


19,790 


3,889 


KAi&cmiri 


22 171 


2,178 


Montana 


4,894 


1,077 


l>CLira\ltd 


4,590 


1 147 


Nevada 


2 754 


645 


New Hampshire 


2 740 


7 1 2 


New Jersey 


20.780 


6 737 


incw Mexico 


5,392 


1 126 


New York 


70,434 


12 015 


North Carolina 


30.192 


9 939 


lNUIUI UaK\na 


2.705 


936 


Ohio 


60,695 


18 949 


Oklahoma 


14,422 


3,989 


Oregon 


14 742 


3 479 


Pennsylvania 


43 845 


16 092 


Rhode Island 


2.454 


413 


South Carolina 


17 963 


S.992 


South Dakota 


4,484 


i 7/7 


Tennessee 


29 814 


7 919 


Texas 


60,334 


46,307 


Utah 


6,354 


2,194 


Vermont 


3,130 


6^0 


Virginia 


9,168 


1 996 


Washington 


20,601 


4 427 


West Virginia 


10 254 


0 


Wisconsin 


30.M9 


8 404 


Wyoming 


2,676 


905 


American Samoa 


434 


0 


Guam 


730 


134 


Northern Marianas 


62 


0 


Puerto Rko 


25 026 


10 825 


Trust Territories 


* 




Virgin Islands 


672 


153 



•State did hot r r t 

Source US L men! ot I abor Lmplosment and Training Administration Otfitt 
of Information k.»iurtes Management iJASR Reports through November 14 NK6 
594 of 600 (WD Smite Dcli\tr\ Areas (ShA si Reporting) 



Table A-6, Title II-B Summer Youth 
Employment and Training Programs: Total 
Participants and Selected Characteristics 
Summary, 1986 Summer Program 
(Oct. 1, 1985 - Sept. 30, 1986) 1 



Number/Characteristic 


1986 Summer Program 



Total Participants 




Number 


748,101 


Percent 


100 


Cost Per Partic.panl 


$1,021 


Sex 




Male 


51 


Female 


49 


Minorit> Status 




White (excluding Hispanic) 


32 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


43 


Hispanic 


20 


Other 


4 


Age at Enrollment 




14 - 15 


34 


lb - 17 


40 


18 - 21 


26 


Education Status 




School Dropout 


6 



Student 

H S Graduate or equivalent and above 

Barriers to Employment 
Single Head of Household with Dependent 
under 18 

Limited English Language Profiueno 
Handicapped 



81 
13 



3 

10 
11 



'Charatteristks data was not toilet ted tor tht JTP\ Sumniti . rogram until the 1986 
summer 

SnuriA U S Department ot Labor bmplos merit dnd Training Admmistrdtion Office 
ot Information Resourtcs Management 
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Table A-7. JTPA Summer Youth 
Employment and Training Programs, 
FY 1985 Grants (October 1, 1984 through 
September 20, 1985) and FY 1986 Grants 
(October 1, 1985 through September 30, 
1986): Participant by State 





Number of Participants Under 




r i i voj or<tnts 


ry 1986 Grants 


State 


Oct 1 1984 - Sept 30, 198* 


Oct 1 1985 - Sept 30 1986 


U ? Total 


/ oo.OO ' 


748 101 


Alabama 


14,311 


13,354 


Alaska 


1 329 


1 082 


Arizona 


? :m 


7.353 


Arkansas 


8.240 


7,969 


California 


66.523 


67.978 


Colorado 


6,303 


6,278 


Connecticut 


10,262 


9,203 


Delaware 


2,058 


1.897 


District of Colun bid 


8,816 


8.585 


Florida 


26,963 


25.237 


Georgia 


1 A 1 A *) 


1 2,533 


Hawaii 


3 430 


1,897 


Idaho 


2.284 


2,158 


Illinois 


43,322 


44.837 


Indiana 


21.399 


19,337 


Iowa 


7.107 


6.893 


Kansas 


5, 189 


4 745 


Kentucky 


14,686 


!4 922 


Louisiana 


15 858 


17,063 


Maine 


3 030 


2.802 


Maryland 


i ^ fin 
I .* .U I / 


10,840 


Massachusetts 


17.298 


15.796 


Michigan 


32 846 


31.516 


Minnesota 


10.587 


9.316 


Mississippi 


10.478 


10.331 


Missouri 


1 3 994 


12,794 


Montana 


1 .963 


1.671 


Nebraska 


1 ,82 1 


2.931 


Nevada 


1 775 


2.053 


New Hampshire 


2 034 


1.501 


New Jerse> 


28 862 


16.799 


New Mexico 


5.438 


5.386 


New York 


68.768 


66328 


North Carolina 


15.507 


14 566 


North Dakota 


1 696 


1 660 


Ohio 


39.125 


36.107 


Oklahoma 


7 264 


6.835 - 


Oregon 


6.78"' 


7.979 


Pennsylvania 


43.21*) 


39.S27 


Rhode I land 


2.662 


2.686 


South Carolina 


12.726 


11.631 


South Dakota 


2.035 


1 874 


Tennessee 


18.199 


14,790 


Texas 


25.742 


28 319 


Utah 


2.973 


2.935 


Vermont 


1.968 


1 774 


Virginia 


1 1 .056 


r.119 


Washington 


10.260 


10 04U 


West Virginia 


8.880 


9 148 


Wisconsin 


13.960 


1 3 308 


Wyoming 


773 


821 


American Samoa 


130 


95 


Guam 


62<> 


788 


Northern Marianas 






Puerto Rico 


70 941 


68.044 


Trust Territories 


219 


Virgin Islands 


550 


661 


•St*te did not repori 



of Information Resources Management 
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Table A-8. Title III Programs for 
Dislocated Workers: Enrollments by 
Program Year and Quarter of Entry, 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 



Program Yeat'Quarter 


Number of Enrollees 


Program Year 1984 




Jul> 1984 - September 1984 


26.300 


October 1984 - December 1984 


21.500 


January 1985 - March 1985 


26.900 


April 1985 - June 1985 


22.200 


Total 


97,000 


Program Year 1985 




July 1985 - September 1985 


21 400 


October 1985 - December '985 


20.600 


Jan-jary 1986 - March 1986 


8.900 


April 1986 - June 1986 


2*,800 


Total 


95.600 



Source U S Department of Labor, Emplo\ment and Training Administration Office 
of Straiegic Planning and Polic\ Development JTLS Data lor PY 1985 published in 
\owmbcr 1986 Nine thai enrollment and characteristics data drawn Irom JTPA 
Annual Status Reports (JASR) differ from those shown here and in following tables 



Table A-9. JTPA Title III Programs for 
Dislocated Workers: Distribution of Eligible 
Dislocated Workers, and New Enrollees in 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 



Characteristic 


Eligible 
Displaced 
Workers 


JTPA Title III New 
Enrollees 


PY 1984 


PY 1985 


fligibles, Enrollees 








Estimated Total 


5 091 100 1 


97,000 


95 600 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


Sex 








Male 


65 


62 


59 


Female 


IS 


38 


41 


M norits Status 








White (excluding Hispanic) 


81 


70 


7? 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


12 


21 


19 


Hispanic 


6 


7 


7 


Other 




-) 


1 


Age 








2 1 and younger 




6 


5 


22 - 44 


62 


74 


72 


45 - 54 




IS 


15 


5S and over 




6 


8 


Education 








Schoc*! Dropout 




19 


19 


Student (H S or less) 


h 


1 


1 


High School Graduate or 








Equivalent (No Post H S> 


l« 


S2 


55 


Post High School 




28 


26 



As defined b\ the Bureau ol Labor Siaiistics (BLSi V S Department of Labor this 
estimate represents persons wiih tenure of thnc or more \cars who losi or left a job 
between January 1979 and Januarv 1984 due to plant closings or moscs slack work 
or the abolishment of their posilions or shifts 
'The BLS data for th s category represent 20 and 21 \car olds onls 
Source I' S Department of Labor Emplosmcnt and Training Administration Office 
of Stalegic Planning and Polio Desclopmcni (JTLS dala for P> 198* published m 
November 198b Note ihat JASR data differs somewhat from these proportions) 
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Table A-10. Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Proportions of Terminations and 
Terminees Who Entered Employment, Selected Characteristics, 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 



Characteristic 


All Tet ^nations 


Entered Employment 


PY 1984 


ft 1985 


PY 1981 


PY 198? 


Total 










Number 


80 100 


8.V00 


52,300 


56 700 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


• 00 


Sex 










Male 


65 


?8 


64 


58 


Female 




42 


36 


42 


Minority Status 










White (excluding Hispanics) 


75 


71 


75 


73 


Black (excluding Hispanics) 


I ft 




1 / 


1 Q 

1 7 


Hispanic 


6 


7 


6 


6 


Other 


*~ 


*■ 




*■ 


Ace 










21 and younger 


6 


5 


6 


6 


22 - 44 


74 


72 


74 


72 


45-54 


14 


15 


15 


15 


55 and older 


6 


8 


5 


7 


Education 










School Dropout 


20 


20 


16 


19 


Student (H S or less) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


High School Graduate or 2qui\alent (no post H S ) 


52 


5h 


54 


54 


Post High School 


27 


25 


^0 


26 


Reason for Temination 










Entered Employment 


65 


68 


100 


100 


Returned to School 


! 


1 






Other Positive Termination 


1 


1 






Non-Positive Termination 


33 


31 







Source U S Department of Labor Employment and Training Administration Otf.tc (if Strategy Planning and PoIka Development (JTLS Data for PY 
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Table A-ll. JTPA Title III Programs for 
Dislocated Workers, FY 1984 Grants for 
Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 through 
June 30, 1986): Participants in Formula- 
Funded Programs, By State (Cumulative) 



Number ot Participants 







Current 


State 


Total 


Fnd-ol-Quarter 


U S Total 


205 160 


68,71 1 


Alabama 


^ ^8 


900 


Alaska 


392 


i.- J 


Arizona 


2 249 


Al T 
Ol i 


A r L amas 


1 85 I 


788 


California 


9 405 


,00V 


V-Ujui auv' 


2 249 


1 .064 




1 589 


64 


Delaware 


876 


261 


r^ittrirt of f~*olnmHia 

L/IMI1S.I vl l_ Ul Ul 1 1 U Id 


1 . 1 30 


Q 


Florida 


1517 


719 


Georgia 


1 .655 


556 


Hawaii 


1 49** 


243 




759 


140 


in 

Illinois 


1 KWS 
lD.0B-> 


7 014 


InHi i n a 
UMJidi la 


6 099 




Iowa 




958 


Kansas 


1 457 


373 


r\c j j mm y 


7 548 


J , 1 1 / 


Louisiana 


T ">nt 


1 274 


Maine 


1.269 


408 


Maryland 


3 623 


1 485 


Massachusetts 


8.400 




3 657 


Michigan 


8 94 3 


2 ,359 


1*1 II 1 J 1 v Mild 


5 509 


2 450 


Miciii^inni 

IV11 T >i>31UU] 


2 493 


T)n 
/ JU 


Missouri 


4 637 


692 


Montana 


973 


266 


Wphry a 
111 CUI dShd 


] 


456 


Nc v ada 


1 nii 

I ,U4 s 


229 


New Hampshire 


372 


32 


New Jersey 


11.292 


5 926 


KT W 

New Mexico 


( 

1 , 109 


396 


New York 


6 912 


3 105 


i'wnn Laronna 


7 985 


1 .838 


iiUHIl L/dlC(Hd 


181 


75 


Ohio 


10 935 


\ 380 


Oklahoma 


1 13H 


1 .699 


Oregon 


2.526 


585 


Pennsylvania 


9.507 


3 215 


Rhode Island 


319 


89 


South Carolina 


4,552 


I 401 


South Dakota 


454 


211 


Tennessee 


2 363 


1 017 


Texas 


7 437 


4 771 


Utah 


1 4~ 


587 


Vermont 


167 


S 


Virginia 


16 808 


<>sn 


Washington 


5 622 


717 


West Virginia 


3.340 


0 


Wisconsin 


4 210 


1 9^ 


Wyoming 


115 


38 


American Samoa 


0 


0 


Guam 


0 


(1 


Northern Marianas 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


1 154 


727 


Trust Territories 






Virgin Islands 


120 


21 



*Siate did not report 

Source U S Department of Labor fcniplo\min! and Training Administration OMkl 
of Informal ion Resources Management RLpnrts through Nnvunhu 14 NKft 

MM of W)|<m> Serviu LXImrv Areas tSI)\s) Reporting 



Table A-12. JPTA Title III Programs for 
Dislocated Workers, FY 1983 Grants for 
Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 through 
June 30, 1986): Participants in Combined 
Program (Formula-Funded and Secretary's 
Discretionary Grants-Funded Projects). 





Number of Participants 






Current 


State 


Total 


Tnd-of-Quarter 


Li S Total 


16 060 


5 672 


Alabama 


TOO 


36 


Alaska 






Arizona 




"*S5 


Arkai > 


287 


10* 


Calit ma 


1 813 


20" 1 


Colorado 


y 


n 
u 


Connecticut 


0 


0 


Delaware 






District of Columbia 


0 


0 


Florida 


1 101 


522 




79 


0 


Hawaii 






Idaho 


oo 


0 


Illinois 


1 404 


746 


Indiana 


720 


1 ">H 

1 «.o 


Iowa 






Kansas 






Kentucky 


307 


() 


Louisiana 


255 


42 


Maine 


__ 




Man. land 
iviai v IdllU 


410 


0 


Massachusetts 






Michigan 


2.101 




Minnesota 






Mississippi 


504 


IT] 


Mis>ouri 






Montana 


fi 
II 


0 


Nebraska 






Newda 


_ 





New Hampshire 


_ 


_ 


New Jersev 


494 


261 


New Mexico 


0 


0 


New York 


227 


103 


North Cjrolma 






North Dakota 


0 


0 


Ohio 


1 045 


9 


Oklahoma 


_ 




Or gon 


165 


0 


PennsyKania 


1 218 


504 


Rhode Island 


0 


0 


South Carolina 






South Dakota 






Tennessee 


679 


26^ 


Texas 


1 47<) 


1 150 


Uah 






Vermont 






Virginia 


46 


14 


Washington 


Us 


207 


West Virginia 


111 


0 


W isconsm 


262 


67 


Wyoming 






American Samoa 






(iuam 


0 


0 


Northern Marianas 






Puerto Rao 






I rust Terrttones 






Virgin Islands 






Sounc I S Department n| 


ahor 1 mplosniLnt and " a 


ni Administration Office 


nt information Ri suiirn s M.i 


iMpiirunl < J \SR Reports n 


Lived through November 


!4 NKfi 





0 
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Table A-13. Comparison of Selected 
Characteristics of Title III JTPA 
Participants, Unemployed Disl rated 
Workers as of January 1984, and Title II-A 
JTPA Participants 



Percent of Participants 



Characteristic 


Title III 


Unemployed 
Dislocate*' 
Workers j'o 
Jan 1084 2 


Title II-A 3 


Age 








Under 55 


92 


80 


97 


Age 55 and over 


8 


20 


3 


Educational Level 








Less than High School 




32 


39 


High School Graduate or More 


78 


68 


61 


Sex 








Male 


6C 


69 


48 


Female 


40 


31 


52 


Race 1 








White 


69 


79 


54 


Minorities 


31 


21 


46 



'Hispanics are included as minorities in Title III statistic but in the CPS datj thc\ 
ma> be included in the totals for either race 
2 From the supplement to the Januar> 1984 CPS 

3 From the U S Department of Labor Job Training Longitudindl Surscs August 
1985 



Source U S Department of Labor Emplovmcnt jnd TrJining Administrjtion 
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Section B: JTLS Cumulative Data, 

Table B-l. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in 
each initial pj7grh.11 assignment by 
selected characteristics: participants 
newly enrolled in JTPA during P/ 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and Ft 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-2. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in 
each initial program assignment by 
selected characteristics: adults (age 
>21) newly enrolled in JTPA uu^ng 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and 
PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-3. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in 
each initial program assignment by 
selected characteristics: youth (age 
<22) newly enrolled in JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and 
FY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-4. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in 
each initial program assignment by 
selected characteristics: public 
assistance recipients newly enrolled in 
JTPA during FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 
1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 
1985) 

B-5. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in 
each initial program assignment by 
selected characteristics: public 
assistoice non-recipients newly enrolled 
in JTPA during FY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
JuLe 1985) 

B-6. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in 
each program activity by selected 
characteristics: participants terminated 
from JTPA during FY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
June 1985) 

B-7. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in 
each program activity by selected 
characteristics: adults (age >21) 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-8. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in 
each program activity by selected 
characteristics: youth (age <22) 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and FY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Years 1984 and 1985 

B-9. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in 
each program activity by selected 
characteristics: public assistance 
recipients terminated from JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and 
PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-10. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in 
each program activity by selected 
characteristics: public assistance non- 
recipients terminated from JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and 
PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-ll. Estimated median length of stay (in uays) 
for Title II-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: 
participants terminated from JTPA 
during FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-12. Estimated median length of stay (in days) 
for Title II-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: 
adults (age >21) terminated from JTPA 
during FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-13. Estimated median length of stay (in days) 
for Title II-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: 
youth (age <22) terminated from JTPA 
during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-14. Estimated median length of stay (in days) 
for Title II-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: 
public assistance recipients terminated 
from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
June 1985) 

B-15. Estimated median length of stay (in days) 
for Title II-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: 
publ ic assistance non-recipients 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-16. Distribution of Title II-A terminees who 
entered employment by program 
activity and selected characteristics: 
participants terminated from JTPA 
dunng PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 
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B-17. Distribution of Title D-A terminees who 
entered employment by program 
activity and selected characteristics: 
adults (age >21) terminated from JTPA 
during FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-18. Distribution of Title D-A terminees who 
entered employment by program 
activity and selected characteristics: 
youth (age <22) terminated from JTPA 
during FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-19 Distribution of Title D-A terminees who 
entered employment by program 
activity and selected characteristics: 
public assistance recipients terminated 
from JTPA during FY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
June 1985) 

B-20. Distribution of Title D-A terminees who 
entered employment by program 
activity and selected characteristics: 
public assistance non-recipients 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and FY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-21. Entered employment rates for Ttle 
D-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: participants 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-22. Entered employment rates for Title 
D-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: adults (age 
>21) terminated from JTPA during PY 
1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 

1984 (July 1984 - lune 1985) 

B-23. Entered employment rates for Title 
D-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: youth (age 
<22) terminated from JTPA during PY 

1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 
1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-24. Entered employment rates for Title 
II-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: public 
assistance recipients terminated from 
JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 
1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 
1985) 

B-25. Entered employment rates for Title 
D-A terminees by program activity and 



i 
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selected characteristics: public assistance 
non-recipients terminated from JTPA 
during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-26. Averag r hourly wage at termination for 
Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and 
selected characteristics: participants 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-27. Average hourly wage at termination for 
Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and 
selected characteristics: adults (age 
>21) terminated from JTPA during FY 
1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 

1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-28. Average hourly wage at termination for 
Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and 
selected characteristics : youth (age 
<22) termina rom JTPA during FY 

1985 (July 198j - June 1986) and PY 
1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-29. Average hourly wage at termination for 
Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and 
selected characteristics: public 
assistance recipients terminated from 
JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 
1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 
1985) 

B-30. Average hourly wage at termination for 
Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and 
selected characteristics: public 
ass tance non-recipients terminated 
from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
June 1985) 

B-31. Distribution of Title II-A youth 
terminees with positive terminations, by 
program activity and selected 
characteristics: youth (age <22) 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-32. Positive terminations rates for Title 
II-A youth {erminees by program 
activity and selected characteristics: 
youth (age <22) terminated from JTPA 
during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
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and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1983) 

B-33. Distribution of Title HI enrollees in each 
initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: participants newly 
enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 
1984 - June 1985) 

B-34. Distribution of Title HI terminees in 
each program activity by selected 
characteristics: participants terminated 
from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
June 1985) 

B-35. Estimated median length of stay (in 
days) for Title HI terminees in each 
program activity by selected 
characteristics: participants terminated 
from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - 
June 1985) 



B-36. Distribution of Title III terminees who 
entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: participants 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-37. Entered employment rates for Title in 
terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: participants 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 

B-38. Average hourly wage at termination for 
Title III terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and 
selected characteristics: participants 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 
(July 1984 - June 1985) 
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Technical Note 

Organization of Section B: 

This section o f the appendix contains detailed 
tables (i.e., Tables B-l through B-38) of cumulative 
data on FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) participants 
in JTPA Title II-A and Title m programs. 
Comparison data are also provided for the preceding 
program year, FY 1984. Within each title of funding, 
the tables are organized as follows: 

• Characteristics of enrollees 

• Characteristics of terminees 

• Median length of stay for terminees 

• Characteristics of terminees who entered 
employment 

• Entered employment rates for 
terminees 

• Average hourly wages at termination 

• Characteristics of youth with positive 
terminations 

• Positive termination rates for youth 

For Title II-A only, each table (except the two 
concerning positive terminations for youth) is 
repeated for five subgroups of JTPA participants — 
overall, adults, youth, public assistance recipients 
and non-recipients. For Title IE, due to the nature 
of these programs, the youth and public assistance 
subgroups are not meaningful; thus, the Title HI 
tables consist only ol overall (i.e., all participant) 
estimates and the two tables on positive terminations 
for youth have been eliminated. 

Explanatory Notes to Appendix HI, 
Section B, Tables: 

• Detailed data may not add to totals due to 
rounding. 

• A hyphen appearing in a cell repre sents zero 
or a fraction of a percent that rounds to zero. 

• Estimated numbers of new enrollees and 
terminees are rounded to the nearest hundred. 



• Average hourly wages are rounded to the nearest 
cent. 

• Percent distributions and estimated numbers of 
enrollees or terminees for any particular 
characteristic may vary slighdy among tables 
due to rounding. 

• Some tables may contain data that are not 
analyzed in the text of this paper. These data 
are included to provide additional information 
for the interested reader. 

• Caution is advised in that a few of the estimates 
within these tables are based on small counts 
and thus must be considered statistically 
unreliable. This is primarily of concern for 
work experience (WE) in selected tables based 
on subgroups (e.g., adults, public assistance 
recipients, etc.) of Title n-A participants. 

• Caution is also advised in that JTLS estimates 
of Title II-A terminee totals (i.e., counts of 
terminees) appear to understate actual JTPA 
terminations (by approximately 15 percent in 
comparison to JASR data). For Title III, the 
JTLS counts for both enrollees and terminees 
appear to understate actual enrollment and 
termination levels (in comparison to JASR 
data). However, the JTLS distributions of 
participant characteristics and estimates of 
program outcomes are considered to be accurate 
and may be quoted with confidence. 

All data in Section B were published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training 
Administration, Office of Strategic Planning and 
Policy Development, Division of Performance 
Management and Evaluation in its Summary of JTLS 
Data for JTPA Title II-A and III Enrollments and 
Terminations During Program Year 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986), published in November 1986. Note also 
that the table numbers (B-l, etc.) printed here 
correspond to those in the DOL report. 
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Table B-l. Distribution of Title II A enrollees in each initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: participants newly enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 





Initial Program Assignment and Time Periods 




Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY T 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Enrollees 


75? 900 


708,000 


282.400 


270.000 


108 000 


158 700 


164.400 


149.700 


56.500 


57. 100 


81 .600 


72,500 


Sex 


























Male 


47 


48 


39 


38 


56 


59 


53 


53 


49 




47 


48 


Female 


53 


52 


61 


62 


44 


41 


47 


47 


51 


50 


53 


52 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


55 


55 


49 


50 


65 


67 


52 


51 


53 


56 


57 


57 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


32 


3 1 


36 


35 




20 


34 


35 


33 


30 
8 


33 


33 


Hispanic £ 


in 

1U 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


10 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


9 


7 


6 


Other 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


6 


2 


4 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 




20 


19 


16 


9 


9 


16 


15 


54 


57 


45 


38 


19-21 


20 


20 


22 


21 


21 


21 


19 


19 


19 


20 


17 


19 


22-29 


28 


29 


29 


32 


36 


37 


29 


29 


14 


12 


18 


19 


30-44 


23 


23 


25 


25 


27 


26 


26 


25 


9 


9 


12 


17 


45-54 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


4 


5 




3 
1 


2 
1 


4 


4 


55 and older 


3 


3 


: 


2 


3 


2 


4 


5 


4 


3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


92 


93 


92 


94 


91 


93 


91 


92 


94 


94 


91 


95 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


7 


9 


7 


9 


9 


10 


8 


12 


3 


2 


6 


7 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


5"> 


54 


57 


57 


41 


42 


53 


55 


61 


67 


53 


58 


1 ndicappcd 


10 


9 


10 


8 


7 


7 


9 


9 


17 


15 


17 


13 


Veteran at Application 


9 


9 




7 


13 


14 


12 


11 


3 


3 


7 


8 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 

Cash public assista ce (AFDC General. 


21 


21 


28 


28 


12 


14 


18 


18 


22 


23 


20 


21 


Refugee, SSI) 


28 


28 


35 


35 


17 


18 


26 


25 


30 


29 


26 


27 


Food stamps 

Any public assistance 


31 


31 


36 


35 


25 


27 


30 


27 


33 


35 


28 


31 


(cash and /or noncash) 


40 


42 


47 


48 


31 


33 


38 


38 


46 
8 




39 


42 


Adult welfare 1 


16 


17 


21 


23 


12 


13 


17 


16 


7 


9 


10 
9 


Other adult assistance 


10 


10 


9 


10 


12 


12 


10 


10 


6 


6 


6 


Youth (age <22) 


15 


15 


16 


15 


6 


8 


11 


11 


33 


34 


24 


23 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


27 


27 


29 


29 


25 


26 


28 


26 


19 


2! 


26 


23 
32 


Student (HS or less) 


14 


13 


10 


8 


4 


3 


9 


10 


50 


51 


36 


High school graduate or equivalent 


















(no post HS) 


42 


43 


44 


46 


51 


50 


43 


44 


21 


20 


29 


33 
12 


Post high school 


17 


17 


17 


17 


21 


20 


19 


21 


10 


8 


9 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and' or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 vcars ot age ai enrollment 
NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularlv the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-2. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in each initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: adults (age>21) newly enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 
19S6) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Initial Program Assignment and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Enrollees 


438.700 


422.400 


167.800 


169,400 


118.300 


110,600 


106.200 


97.900 


15.300 


13.500 


31,100 


30.900 


Sex 


























Male 


47 


46 


35 


35 


57 


58 


54 


53 


44 


48 


50 


48 


Female 


53 


54 


65 


65 


43 


42 


46 


47 


56 


52 


50 


52 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


57 


58 


52 


53 


65 


68 


54 


54 


57 


59 


68 


65 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


z9 


29 


33 


n 

jj 


i 

lb 


i\j 


i"} 
si. 


51 


1 1 
j i 


1 1 






nispflnii 


10 


10 


1 1 


10 


10 


9 


It 


1 1 


5 


8 


6 


6 


Other 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


7 


6 


1 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Ynunffcr than 1Q 

19-21 

22-29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 

48 


— 

49 


— 

48 


— 

51 


— 

51 


— 

53 


— 

45 


— 

45 


— 

53 


— 

52 


— 

47 


— 

45 


30-44 


39 


39 


41 


40 


38 


38 


40 


39 


32 


36 


32 


40 


45-54 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


8 


9 


10 


8 


10 


V 


an/) nlH^r 
alHJ UlUtl 


5 


5 


3 


3 


4 


3 


6 


8 


4 


3 


10 


6 


Economically Disadvantaged 


90 


93 


91 


93 


90 


93 


90 


91 


97 


94 


91 


96 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


11 


14 


10 


13 


11 


13 


11 


16 


6 


7 


15 


14 


Participant Did Not Work During »he 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


JU 


j£ 


30 


JO 


A") 


A1 
** J 


«i 


A A 


JZ 


oz 




AQ 


Handicapped 


9 


8 


9 


8 


7 


1 


9 


9 


12 


12 


n 


10 


Veteran at Application 


15 


14 


11 


11 


17 


18 


18 


16 


11 


10 


17 


16 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


22 


22 


30 


30 


14 


16 


19 


18 


20 


20 


18 


19 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


























Refugee. SSI) 


29 


30- 


38 


^8 


19 


20 


2° 


27 


32 


29 


24 


27 


Food stamps 


35 


35 


41 


40 


29 


31 


34 


31 


36 


43 


32 


37 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


44 


45 


51 


51 


35 


37 


41 


41 


50 


54 


40 


45 


Adult welfare 1 


27 


28 


36 


36 


17 


19 


26 


25 


29 


28 


23 


23 


Other adult assistance 


16 


17 


16 


15 


18 


18 


16 


16 


21 


27 


17 


22 


Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


26 


26 


26 


25 


25 


26 


27 


24 


30 


36 


31 


27 


Student (HS or less) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 


2 


1 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


49 


50 


50 


52 


51 


50 


47 


47 


42 


43 


47 


51 


Post high school 


23 


24 


23 


22 


23 


24 


25 


27 


28 


20 


20 


22 



'Receiving AFDC. Genera) Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-3. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in each initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: youth (age<22) newly enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 
1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Initial Program Assignment and Time Period 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PV fif 


DV SA 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Enrollees 


M4,200 


285,600 


114,500 


100,500 


49,700 


48,100 


58,200 


51,800 


41,200 


43,700 


50,600 


41,600 


Sex 


























Male 


48 


50 


44 


44 


56 


60 


50 


55 


51 


50 


45 


48 


Female 


52 


jyj 


JO 


56 


44 


40 


50 


45 


49 


50 


55 


52 


Minority Sums 


























Whitr frxHuHinp Hicrumrl 
»» imt \tAMuuing nia|/aiuif 


5 1 


51 


45 


45 


fj\ 
oo 


Oj 


AS 


46 


52 


56 


51 


51 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


36 


35 


41 


39 


19 


21 


38 


42 


34 




38 


38 


Hispanic 


10 


10 


1 ] 


1 3 


XL 


i n 
1U 


10 


1 1 


10 


9 


8 


7 


Other 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 


2 


4 


O 




4 


Age at EnrOiiuient 


























Younger than 19 


52 


49 


47 


42 


30 


31 


45 


44 


75 


74 


73 


67 


19-21 


48 


51 


53 


58 


70 


69 


55 


56 


25 


26 


27 


33 


22-29 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


- 




- 


- 


— 


— 


30-44 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






- 


- 


- 


45-54 


















— 




— 


— 


55 and older 




























93 


94 


93 


94 


94 


95 


95 


94 


93 


94 


92 


94 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant dt 


























Application 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


1 


1 


j 


2 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


55 


58 


59 


59 


38 


39 


54 


56 


64 


69' 


57 


66 


Handicapped 


12 


11 


11 


10 


6 


6 


9 


9 


19 


16 


19 


16 


Veteran at Application 


1 


2 


1 


1 


4 


5 


2 


2 






1 


1 


Receiving Public Assistance at Apportion 


























AFDC 


20 


20 


24 


24 


8 


10 


17 


17 


23 


24 


21 


22 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General, 




















Refugee, SSI) 


25 


26 


30 


30 


12 


14 


22 


23 


29 


29 


28 


27 


Food stamps 


25 


25 


28 


27 


15 


18 


23 


20 


32 


33 


26 


27 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


36 


37 


40 


41 


21 


25 


32 


33 


45 


45 


38 


40 


Adult welfare 1 
























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


36 


37 


40 


41 


->i 


25 


32 


33 


45 


45 


38 


40 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


28 


28 


34 


36 


26 


28 


30 


29 


15 


16 


22 


21 


Student (HS or less) 


33 


31 


24 


19 


10 


10 


25 


25 


68 


66 


57 


55 


High school graduate or equivalent 




















(no post HS) 


32 


33 


35 


36 


49 


50 


36 


37 


14 


13 


18 


20 


Post high school 


8 J 


8 


8 


9 I 


14 


.2 


9 


8 


3 


4 


3 


4 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this append ir - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-4. Distribution oi Title II-A enrollees in each initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: public assis^nce recipients newly enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and Pf 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Initial Program Assignment and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Tola] Enrollees 


304.100 


296.000 


132.100 


128,800 


5 1 .700 


53,000 


62 800 


56.700 


26 100 


26.900 


31,500 


30,500 


Sex 


























Male 


35 


37 


28 


29 


42 


49 


40 


41 


43 


43 


39 


38 


Female 


fit 


OJ 


72 


71 


58 


] 


60 


59 


57 


57 


61 


62 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


49 


51 


44 


46 


63 


63 


50 


52 


48 


50 


49 


50 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


38 


36 


42 


40 


25 


24 


37 


36 


39 


35 


43 


41 


Hispanic 


9 


10 


10 


] 1 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


9 


6 


6 


Other 


4 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 




2 


5 


6 


2 


4 


A at Unrnll m ^nt 
<>gw 41 dill UllllICIK 


























Yniino^r than 1Q 
luuiigci ulall 17 


20 


19 


16 


13 


5 


7 


16 


14 


54 


57 


46 


37 


17 £ 1 


17 


18 


19 


19 


15 


16 


14 


16 


17 


16 


15 


17 


22-29 


30 


31 


31 


35 


39 


39 


H 


30 


14 


13 


19 


18 


30-44 


27 


27 


29 


28 


14 


33 


30 


30 


1 1 


12 


15 


22 


45-54 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


5 


6 






3 


4 


JJ dllU OiUCI 


] 


i 


1 


1 


2 


] 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Economically Disadvantaged 


95 


97 


95 


97 


93 


97 


96 


97 


97 


99 


96 


98 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


5 


6 


4 


6 


6 


9 


5 


8 


2 


1 


6 


5 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


6^ 


65 


67 


69 


54 


54 


60 


63 


67 


75 


63 


64 


Handicapped 


7 


7 


7 


5 


6 


7 


7 


9 


9 


7 


8 


9 


Veteran at Application 


6 


7 


5 


6 


9 


12 


8 


9 


3 


T 


6 


7 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


52 


51 


59 


58 


39 


42 


47 


47 


49 


48 


52 


49 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General 


























kc'iigee. SSI) 


68 


67 


74 


71 


56 


55 


68 


67 


6S 


62 


69 


65 


Food stamps 


76 


75 


76 


74 


80 


81 


79 


71 


72 


75 


73 


74 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


100 


100 


100 


UK) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Adult welfare 1 


39 


40 


46 


47 


40 


40 


41 


43 


17 


14 


23 


21 


Other adult assistance 


24 


24 


20 


20 


40 


37 




27 


i: 


11 


16 




Youth (age <22) 


17 


16 


15 


32 


20 


21 


K) 


10 


71 


■71 


61 


54 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


M) 


31 


13 


14 


10 


11 


K) 


28 


20 


24 


27 


21 


Student (HS or less) 


15 


14 


9 


6 


4 


1 


9 


10 


49 


52 


19 


11 


High school graduate or equn alent 


























(no post HS) 


41 


41 


44 


45 


48 


45 


41 


44 


21 


19 


25 


14 


Post high school 


15 


14 


15 


IS 


18 


18 


IK 


17 


l<) 


S 


9 


so 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and or Refugee <\ssistanLC and at least 22 \cars of age at enrollment 

NOTE See cxplanaton, notes jt Imnt o| this appendix - partiLiilarK the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-S. Distribution of Title II-A enrollees in each initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: public assistance non-recipients newly enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Initial Program Assignment and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


DV Q< 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Enrollees 
Sex 


448.800 


412.000 


150.300 


141,200 


116.400 


105.700 


101.600 


93.000 


30.400 


30.200 


50.200 


42.000 


Male 


56 


56 


48 


47 


63 


64 


60 


61 


55 


55 


51 


55 


Female 


44 


44 


52 


53 


37 


36 


40 


39 


45 


45 


49 


45 


Minority Status 


























\Vhlt^ /pvrlnHino Hicrvnnir) 
▼» mil iCAiiuuiii£ niapallll' 


58 


58 


54 


54 


66 


68 


53 


50 


58 


62 


63 


62 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


28 


28 


31 


31 


20 


19 


32 


35 


29 


25 


27 


28 


Hispanic 


1 1 


10 


1 1 


1 1 


11 


10 


12 


12 


9 


8 


8 


7 


Other 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


5 


2 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


22 


21 


n 


18 


11 


11 


16 


16 


55 


57 


45 


39 


19-21 


23 


23 


24 


24 


23 


23 


22 


11 


20 


22 


18 


21 


22-29 


27 


28 


26 


29 


35 


36 


27 


29 


15 


12 


17 


20 


30-44 


20 


20 


20 


22 


24 


23 


24 


22 


6 


6 


10 


13 


45-54 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 


2 


5 


3 


55 snd older 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6 


1 


1 


5 


3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


89 


91 


89 


'H) 


91 


92 


88 


89 


91 


90 


88 


93 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


9 


1 1 


10 


12 


10 


1 ] 


10 


14 


A 
H 


i 

j 


6 


8 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


45 


46 


49 


46 


35 


35 


49 


50 


55 


60 


46 


54 


Handicapped 


12 


11 


13 


11 


7 


7 


10 


9 


25 


23 


22 


'6 


Veteran at Application 


11 


11 


9 


9 


15 


15 


14 


13 


3 


3 


7 


8 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


























Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


























Food stamps 


























Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


























Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


25 


24 


26 


25 


23 


23 


27 


25 


19 


18 


24 


23 


Student (HS or less) 


14 


13 


11 


9 


3 


3 


9 


9 


50 


50 


34 


31 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


43 


44 


44 


47 


52 


53 


43 


44 


21 


22 


32 


33 


Post high school 


18 


19 


19 


19 


22 


21 


20 


23 


10 


10 


10 


13 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regart\.ig estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-6, Distribution of Title H-A terminees in each program activity by selected 
characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


657.400 


579.300 


223.500 


203.600 


155.000 


135,600 


125.500 


121.900 


54.400 


49.400 


99.000 


68.700 


Sex 


























Male 


48 


49 


39 


39 


56 


60 


53 


53 


47 


51 


49 


52 


Female 


5? 


51 


61 


61 


44 


40 


47 


47 


53 


49 


51 


48 


Minority Status 




















53 




64 


White (excluding Hispanic) 


54 


55 


48 


48 


65 


67 


49 


49 


53 


59 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


32 


31 


36 


36 


21 


19 


35 


36 


35 


33 


32 


25 


Hispanic 


1 1 


1 1 


12 


1 1 


1 1 


1] 


13 


12 


6 


9 


7 


8 


Other 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


3 


4 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


22 


20 


17 


15 


10 


9 


14 


15 


62 


59 


40 




19-21 


21 


21 


22 


22 


21 


22 


17 


19 


19 


17 


21 


22 


22-29 


27 


29 


29 


32 


35 


37 


29 


30 


9 


12 


17 


20 


30-44 


23 


23 


25 


25 


28 


26 


27 


26 


7 


9 


15 


18 


45-54 


4 


4 


5 


4 


4 


4 


7 


5 


2 


2 


3 


4 


55 and older 


3 


3 


3 


2 


i 


2 


5 


5 




1 


5 


3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


93 


94 


92 


94 


92 


95 


92 


92 


95 


95 


93 


95 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


8 


8 


7 


8 


10 


10 


9 


11 


2 


2 


6 


7 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


53 


55 


57 


60 


41 


43 


52 


55 


63 


69 


57 


58 


Handicapped 


10 


9 


9 


g 




5 




8 


14 


15 


15 


14 


Veteran at Application 


9 


10 


7 


7 


12 


14 


11 


13 


3 


3 


7 


9 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


20 


21 


27 


30 


12 


1 3 


1 8 


17 


23 


20 


1 Q 
IS 


22 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


























Refugee. SSI) 


28 


29 


35 


38 


17 


18 


28 


25 


27 


29 


25 


28 


Food stamps 


31 


31 


36 


35 


26 


28 


30 


26 


33 


34 


30 


32 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


41 


42 


47 


49 


33 


34 


39 


37 


42 


44 


39 


43 


Adult welfare 1 


16 


18 


22 


25 


12 


13 


18 


16 


5 


8 


10 


12 


Other adult assistance 


10 


10 


9 


8 


13 


14 


10 


9 


4 


6 


8 


8 


Youth (age <22) 


15 


15 


16 


15 


8 


7 


11 


II 


33 


30 


21 


22 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


27 


27 


30 


30 


26 


25 


29 


26 


14 


18 


25 


29 


Student (HS or less) 


15 


12 


9 


6 


3 


3 


7 


9 


'.7 


52 


31 


24 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


41 


43 


43 


47 


51 


51 


43 


42 


20 


21 


33 


34 


Post high school 


17 


18 


18 


i7 


20 


20 


21 


n 


9 


8 


11 


14 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


62 


64 


54 


56 


76 


78 


75 


73 


42 


41 


52 


62 


Returned to school 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 




1 


1 


3 


7 


2 


2 


Other positive terminations 


5 


4 


4 


3 


1 


1 


T 


i 


18 


12 


11 


8 


Non-positive terminations 


32 


30 


40 


39 


22 


21 


22 


24 


38 


41 


36 


28 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and'or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-7. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in each program activity by selected 
characteristics: adults (age >21) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 
1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characterises 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


378 300 


344.500 


136.000 


128.500 


106.700 


93.400 


86.300 


80.100 


10,400 


12,100 


38.900 


30.300 


Sex 


























Male 


47 


48 


37 


36 


55 


59 


53 


53 


4.5 


56 


46 


< i 

j i 


Female 


53 


52 


63 


64 


45 


41 


47 


47 


55 


44 


54 


49 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispamu 


57 


58 


52 


52 


63 


68 


52 


51 


55 


55 


68 


68 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


28 


29 


34 


35 


21 


18 


31 


34 


28 


32 


25 


21 


Hispanic 


10 


10 


10 


9 


12 


1 1 


13 


13 


5 


5 


5 


7 


Other 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


3 


13 


7 


2 


4 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


— 


— 


— 


— 




_ 















19-21 


- 


- 


— 


— 


_ 


__ 





_ 










22-29 


47 


49 


47 


50 


51 


53 


43 


45 


48 


50 


43 


45 




40 


39 


41 


40 


40 


37 


40 


39 


38 


38 


38 
8 


40 


45-54 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


10 


8 


11 


7 


9 


55 and older 


5 


5 


4 


3 


4 


3 


7 


7 


2 


5 


12 


6 


Economically Disadvantaged 


91 


94 


91 


94 


92 


04 


9' 


1 1 


96 


95 


92 


95 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


12 


1 1 

i j 


1 1 


1 £. 


1 1 

i j 


13 


12 


15 


7 


4 


13 


14 


Participant Old Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


49 


54 


54 


60 


42 


43 


51 


56 


53 


68 


43 


51 


Handicapped 


9 


8 


9 


9 


7 


6 


10 


8 


11 


10 


9 


il 


Veteran at Application 


14 


15 


11 


1 1 


17 


18 


15 


is 

10 


1 3 


g 


15 


19 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


21 


22 


29 


33 


13 


14 


18 


17 


20 


18 


19 


23 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General, 




















Refugee. SSI) 


29 


31 


38 


41 


19 


20 


29 


27 


28 


36 


26 


29 


Food stamps 


35 


36 


40 


41 


30 


33 


33 


29 


37 


45 


40 


38 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


44 


46 


51 


53 


36 


39 


41 


39 


46 


57 


46 


47 


Adult welfare 1 


S 


29 


36 


40 


17 


19 


27 


25 


27 


33 


25 


28 


Other adult assistance 




16 


15 


13 


19 


21 


14 


14 


19 


24 


21 


19 


Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


27 


26 


26 


25 


26 


26 


29 


26 


22 


33 
1 


25 
1 


27 
1 


Student (HS or less) 


1 


1 


I 


1 






1 


1 


5 


High school graduate or equivalent 
























(no post HS) 


49 


49 


50 


52 


50 


50 


44 


45 


48 


46 


54 


49 


Post high school 


24 


24 


23 


22 


23 


23 


27 


29 


25 


20 


20 


23 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


70 


69 


59 


57 


79 


80 


77 


75 


63 


61 


70 


73 
1 


Returned to school 




1 


1 


1 
















Other positive termination' 


1 




2 


2 






1 


1 


2 


2 


1 




Non-positive terminations 


29 


2y 


39 


40 


20 


20 


22 


23 


35 


' I 


29 


26 



1 Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at Iront of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-8. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in each program activity by selected 
characteristics: youth (age <22) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 -June 
1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


VY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


279,100 


234.800 


87.600 


75.100 


48.300 


42,100 


39,200 


41,900 


44,000 


37,300 


60,100 


38,400 


Sex 


























Male 


49 


51 


42 


44 


56 


62 


54 


53 


47 


49 


51 


53 


Female 


51 


49 


58 


56 


44 


38 


46 


47 


53 


51 


49 


47 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


50 


51 


42 


42 


67 


65 


43 


46 


53 


52 


52 


60 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


36 


33 


41 


40 


21 


20 


43 


41 


37 


55 


36 




Hispanic 


11 


12 


14 


14 


9 


12 


12 


10 


7 


10 


8 


9 


Other 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


52 


48 


43 


40 


32 


29 


45 


44 


77 


78 


66 


60 


19-21 


48 


52 


57 


60 


68 


71 


55 


56 


23 


22 


34 


40 


22-29 


























30-44 


























45-54 


























55 and older 


























Economically Disadvantaged 


94 


95 


95 


95 


93 


96 


94 


95 


95 


95 


94 


94 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 




2 


2 


■> 


s 


3 


2 


3 


1 


I 


\ 


1 


ramcipani uiq rtoi worn uunng me zo 


























11/ L- c Print In A f>rtl iralinn 
WCCfcS rllOI IU rtppilC«IK>n 


58 


57 


61 


59 


39 


42 


54 


55 


66 


69 


66 




Handicapped 


11 


9 


10 


6 


5 


5 


6 


7 


15 


16 


19 


16 


Veteran at Application 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


3 


_ 


1 


1 


1 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


19 


20 


24 


25 


10 


10 


18 


18 


23 


21 


18 


21 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


25 


25 


31 


31 


15 


15 


26 


23 


27 


26 


24 


27 


Food stamps 


26 


24 


29 


26 


17 


17 


24 


21 


32 


30 


24 


27 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


36 


36 


42 


41 


24 


24 


35 


33 


41 


40 


35 


40 


Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


36 


36 


42 


41 


24 


24 


35 


33 


41 


40 


35 


40 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


27 


28 


36 


37 


26 


25 


27 


27 


12 


13 


24 


31 


Student (HS or less) 


34 


29 


■)■> 


16 


10 


9 


21 


25 


70 


69 


50 


42 


High school graduate or ec, nvalent 


























(no post HS) 


M 


35 


32 


39 


51 


53 


41 


^8 


14 


14 


20 


22 


Post high school 


8 


8 


10 


7 


13 


14 


9 


10 


5 


4 


5 


h 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


51 


57 


48 


53 


70 


74 


71 


69 


37 


15 


40 


53 


Returned to school 


■> 


3 


■> 


3 


■> 


1 


1 


•) 


3 


9 


3 


3 


Other positive terminations 


10 


8 


7 


6 


*» 


■> 


4 


4 


21 


15 


17 


i5 


Non-positive terminations 


36 


32 


43 


38 


27 


23 


21 


26 


^9 


42 


40 


30 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 scars of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particular^ the note regarding estimates bused on smdll counts 
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Table B-9. Distribution of Title II-A terminees in each program activity by selected 
characteristics: public assistance recipients terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Actiwt) and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


P\ 84 


Total Terminees 


266 900 


242,100 


105.800 


99 000 


50 400 


46.800 


49.200 


45 200 


22.700 


21 700 


38.800 


29.500 


Sex 


























Male 


37 


40 


29 


29 


44 


51 


43 


45 


40 


50 


41 


42 


Female 


63 


60 


71 


71 


56 


49 


57 


55 


60 


50 


59 


58 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


50 


52 


46 


45 


62 


68 


50 


52 


42 


45 


52 


57 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


37 


35 


40 


41 


24 


20 


38 


37 


45 


40 


40 


31 


Hispanic 




9 


10 


10 


1 1 


9 


10 


10 


7 


11 


6 


7 


Other 


3 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


i 


7 


4 


3 


5 


Age at Enrollment 


























YnunoCr fh:in 1Q 


20 


18 


15 


13 


7 


7 


13 


15 


65 


57 


34 


30 


19-21 


18 


17 


20 


19 


16 


15 


16 


16 


14 


11 


19 


22 


22-29 


28 


32 


30 


36 


37 


41 


31 


31 


9 


17 


21 


19 


30-44 


27 


27 


29 


28 


34 


32 


30 


30 


10 


13 


20 


24 


45-54 


4 


4 


4 


3 


5 


4 


7 


5 


T 


1 


3 


3 


55 and older 




T 


2 


T 


T 


1 


4 


3 


1 


1 


T 


2 


Economically Disadvantaged 


95 


98 


95 


98 


94 


98 


95 


96 


98 


99 


96 


98 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


5 


6 


4 


c 




9 


5 


8 




2 


6 


5 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


0-> 


66 


67 


72 


53 


55 


58 


64 


69 


70 


66 


65 




7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


9 


6 


6 


9 


10 


Veteran at Application 


7 


8 


5 


6 


10 


13 


9 


11 


3 


4 


6 


9 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


50 


51 


58 


61 


38 


37 


46 


4V 


54 


46 


47 


52 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 






















Refugee, SSI) 


68 


69 


75 


77 


54 


53 


72 


68 


65 


65 


64 


66 


Food stamps 


77 


75 


75 


73 


80 


82 


77 


71 


80 


77 


76 


74 


Any public assistance 




















(cash and/or noncash) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
18 


100 


100 


Adult welfare 1 


39 


42 


46 


52 


37 


37 


47 


44 


12 


25 


29 


Other adult assistance 


24 


23 


19 


17 


40 


41 


25 


25 


9 


13 


22 


19 


Youth (age <22) 


38 


35 


35 


31 


23 


22 


28 


31 


79 


68 


54 


52 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


11 


30 


31 


34 


30 


29 


32 


29 


16 


21 


27 


29 


Student (HS or less) 


14 


13 


8 


6 


3 


3 


7 


11 


61 


53 


28 


23 


High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


41 


42 


42 


45 


51 


51 


42 


41 


16 


19 


35 


36 


Post high school 


15 


15 


16 


14 


15 


16 


19 


20 


7 


7 


10 


It 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


57 


57 


49 


49 


74 


76 


68 


67 
I 


37 


40 


50 


55 


Returned to school 


1 


T 


1 


2 






! 


3 


4 


T 


3 


Other positive terminations 


5 


4 


4 






1 


1 


T 


17 


9 


9 


10 


Non-positive terminations 


37 


37 


46 


46 


26 


23 


29 


30 


43 


47 


38 


33 



■Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particular!) the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-10. Distribution of Title //-A terminees in each program activity by selected 
characteristics: public assistance non-recipients terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 
(July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985. 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Teal 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


Total Terminees 


390.500 


337,200 


1 17,700 


104 600 


]04 600 


RR ROO 

OOiOW 


76.300 


76.800 


? 1,700 


27,700 


60,200 


39,200 


Sex 


























Male 


55 


56 


48 


48 


61 


64 


59 


58 


52 


51 


54 


60 


Female 


45 


44 


52 


52 


39 


36 


41 


42 


48 


49 


46 


40 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


57 


57 


50 


51 


66 


67 


49 


48 


62 


59 


63 


69 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


28 


28 


33 


32 


20 


18 


33 


36 


28 


28 


27 


20 


Hispanic 


11 


12 


13 


12 


11 


12 


15 


13 


6 


8 


8 


8 


uiner 


4 


3 


4 


4 


3 


2 


4 


3 


4 


5 


3 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


23 


2 1 


IQ 


17 


] ] 


10 


15 


15 


60 


60 


44 


37 


19-21 


22 


24 


24 


25 


24 


26 


18 


21 


22 


21 


22 


22 


22-29 


26 


27 


27 


27 


34 


34 


29 


29 


10 


9 


14 


20 


3(M4 


20 


21 


21 


24 


25 


23 


26 


24 


5 


7 


11 


13 


45-54 


5 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


7 


5 


2 


2 


3 


5 


55 and older 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


5 


6 


— 


1 


6 


3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


91 


92 


90 


91 


91 


93 


90 


90 


93 


92 


92 


92 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


10 


10 


10 


11 


12 


10 


12 


13 


3 


1 


6 


8 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


46 


48 


47 


48 


35 


36 


49 


50 


59 


68 


52 


53 


Handicapped 


12 


10 


12 


10 


6 


6 


10 


7 


20 


21 


19 


17 


Veteran at Application 


'0 


1 1 


10 


9 


13 


14 


12 


14 


Z 


L 


1 


o 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


























Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


























Food stamps 


























Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


























Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


24 


24 


27 


26 


23 


23 


26 


25 


12 


16 


23 


29 


Student (HS or less) 


15 


12 


10 


7 


4 


3 


8 


8 


55 


52 


33 


24 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


42 


44 


43 


49 


50 


51 


44 


44 


23 


23 


33 


32 


Post high school 


19 


20 


20 


19 


23 


23 


22 


24 


10 


9 


11 


16 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


66 


69 


1 1 


62 


77 


79 


79 


77 


45 


42 


52 


67 


Returned to school 


1 


2 


1 


2 


I 


1 




1 


2 


8 


2 


2 


Other positive terminations 


5 


4 


4 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


18 


13 


12 


7 


Non-positive terminations 


28 


26 


36 


33 


21 


20 


18 


21 


35 


36 


34 


24 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-ll. Estimated median length of stay (in days) for Title //-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Progrim Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


657,400 


579,300 


223,500 


203.600 


155,000 


135.600 


125.500 


121 900 


54.400 


49.400 


99.000 


68,700 


Median Length of Sta> (in days) 

Sex 
Male 


98 8 


968 


1260 


123 9 


995 


103 3 


25 8 


29 8 


135 8 


121 5 


101 5 


85 6 


89 3 


90 5 


114 7 


121 0 


102 7 


102 1 


21 2 


27 1 


125 0 


118 6 


93 8 


83 8 


Female 


106 7 


103 0 


134 4 


125 6 


95 0 


105 0 


33 9 


35 6 


151 2 


125 4 


107 7 


88 1 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


103 4 


103 i 


133 1 


1 30 6 


107 2 


1 12 0 


28 8 


30 9 


118 1 


128 7 


101 3 


83 1 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


97 0 


91 0 


1 19 6 


1 19 6 


90 0 


84 8 


")a n 
ZO U 




' 61 1 


115 5 


106 1 


93 5 


Hispanic 


83 3 


82 8 


121 i 


1 12 5 


80 1 


81 7 


17 6 


">1 1 


4 


i ii i 


87 9 


73 9 


Other 


88 5 


98 3 


118 0 


1216 


95 6 


QA fi 


2 1 3 


36 8 


141 9 


120 I 


73 9 


101 3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


112 1 


100 2 


116 3 


112 6 


992 


84 0 


39 6 


46 2 


1605 


138 0 


117 0 


949 


19-21 


95 5 


93 3 


1185 


1172 


102 8 


94 7 


24 0 


26 9 


998 


I08 4 


868 


93 1 


22-29 


94 8 


96 7 


130 6 


132 5 


996 


105 4 


20 4 


24 7 


104 2 


1 14 2 


990 


75 1 


30-44 


95 2 


99 9 


139 4 


130 1 


97 2 


110 8 


23 5 


31 6 


109 8 


1094 


78 0 


74 2 


45-54 


93 5 


90 5 


121 1 


115 5 


107 6 


114 1 


24 4 


42 6 


138 5 


170 3 


82 9 


92 6 


55 and older 


101 2 


84 7 


119 0 


1 10 5 


80 4 


1 10 2 


73 2 


44 3 


142 7 


120 C 


104 7 


65 5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


98 7 


97 4 


125 2 


123 9 


97 9 


102 6 


27 0 


30 0 


136 1 


122 4 


101 5 


86 4 


Unemployme it Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


94 8 


94 3 


120 4 


129 7 


110 8 


117 3 


32 1 


30 7 


106 1 


131 4 


85 9 


38 4 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Wee*s Prior to Application 


103 9 


99 8 


129 9 


126 7 


98 1 


101 4 


27 7 


n n 




128 1 


108 2 


88 f 


Handicapped 


105 4 


94 0 


112 5 


1 13 6 


1 17 6 


86 1 


46 8 


34 4 


132 0 


132 6 


108 1 


95 0 


Veteran at Application 


90 2 


88 8 


127 5 


140 9 


104 9 


114 9 


26 0 


25 8 


149 2 


95 7 


88 1 


63 3 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 




























115 2 


112 2 


142 1 


132 5 


97 7 


105 8 


46 4 


57 3 


1604 


131 7 


108 2 


98 9 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General, 
























Kcrugee, ooij 


109 1 


107 8 


136 3 


129 ! 


95 9 


998 


37 3 


51 8 


159 4 


121 2 


104 7 


98 5 


Food stamps 


110 5 


104 9 


139 1 


128 9 


104 9 


107 1 


36 5 


40 8 


159 1 


129 3 


103 0 


r j 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


108 0 


105 1 


135 3 


127 5 


101 8 


105 0 


35 9 


44 3 


156 5 


134 1 


102 7 


906 


Adult welfare 1 


109 7 


112 6 


153 9 


135 7 


96 7 


104 9 


27 9 


54 8 


106 5 


U38 


992 


110 6 


Oth ir adult assistance 


100 5 


95 1 


123 7 


127 9 


106 0 


1113 


28 6 


26 0 


162 2 


153 6 


89 6 


61 2 


Y Aith (age <22) 


111 2 


102 4 


120 1 


114 6 


102 I 


91 8 


53 5 


49 6 


159 9 


138 1 


109 0 


89 9 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


92 0 


89 2 


P32 


112 I 


93 8 


95 9 


22 8 


23 6 


116 3 


126 8 


97 8 


73 9 


Student (HS or less) 


127 2 


108 3 


132 8 


107 9 


104 0 


98 3 


605 


56 0 


170 9 


141 6 


116 5 


995 


High school graduate or equivalent 
























(no post HS) 


964 


97 5 


130 9 


130 8 


992 


104 7 


25 1 


28 6 


100 6 


98 9 


93 3 


83 0 


Post high school 


98 1 


99 2 


142 1 


137 6 


109 3 


109 0 


22 3 


35 7 


83 6 


1116 


999 


86 4 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


80 1 


81 5 


112 9 


1143 


96 1 


101 4 


14 7 


17 5 


95 0 


108 5 


77 2 


67 7 


Returned to school 


106 0 


117 5 


168 7 


144 0 


70 1 


98 9 


41 2 


86 1 


101 3 


113 1 


108 3 


136 3 


Other positive terminations 


142 4 


114 4 


126 1 


135 8 


124 6 


139 5 


28 7 


49 6 


199 8 


140 2 


153 2 


92 1 


Non-positive terminations 


127 0 


120 6 


144 5 


135 9 


109 8 


110 1 


104 6 


98 1 


166 1 


141 9 


115 8 


109 9 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and'or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-12. Estimated median length of stay (in days) for Title //-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: adults (age greater than 21) terminated from JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 







Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WF 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PV US' 

r T oj 


DV OA 


DV «S 

r T oj 


PV HA 


PY 85 


PV Q.A 


PV xs 


PV U.A 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Termitees 


378,300 


344,500 


136,000 


128,500 


106,700 


93 400 


86,300 


80,100 


10,400 


12,100 


38 900 


30,300 


Median Length of Stay (in days) 


95 5 


97 1 


132 0 


129 9 


98 


4 


107 8 


24 1 


28 6 


1 12 1 


113 9 


94 9 


75 0 


Sex 




























Male 


85 1 


89 7 


118 5 


129 9 


101 


3 


107 7 


20 2 


25 7 


105 5 


113 6 


86 6 


71 1 


Female 


104 4 


103 6 


141 3 


129 9 


94 


~y 


108 0 


29 7 


34 0 


117 1 


114 2 


999 


81 1 


Minority Status 




























White (excluding Hispanic) 


101 2 


105 4 


137 2 


134 3 


106 


1 


1 1 s ~> 

1 ID Z. 


Jo U 




IUh 1 


1 "!G « 
J 


Li* X 

7 J 0 


77 1 


Rlark (<*xclnriino Hisnanic) 


92 2 


85 7 


123 5 


125 3 


90 


0 


88 2 


20 7 


28 3 


156 9 


104 6 


100 2 


76 7 


Hispanic 


78 6 


77 4 


126 0 


123 1 


80 


6 


83 6 


18 4 


24 6 


128 1 


55 8 


76 0 


33 2 


Other 


87 8 


101 4 


140 0 


124 7 


86 


0 


90 1 


16 8 


29 8 


104 0 


69 4 


79 2 


105 1 


Age at Enrollment 




























Younger than 19 

19-21 

22-29 


— 




















— 




— 


— 

94 8 


— 

96 7 


130 6 


132 5 




99 


6 


105 4 


20 4 


24 7 


KM 2 


1 14 2 


99 0 


75 1 


30-44 


95 2 


99 9 


139 4 


130 1 


97 


2 


110 8 


23 5 


31 6 


109 8 


109 4 


78 0 


74 2 


45-54 


93 5 


90 5 


121 1 


1 15 5 


107 


6 


1 14 1 


24 4 


42 6 


138 5 


170 3 


82 9 


92 6 


55 and older 


101 2 


OA 7 




1 10 5 


80 


4 


1 10 2 


73 2 


44 3 


142 7 


120 0 


104 7 


65 5 


Economical' Disadvantaged 


95 0 


97 4 


130 3 


129 7 


96 


8 


107 0 


24 9 


29 0 


1 10 1 


1 15 7 


92 4 


74 3 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 




























Application 


95 6 


93 8 


121 1 


125 5 


1 1 1 


4 


1 19 8 


35 0 


29 4 


97 3 


134 5 


89 3 


36 9 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 




























Weeks Prior to Application 


99 2 


101 9 


138 0 


134 5 


97 


2 


107 3 


24 9 


31 2 


107 0 


1 18 9 


98 5 


86 2 


Handicapped 


96 1 


88 7 


112 4 


120 7 


117 


4 


gs; 3 


42 2 


36 5 


102 4 


88 3 


85 5 


73 7 


Veteran at Application 


90 2 


88 2 


128 7 


141 0 


106 


3 


1 15 1 


26 9 


26 1 


141 7 


97 1 


82 5 


57 8 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 




























AFDC 


116 8 


115 9 


157 7 


137 1 


94 


4 


108 7 


36 5 


56 4 


117 2 


1179 


102 6 


113 7 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 




























Refugee, SSI) 


108 4 


1112 


149 6 


134 5 


96 


0 


104 1 


28 7 


51 6 


112 9 


114 3 


996 


113 6 


Food stamps 


107 5 


'060 


150 4 


135 9 


103 


i 


108 0 


28 1 


38 2 


153 8 


119 3 


98 2 


81 0 


Any public assistance 




























(cash and/or noncash) 


105 9 


106 6 


144 9 


134 4 


101 


7 


108 5 


28 1 


41 9 


145 0 


126 1 


95 4 


91 4 


Adult welfare ' 


109 7 


112 6 


153 9 


135 7 


96 


7 


104 9 


27 9 


54 8 


IU6 5 


113 8 


yy 2 


t iu o 


Other adult assistance 


100 5 


95 1 


123 7 


127 9 


106 


0 


1113 


28 6 


20 0 


162 2 


153 6 


89 6 


61 2 


Youth (age <22) 




























Education Status 




























School dropout 


91 4 


91 9 


122 1 


115 8 


93 


2 


104 8 


24 3 


23 5 


140 2 


156 5 


93 4 


69 5 


Student (HS or less) 


97 7 


53 0 


142 2 


69 1 


78 


6 


93 8 


25 0 


14 1 


155 9 


318 0 


78 6 


80 5 


High school graduate or equivalent 




























(no post HS) 


96 3 


997 


131 6 


134 7 


96 


t 


108 6 


24 0 


29 4 


■ <14 


87 4 


93 4 


76 4 


Post high school 


99 1 


98 6 


148 1 


137 3 


111 


I 


1093 


23 8 


34 8 


89 5 


117 0 


101 2 


79 8 


Reason for Termination 




























Entered employment 


78 8 


80 3 


116 5 


1194 


9'o 


-> 


1(M 9 


13 8 


170 


90 8 


100 0 


67 1 


46 6 


Returned to school 


86 7 


153 6 


212 7 


193 8 




8 


61 7 


7 5 


86 1 




227 0 




120 8 


Other positive terminations 


142 6 


101 4 


176 7 


137 8 


85 


1 


77 8 


108 


22 5 


116 3 


85 5 


224 2 


118 4 


Non-positive terminations 


129 9 


128 6 


156 3 


144 0 


107 


4 


121 9 


109 7 


101 1 


158 3 


147 S 


121 1 


129 8 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 \cars of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-13. Estimated median length of stay (in days) for Title //-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: youth (age less than 22) terminated from JTPA during PY 
1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 8^ 


P\ 84 


PV 

rl OJ 


r 

PV HA 


r I 0.1 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


279.100 


234.800 


87.600 


75.100 


48.300 


42.100 


39 200 


41.900 


44.000 


37.300 


60.100 


3^.400 


Median Length of Slay (in days) 


103 4 


96 5 


117 7 


115 4 


101 8 


90 5 


30 2 


33 6 


142 9 


125 9 


107 1 


94 3 


Sex 


























Male 


95 5 


91 6 


108 6 


1116 


05 4 


90 2 


23 8 


29 9 


129 8 


120 9 


98 4 


94 7 


Female 


110 0 


101 9 


123 4 


118 3 


96 5 


91 6 


41 6 


38 2 


156 7 


13C9 


116 1 


93 6 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


106 8 


98 6 


123 5 


123 5 


108 1 


101 4 


3"> "> 




i ii \ 

ILL J 


128 3 


108 7 


87 4 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


102 5 


97 I 


115 5 


1 14 I 


900 


79 1 


35 3 


38 7 


162 2 


121 3 


1 10 2 


107 2 


Hispanic 


89 7 


88 6 


116 2 


103 7 


78 9 


79 0 


15 5 


20 1 


188 6 


122 0 


90 7 


93 8 


Other 


89 5 


94 7 


86 7 


117 1 


113 8 


76 9 


34 5 


39 3 


195 1 


159 7 


70 5 


93 6 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


1 12 1 


100 2 


116 3 


112 6 


99 2 


84 0 


39 6 


46 2 


160 5 


138 0 


117 0 


94 9 


19-21 


95 5 


93 3 


118 5 


1 17 2 


102 8 


94 7 


24 0 


26 9 


99 8 


108 4 


86 8 


93 1 


22-29 














— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


30-44 






— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


- 


- 




45-54 














— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 


55 and older 


























Economically Disadvantaged 


103 8 


97 4 


1 18 2 


115 9 


100 0 


90 7 


32 9 


33 I 


144 6 


126 2 


108 7 


97 0 


Lnemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Ann) ipx t mn 
sipp'imiiuii 


89 6 


101 9 


1156 


179 J 


106 9 


87 0 


15 1 


45 3 


141 2 


127 7 


65 6 


47 5 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


109 4 


97 I 


120 8 


114 7 


100 1 


88 6 


36 6 


35 9 


158 7 


133 3 


1 12 8 


90 5 


Handicapped 


113 4 


100 6 


112 6 


100 8 


llfit 
110 1 


so t 


63 5 


30 2 


1 34 5 


148 9 


1 12 2 


101 5 


Veteran at Application 


90 2 


96 5 


88 3 


140 7 


90 1 


113 5 


6 8 


23 4 


166 5 


90 8 


140 4 


116 8 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


113 3 


105 4 


117 0 


122 0 


106 0 


95 5 


56 3 


58 5 


166 1 


136 7 


112 3 


87 6 


fflcll miKiir actalanrc /ACr^f H^naril 






















IxCIUgCCi 551 J 


109 9 


101 7 


1160 


117 1 


95 9 


85 6 


52 6 


52 3 


166 6 


127 3 


108 3 


85 9 


Food stamps 


115 0 


102 8 


120 5 


113 1 


1116 


104 0 


66 7 


47 0 


161 6 


134 3 


107 8 


85 0 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


111 2 


102 4 


120 1 


114 6 


102 1 


91 8 


53 5 


49 6 


159 9 


138 1 


109 0 


89 9 


Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


1112 


102 4 


120 1 


114 6 


102 I 


91 8 


53 5 


49 6 


159 9 


138 1 


109 0 


89 9 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


97 8 


86 1 


104 2 


108 8 


95 3 


80 5 


19 5 


23 7 


107 4 


102 0 


101 1 


77 9 


Student (HS or less) 


128 8 


110 2 


132 5 


110 3 


106 8 


99 2 


62 5 


61 3 


171 5 


141 1 


llo 5 


998 


High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


96 7 


91 9 


129 1 


123 3 


103 5 


92 I 


28 5 


26 9 


95 3 


109 8 


93 1 


100 9 


Post high school 


94 3 


101 5 


128 1 


139 8 


100 6 


108 0 


10 9 


38 7 


77 0 


106 1 


94 4 


131 4 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


82 4 


83 4 


105 6 


107 0 


95 8 


90 5 


17 4 


18 5 


96 2 


114 3 


85 8 


92 8 


Returned to school 


107 4 


112 9 


161 9 


114 3 


78 9 


119 4 


46 8 


86 t 


101 3 


1119 


108 3 


143 0 


Other positive terminations 


142 3 


1160 


98 9 


134 9 


134 2 


150 0 


4? 1 


55 0 


206 1 


144 5 


151 7 


904 


Non-positive terminations 


123 9 


1112 


132 0 


123 9 


113 1 


85 3 


92 4 


92 2 


169 2 


139 3 


til 3 


94 9 



deceiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-14. Estimated median length of stay (in days) for Title //-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: public assistance recipients terminated from JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



1 

: Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


266.900 


242.100 


105.800 


99.000 


50.400 


46.800 


49.200 


45.200 


22.700 


21.700 


38 800 


29,500 


Median Length of Stay (in days) 


108 0 


105 1 


135 3 


127 5 


101 8 


105 0 


35 9 


44 3 


156 5 


134 1 


102 7 


906 


Sex 
Male 


967 


97 9 


117 2 


120 7 


105 6 


104 6 


26 4 


41 5 


142 9 


136 1 


95 1 


86 4 


Female 


114 6 


109 9 


141 5 


130 0 


98 0 


105 4 


46 2 


46 9 


160 8 


132 3 


107 4 


94 4 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


1 10 9 


108 4 


144 8 


133 4 


108 4 


1 10 3 


32 5 


50 5 


136 1 


145 3 


100 6 


87 0 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


106 9 


101 3 


121 2 


122 8 


V7 8 


93 0 


44 9 


38 2 


165 1 


114 7 


106 1 


102 4 


Hispanic 


98 8 


97 7 


133 9 


119 5 


76 0 


86 7 


29 0 


27 1 


197 2 


140 0 


996 


57 3 


Other 


102 3 


1113 


144 3 


133 0 


107 5 


77 1 


65 


83 9 


152 4 


152 2 


900 


107 7 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


118 5 


103 5 


124 9 


1114 


90 4 


an a 
OU 4 


oo u 


*0 7 


i 77 7 


\A* 7 
14 J 1 




BA O 

oo y 


19-21 


104 3 


mi a 

IU1 4 


1 17 9 


1 10 / 


IUO j 


OB 1 


44 i 


Al 1 
4i £ 


inn i 

\ (A) i. 


1110 


IUH J 


95 5 


22-29 


105 6 


108 8 


142 3 


137 8 


101 5 


108 8 


23 2 


33 2 


156 4 


in /i 




IOB 1 
IU0 1 


30^4 


107 7 


105 0 


153 4 


132 5 


100 5 


1AB 7 


1A 7 
j4 i 


A7 1 
4 / 1 


144 0 


1 1A 1 




"7"7 B 


45-54 


92 4 


95 8 


136 7 


139 9 


112 2 


90 0 


71 7 


34 8 


fll A 
oj 4 


1 BO 7 


1A B 
J4 o 


1 1J i 


55 and older 


1 10 3 


99 7 


1 19 7 


102 1 


84 6 


144 ] 


54 4 


79 5 


195 2 


180 7 


126 4 


64 7 


F^nnninirallv DicarK a nlaoprl 

JLAr UI1U 1 1 III <U 1 y \J J.iflUV all lu jL C U 


107 7 


105 5 


133 8 


128 0 


100 0 


104 5 


38 1 


44 0 


1 <7 1 


1 \A 7 
1J4 I 


102 3 


on i 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























A nnl irittnn 


98 8 


107 3 


119 0 


154 1 


106 3 


125 8 


30 7 


51 0 


106 0 


146 9 


73 7 


27 9 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


1)4 2 


107 8 


142 3 


no 7 


99 1 


102 2 


46 5 


46 2 


159 0 


135 3 


107 3 


93 0 


Handicapped 


106 . 


91 2 


112 8 


113 3 


129 2 


74 8 


49 8 


54 1 


146 2 


127 8 


99 7 


103 0 


Veteran at Application 


103 6 


98 7 


145 2 


133 7 


107 4 


117 3 


37 9 


36 7 


81 7 


103 3 


100 2 


70 2 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


115 2 


112 2 


142 1 


132 5 


97 7 


105 8 


46 4 


57 3 


1604 


131 7 


108 2 


98 9 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


























Kerugre, bbl) 


109 1 


107 8 


136 3 


129 1 


95 9 


998 


37 3 


51 8 


159 4 


.21 2 


104 7 


98 5 


Food stamps 


110 5 


104 9 


139 1 


128 9 


104 9 


107 1 


36 5 


40 8 


159 1 


129 3 


103 0 


83 0 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


108 0 


105 1 


135 3 


127 5 


101 8 


105 0 


35 9 


44 3 


156 5 


134 1 


102 7 


906 


Adult welfare 1 


109 7 


1126 


153 9 


135 7 


96 7 


104 9 


27 9 


54 8 


106 5 


113 8 


99 2 


1106 


Other adult assistance 


100 5 


95 1 


123 7 


127 9 


106 0 


1113 


28 6 


26 0 


162 2 


153 6 


89 6 


61 2 


Youth (age <22) 


PI 2 


102 4 


120 1 


114 6 


102 1 


91 8 


53 5 


49 6 


159 9 


138 1 


109 0 


89 9 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


100 5 


96 1 


117 8 


111 9 


91 4 


98 5 


34 5 


32 9 


132 5 


156 1 


100 1 


70 0 


Student (HS or less) 


133 9 


1119 


143 2 


109 5 


109 9 


93 4 


78 9 


68 2 


177 3 


143 7 


107 2 


106 7 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


108 6 


107 8 


146 4 


135 7 


104 9 


1065 


38 8 


43 2 


109 2 


108 2 


99 3 


92 9 


Post high school 


!07 9 


110 8 


164 5 


150 9 


110 6 


114 7 


20 3 


48 6 


86 6 


104 9 


1117 


100 6 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


85 8 


88 1 


1174 


117 6 


97 0 


104 7 


174 


21 5 


107 1 


112 7 


78 2 


69 1 


Returned to school 


106 7 


1179 


171 9 


117 6 


29 9 


122 8 


52 1 


76 4 


74 6 


153 4 


117 7 


151 1 


Other positive terminations 


167 8 


1110 


140 4 


121 1 


206 8 


902 


41 4 


97 9 


247 0 


132 8 


163 5 


85 6 


Non-positive terminations 


134 8 


127 5 


154 0 


138 4 


113 2 


106 3 


114 0 


108 9 


168 7 


156 0 


114 4 


113 8 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-15. Estimated median length of stay (in days) for Title //-A terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: public assistance non-recipients terminated from JTPA 
during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 



, — — 


Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


1 WE 


1 

Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 

— 


DV fiC 


PY 84 


PY' 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


190.500 


337,200 


117,700 


104.600 


104,600 


88,800 


76,300 


76,800 


31.700 


27,700 


60,200 


39.200 


Median Length of Stay (in davs) 


92 5 


906 


119 1 


120 8 


98 3 


102 2 


21 7 


25 1 


121 4 


113 9 


100 8 


82 4 


Sex 


























Male 


86 2 


86 8 


1M 2 


121 2 


101 4 


101 0 


19 2 


23 0 


118 3 


107 8 


93 2 


82 6 


Female 


99 8 


96 0 


124 6 


120 4 


92 6 


104 6 


26 3 


28 2 


127 1 


119 7 


107 9 


81 8 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


99 3 


99 5 


123 1 


128 6 


106 6 


113 1 


27 4 


24 0 


113 5 


1160 


101 6 


808 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


87 1 


o- L 


I Ju O 


1 16 4 


84 8 


81 6 


17 1 


28 5 


154 9 


118 7 


106 0 


84 7 


Hispanic 


10 1 


10 3 


113 1 


106 2 


81 7 


80 2 


12 8 


21 5 


144 8 


% 8 


83 9 


82 7 


Other 


SI 1 


84 5 


105 4 


1112 


85 7 


88 2 


36 1 


24 2 


136 0 


113 1 


66 4 


95 5 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


108 0 


98 0 


111 0 


113 4 


101 4 


85 5 


27 I 


38 7 


146 3 


128 3 


119 7 


995 


19-21 


90 3 


88 9 


1190 


117 6 


101 8 


92 9 


16 3 


23 3 


996 


106 3 


78 4 


91 7 


22-29 


86 8 


85 1 


120 6 


126 4 


98 4 


102 8 


18 8 


20 9 


85 5 


105 6 


98 8 


57 0 


30-44 


85 0 


95 4 


126 7 


127 7 


94 2 


112 5 


18 1 


23 4 


98 2 


102 0 


69 6 


70 6 


45-54 


94 1 


88 0 


112 4 


106 0 


102 6 


119 8 


24 9 


32 1 


159 2 


108 4 


129 8 


63 1 


55 and older 


98 3 


76 2 


1 18 4 


123 7 


79 6 


103 4 


77 3 


36 8 


136 5 


998 


102 7 


663 


Economically Disadvantaged 


92 4 


91 1 


1185 


120 1 


96 7 


101 4 


22 6 


25 3 


120 I 


114 5 


101 0 


83 8 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


92 9 


87 8 


121 1 


122 8 


113 3 


1 12 9 


32 4 


26 9 


106 2 


too 1 


90 3 


A") 7 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


93 8 


91 8 


1 16 6 


121 4 




inn t> 

1 \A) 0 


1 1 4 


25 9 


141 2 


1 19 9 


108 8 


85 7 


Handicapped 


105 0 


95 '< 


1 12 4 


113 7 


112 6 


93 2 


45 8 


23 7 


129 6 


134 0 


1109 


91 9 


YCiClall mi r\}J}Jlll allUII 


85 1 


83 1 


123 5 


145 7 


103 4 


113 7 


23 1 


23 4 


163 3 


58 3 


78 9 


58 9 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Cash public assistance (AFDC General. 


























Ketugee, aM) 


























Food stamps 


























Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


























Adult welfare' 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


84 0 


83 7 


107 6 


112 3 


95 3 


93 6 


174 


18 8 


91 4 


92 6 


95 6 


76 4 


Student (HS or less) 


123 6 


105 5 


128 4 


106 2 


100 9 


102 3 


49 5 


47 8 


162 6 


139 4 


120 6 


95 6 


High school graduate or equivalent 
























(no post HS) 


89 1 


89 8 


120 9 


126 9 


96 0 


103 6 


19 9 


24 3 


95 5 


93 7 


90 3 


74 1 


Post high school 


93 5 


93 3 


130 5 


126 6 


108 7 


106 7 


23 9 


29 3 


82 0 


1192 


94 5 


79 2 


Reason for Termination 


























Entered employment 


76 9 


77 4 


109 5 


111 8 


95 6 


99 3 


13 4 


15 8 


89 6 


105 3 


76 8 


669 


Returned to school 


105 2 


117 1 


164 7 


159 8 


70 3 


98 3 


8 5 


98 2 


113 8 


106 8 


87 1 


113 8 


Other positive termirations 


125 3 


117 3 


113 3 


150 0 


107 4 


157 5 


26 3 


42 3 


173 3 


148 9 


141 8 


95 6 


Non-positive terminations 


120 6 


115 1 


136 1 


132 6 


107 7 


1124 


97 3 


89 5 

1 


162.9 


121 4 


116 7 


106 0 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refusee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory' notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small ount.s 
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Table B-16. Distribution of Title 11- A tenninees who entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total ferminees Who ^nt,red Employment 


407.700 


370.500 


121.700 


113.200 


118.000 


105.600 


94.200 


88.900 


22.700 


20.300 


51 000 


42 500 


Sex 


























Male 


49 


52 


38 


40 


54 


60 


55 


55 


43 


55 


51 


54 


Female 


51 


48 


62 


60 


46 


40 


45 


45 


57 


45 


49 


46 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


58 


58 


53 


51 


67 


69 


50 


50 


60 


54 


65 


67 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


28 


28 


33 


34 


19 


18 


33 


36 


32 


34 


26 


22 


Hispanic 


10 


10 


11 


10 


11 


11 


13 


12 


5 


8 


7 


8 


Other 


3 


3 


4 


4 


3 




4 


■> 


4 


5 


3 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


14 


15 


12 


13 


8 


8 




i j 


AS. 


45 


2^ 


24 


19-21 


2 1 


2 1 


23 


22 


20 


2 1 


17 




11 

Lj 


to 
iv 


1A 


24 


22-29 


30 


32 


30 


32 


35 


37 


32 


33 


i < 

I J 


1 8 


£j 




3C 1 


26 


25 


28 


26 


29 


26 


28 




10 


14 


1 1 




45-54 


5 


4 


5 


4 


4 


5 


7 


5 


4 


3 




5 


55 and older 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 




3 


5 




T 


4 


3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


92 


94 


92 


95 


92 


94 


91 


92 


97 


yj 


94 




Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


10 


10 


10 


9 


11 


10 


10 


11 


3 


2 


8 


9 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


46 


51 


50 


56 


39 


42 


49 


52 


55 


61 


46 


51 


Handicapped 


8 


8 


9 


7 


6 


6 


8 


8 


11 


12 


10 


11 


Veteran at Application 


10 


11 


9 


8 


12 


14 


12 


14 


3 


4 


10 


12 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


17 


18 


24 


26 


11 


12 


16 


15 


19 


17 


17 


18 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


24 


24 


31 


32 


16 


17 


26 


22 


22 


30 


23 


23 


Food stamps 


29 


29 


33 


31 


25 


28 


27 


25 




33 


^0 


30 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


37 


38 


43 


43 


32 


34 


36 


3* 


37 


42 


18 


38 


Adult welfare 1 


16 


16 


21 


22 


12 


12 


17 


15 


7 


13 


14 


13 


Other adult assistance 


10 


1! 


9 


8 


13 


15 


9 


10 


6 


7 


10 


10 


Youth (age <22) 


11 


11 


13 


13 


7 


6 


10 


9 


25 


23 


14 


15 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


25 


25 


25 


24 


26 


24 


27 


27 


17 


19 


26 


28 


Student (HS or less) 


7 


8 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


7 


39 


38 


14 


14 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


47 


48 


49 


52 


51 


52 


44 


44 


31 


31 


45 


40 


Post high school 


20 


20 


21 


19 


21 


21 


23 


->2 


n 


12 


15 


18 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 >ears of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particular!) the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-17. Du* bution of Title 11-A terminees who entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: adults (age >21) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


in 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


K' 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employiiieit 


264.000 


237.300 


79.700 


73,300 


f*< 500 


74.300 


66.300 


60.100 


6,600 


7.400 


27.000 


22.100 


Sex 


























Male 


49 


51 


38 


37 


54 


59 


55 


55 


44 


53 


49 


56 


Female 


51 


49 


62 


63 


46 


41 


45 


45 


56 


47 


51 


44 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


60 


60 


56 


54 


65 


70 


53 


53 


60 


58 


70 


71 


Riack ffiHnriincr Hicnamrl 




zo 


30 


32 


19 


17 


29 


34 


25 


31 


^2 


19 


Hispanic 


| | 


10 


9 


10 


12 


1 1 


1 3 


12 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Other 


4 


3 


4 


5 


4 


2 


4 


2 


II 


7 




3 


Ag at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


— 
























19-21 


- 


— 


- 


- 


— 


— 


— 


_ 





_ 


__ 





22-29 


47 


50 


4C 


50 


49 


53 


45 


49 


52 


49 


44 


46 




41 


38 


42 


41 


41 


37 


39 


37 


33 


38 


40 


39 


45-54 


8 


7 


7 


6 


6 


7 


10 


7 


13 


8 


9 


9 


55 and older 


4 


5 




3 


4 


3 


5 


7 




5 


7 


5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


91 


94 


91 


95 


91 


94 


90 


91 


94 


94 


94 


96 


Unemployment Comoensation Claimant at 


























\pphcition 


13 


14 


13 


13 


1 -\ 


1 -\ 


i j 


1 c 


B 


3 


14 


16 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


46 


50 


49 


56 


40 


42 


49 


52 


50 


67 


40 


49 


Handicapped 


8 


8 


9 


8 


7 


6 


9 


9 


II 


10 


8 


10 


Veteran at Application 


15 


16 


12 


10 


16 


19 


16 


19 


h 


10 


18 


21 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























A? IK. 


18 


19 


26 


29 


13 


1? 


16 


15 


19 


15 


19 


21 


Cash public assistance (AFDC General. 






















Refugee, SSI) 


26 


26 


33 


35 


17 


19 


26 


23 


24 


39 


27 




Food stamps 


33 


33 


37 


35 


29 


33 


30 


27 


37 


46 


38 


36 


Any puhnc assistance 




















(cash and/or noncash) 


40 


41 


46 


46 


35 


38 


37 


36 


43 


55 


46 


45 


Adult welfare 1 


24 


25 


32 


34 


16 


17 


25 


21 


23 


35 


26 


25 


Other adult assistance 


16 


17 


14 


12 


19 


21 


12 


15 


20 


20 


19 


20 


Youth (age <22) 
















Education Sums 


























School dropout 


25 


24 


22 


20 


26 


25 


28 


26 


21 
1 


23 


25 


25 


Jcudent (HS or less) 




1 




1 






1 


1 








High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


50 


51 


53 


56 


50 


51 


44 


44 


53 


56 


56 


49 


Post high school 


24 


25 


25 


24 


23 


24 


28 


28 


25 


22 


19 


25 



deceiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory pjtes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Thbie tt-18. Distribution in Title //-A terminees who entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: youth (age <22) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 













Program 


Activity 


and Time 


Periods 












Total 


cr 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Tbttl Terminees Wno Entered Emplaymert 


143.600 


133.200 


42.000 


39.900 


33,600 


31,300 


27.900 


28.800 


16,100 


12.900 


23,900 


20.400 


Sex 


























Male 


49 


53 


39 


44 


55 


61 


56 


55 


42 


55 


53 


52 


Female 


51 


47 


61 


5b 


45 


39 


44 


45 


<B 

JO 


43 


At 
4/ 


AR 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


55 


54 


45 


45 


70 


67 


43 


46 


60 


52 


59 


62 


Black (excluding Htspan*c) 


33 


32 


38 


39 


20 


19 


41 


39 


34 


36 


31 


26 


Hispanic 


10 


11 


14 


12 


8 


12 


12 


11 


5 


9 


8 


9 


Other 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3 




1 


3 


2 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


40 


41 


34 


38 


29 


28 


41 


39 


67 


70 


49 


49 


19-21 


60 


59 


66 


62 


71 


72 


59 


61 


33 


30 


51 


51 


22-29 
30-44 


























45-54 

55 and older 


























Economically Disadvantaged 


94 


94 


94 


95 


93 


95 


93 


94 


98 


95 


94 


93 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


3 


2 


3 


2 


6 


3 


3 


3 


— 


2 


1 


2 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to App 1 ^n 


48 


51 


51 


56 


35 


41 


48 


51 


57 


58 


52 


53 


Handicapped 


8 


7 


9 


6 


5 


5 


3 


6 


10 


14 


11 


13 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


3 




1 


2 


1 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


16 


15 


21 


20 


9 


10 


16 


15 


20 


18 


14 


14 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee, SSI) 


21 


21 


27 


26 


13 


14 


24 


19 


22 


24 


19 


19 


Food stamps 


22 


21 


26 


24 


16 


15 


21 


19 


27 


26 


21 


24 


Any public assistance 


























(casii and/o r noncash) 


31 


i\ 


37 


37 


23 


22 


33 


29 


35 


35 


30 


31 


Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


31 


31 


37 


37 


23 


2. 


33 


29 


35 


35 


30 


31 


Education Status 


























School drop^t 


26 


28 


30 


32 


24 


23 


26 


28 


15 


17 


28 


32 


Student (HS or less) 


20 


20 


13 


13 


7 


8 


19 


19 


54 


61 


29 


29 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


42 


42 


44 


46 


54 


56 


44 


43 


22 


17 


34 


30 


Post high school 


12 


10 


13 


9 


14 


14 


11 


10 


9 


6 


10 


9 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — part.,, 'arly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-19, Distribution of Title //-A terminees who entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: public assistance recipients terminated from JTPA during PY 
1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


1 

Other Services 


ocicticu i_n«raiicnM]i.s 


PV 

r I Oj 


PV JM 
r I 


r I oj 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


- — 
PY 85 


- 

PY 84 


Total Terminees Who Entered employment 


151,000 


139,000 


52,200 


48,800 


37,200 


35,400 


33,600 


30,100 


8.500 


8,600 


19,600 


16,1-V) 


Sex 


























Male 


38 




28 


30 


43 


53 


45 


46 


38 


55 


43 


42 


Female 


62 


58 


72 


70 


57 


47 


55 


54 


62 


45 


57 


58 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


55 


55 


50 


46 


64 


70 


52 


51 


49 


45 


59 


61 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


33 


32 


38 


40 


23 


18 


35 


37 


An 


A") 




o 

0 


Hispanic 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 1 


9 


10 


j j 




9 




8 


Other 


3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


j 


i 


c 

J 


5 


2 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


13 


12 


10 


11 


6 


5 


11 


12 


50 


41 


19 


15 


19-21 


17 


17 


20 


19 


15 


14 


16 


16 


17 


12 


18 


23 


22-29 


33 


35 


^2 


36 


38 


41 


34 


35 


17 


27 


30 


24 


3044 


31 


30 


33 


20 


35 


33 


29 


30 


14 


18 


28 


31 


45-54 


5 


4 


4 


3 


5 


5 


7 


5 


3 


1 


5 


4 


55 and older 


2 


i 


i 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 




2 


1 


2 


Etunurn iciiiy uiSaUV&nlagCQ 


95 


98 


95 


98 


93 


98 


94 


96 


97 


9C 


97 


98 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


5 


7 


4 


5 


6 


8 


6 


9 




2 


8 


8 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


58 


61 


64 


67 


52 


56 


53 


60 


61 


65 


57 


58 


Handicapped 


6 


7 


7 


5 


6 


6 


5 


9 


7 


6 


5 


9 


Veteran at Application 


8 


9 


6 


5 


10 


It 




11 


3 


5 


9 


13 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


47 


47 


57 


60 


36 


35 


46 


44 


52 


39 


43 


46 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General, 






















Refugee, SSI) 


65 


65 


73 


74 


52 


52 


72 


65 


60 


70 


61 


60 


Food stamps 


78 


76 


77 


72 


81 


83 


77 


li 


80 


78 


78 


80 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Adult welfare* 


42 


42 


49 


51 


37 


36 


49 


43 


18 


30 


36 


34 


Other adult assistance 


28 


28 


21 


18 


42 


44 


24 


29 


16 


17 


27 


27 


Youth [age <22) 


30 


29 


30 


30 


21 


19 


27 


28 


66 


53 


37 


39 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


28 


28 


27 


28 


29 


29 


29 


31 


22 


19 


29 


28 


Student (HS or less) 


7 


8 


4 


5 


2 


2 


6 


8 


43 


36 


12 


11 


High school graduate or equivalent 




















(no post HS) 


47 


47 


50 


51 


53 


52 


43 


42 


25 


31 


46 


44 


Post high school 


17 


17 


18 


16 


15 


17 


22 


19 




"1 


12 


17 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistanc and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-20. Distribution of Title //-A terminees who entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: public assistance non-recipients terminated from JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


or 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


256,700 


231,500 


69,500 


64,400 


80,800 


70,200 


60,700 


58,800 


14,200 


11,700 


31,400 


26,300 


Sex 


























Male 


55 


57 


40 


47 


60 


64 


61 


60 


45 


55 


56 


61 


Female 


45 


43 


54 


53 


40 


36 


39 


40 


55 


45 


44 


39 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


60 


60 


J4 


54 


Aft 


Oo 


<o 




oo 


A 1 
01 


Aft 

Oo 


70 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


25 


26 


29 


30 


18 


18 


31 


35 


26 


28 




19 


Hispanic 


11 


1 1 


12 


1 1 


1 1 


13 


15 


12 


4 


7 


7 


8 


Other 


4 


3 


4 


5 


3 


2 


4 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


15 


16 


13 


15 


9 


10 


13 


13 


46 


47 


25 


29 


19-21 


23 


24 


25 


24 


23 


25 


18 


22 


28 


24 


28 


25 


22-29 


29 


30 


19 


29 


34 


35 


31 


32 


14 


12 


19 


24 


30-44 


24 


21 


24 


24 


27 


22 


27 


22 


7 


11 


17 


14 


45-54 


6 


5 


6 


5 


4 


4 


8 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 


55 and older 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


4 


6 




1 


5 


3 


Economically Disadvantaged 


91 


92 


90 


92 


91 


93 


89 


90 


96 


92 


92 


92 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


M 


11 


13 


12 


14 


11 


12 


13 


4 


3 


8 


10 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeka Prior to Application 


40 


44 


39 


47 


33 


35 


47 


48 


52 


59 


40 


47 


U A A 

Handicapped 


9 


8 


11 


9 


6 


5 


9 


7 


13 


17 


12 


13 


Veteran at Application 


12 


12 


1! 


9 


13 


14 


13 


15 


3 


3 


11 


11 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


























Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee, SSI) 


























Food stamps 


























Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


























Adult welfare' 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


























Education Sums 


























School dropout 


24 


23 


23 


22 


24 




26 


25 


14 


19 


24 


28 


Stadent (HS or less) 


7 


8 


5 


5 


i 


3 


6 


6 


36 


41 


15 


16 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


47 


48 






51 


52 


45 


45 


35 


31 


45 


38 


Post high school 


22 


22 




23 


23 


23 


24 


15 


10 


16 


18 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee A' stance a ii ' u t " >f d t '* nt enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particulai . ht .u is. ^dinjz n <: mates based on small counts 
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Table B-21. Entered employment rates for Title //-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


r I oj 


r 1 54 


r T oj 




* T oj 


r I 54 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


PY85 


PY84 


Total Temnees 


657,400 


579,300 


223.500 


203.600 


155,000 


135.600 


125,500 


121,900 


54.400 


49.400 


99.000 


68.700 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


407.700 


370.500 


121.700 


113.200 


118,000 


105.600 


94.200 


89.900 


22.700 


20.300 


51.000 


42.500 


Entered Employment Rate 


62 


64 


54 


56 


76 


78 


75 


73 


42 


41 


52 


62 


Sex 


























Male 


63 


67 


54 


57 


74 


78 


78 


76 


38 


44 


54 


64 


Female 


61 


61 


55 


55 


78 


78 


71 


70 


45 


38 


50 


60 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


66 


67 


59 


59 


79 


80 


77 


75 


47 


42 


57 


65 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


55 




AQ 

*»y 


JZ 


ic\ 


11 

f J 


1 1 

/ 1 


1 1 

/ 1 


38 


42 


Al 
**Z 


36 


Hispanic 


Kl 
OI 




C 1 

J 1 


jZ 


fj 


79 


ii 


73 


30 


34 


4V 


63 


Other 


W 


58 


53 


60 


70 


66 


86 


63 


35 


40 


47 


48 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


40 


48 


37 


50 


64 


72 


65 


60 


32 


31 


29 


43 


19-21 


64 


65 


56 


55 


72 


75 


76 


76 


52 


47 


60 


68 


ZZ-Zy 


70 


70 


58 


57 


77 


79 


81 


81 


68 


59 


71 


76 


in aa 


71 


67 


60 


58 


81 


78 


76 


70 


55 


61 


74 


71 


A C CA 


73 


68 


59 


55 


84 


86 


77 


67 


75 


73 


87 


70 


jj ana oi 


55 


70 


51 


55 


83 


82 


53 


76 


30 


55 


40 


68 


Economically Disadvantaged 


62 


64 


54 


56 


76 


78 


74 


73 


42 


41 


52 


62 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


77 


74 


70 


65 


84 


80 


81 


76 


65 


53 


74 


84 


Participant Dio Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to A'-jphcs'io*' 


U 


59 


48 


52 


72 


76 


70 


69 


36 


37 


41 


54 


Handicapped 


51 


57 


53 


53 


76 


78 


67 


74 


30 


34 


33 


50 


Veteran at Application 


72 


72 


64 


57 


74 


78 


80 


77 


49 


62 


78 


82 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


53 


53 


48 


48 


70 


73 


68 


63 


36 


34 


47 


49 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee, SSI) 


54 


54 


48 


47 


71 


74 


68 


63 


35 


43 


48 


50 


Food stamps 


57 


<8 


50 


49 


74 


77 


68 


68 


37 


40 


52 


59 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


57 


57 


49 


49 


74 


76 


68 


67 


37 


40 


50 


55 


Adult welfare 1 


62 


58 


52 


49 


74 


74 


71 


65 


54 


65 


74 


65 


Other adult assistance 


66 


71 


55 


54 


79 


82 


66 


78 


67 


51 


63 


75 


Youth (age <T22) 


:5 


48 


42 


48 


65 


68 


66 


60 


31 


31 


35 


41 


Education Sums 


























School dropout 


59 


60 


45 


46 


76 


73 


71 


75 


51 


43 


55 


61 


Student (HS or less) 


31 


40 


28 


42 


52 


68 


60 


54 


28 


30 


23 


37 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


71 


70 


63 


61 


77 


79 


77 


76 


64 


59 


70 


73 


Post high school 


72 


72 


64 


63 


77 


82 


81 


73 


65 


58 


68 


79 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-22. Entered employment rates for Title //-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: adults (age >21) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Initial Program Assignment and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


378,300 


344,500 


136.000 


128.500 


106,700 


93,400 


86,300 


80,100 


10,400 


12,100 


38,900 


30,300 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


264.000 


237,300 


79,700 


73,300 


84.500 


74.300 


66,300 


60,100 


6.600 


7,400 


27.000 


22. '00 


Entered Employment Rate 


7 0 


69 


59 


57 


79 


80 


77 


75 


63 


61 


;o 


73 


Sex 


























Male 


73 


73 


60 


59 


77 


80 


80 


78 


61 


58 


75 


80 


Female 


6" 


65 


58 


56 


81 


79 


73 


72 


65 


64 


65 


66 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 




It 


A1 

VJ 


ou 


OZ 


c i 




lo 




04 


/ 1 


76 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


62 


63 


52 


52 


72 


74 


73 


74 


56 


58 


60 


67 


Hispanic 


70 


69 


54 


59 


80 


81 


77 


69 


58 


58 


85 


77 


Other 


72 


62 


61 


63 


77 


72 


88 


58 


56 


5^ 


87 


53 


Age ai enrollment 


























Vrumo^r than IQ 

19-21 

22-29 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

70 


— 

70 


— 

58 


— 

57 


— 

77 


— 

79 


— 

81 


81 


— 

68 


— 

59 


— 

71 


— 

76 


30-44 


71 


67 


60 


58 


81 


78 


76 


70 


55 


61 


74 


71 


45-54 


73 


68 


59 


55 


84 


86 


77 


67 


75 


73 


87 


70 


55 and older 


JJ 


/u 


5 1 


cc 

JJ 


ei 






/O 




cc 

J J 




68 


Economical^ Disadvantaged 


70 


69 


58 


57 


79 


80 


76 


75 


62 


60 


71 


73 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


77 


74 


69 


66 


83 


80 


81 


77 


76 


47 


78 


85 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


65 


64 


54 


53 


76 


77 


74 


71 


59 


60 


65 


70 


Handicapped 


67 


67 


58 


55 


77 


77 


75 


80 


65 


62 


63 


64 


Veteran at Application 


72 


73 


62 


56 


75 


80 


80 


78 


51 


69 


80 


83 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


61 


58 


52 


50 


75 


73 


69 


67 


58 


53 


71 


65 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General. 


























Refugee, SSI) 


62 


59 


51 


49 


74 


75 


70 


66 


54 


66 


73 


64 


Food stamps 


65 


63 


54 


48 


77 


79 


70 


72 


63 


61 


66 


69 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


64 


63 


53 


50 


76 


78 


69 


70 


60 


59 


69 


69 


Adult welfare 1 


62 


58 


52 


49 


74 


74 


71 


65 


54 


65 


74 


65 


Other adult assistance 


66 


71 


55 


S4 


79 


82 


66 


78 


67 


51 


63 


75 


Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


66 


63 


49 


45 


81 


76 


73 


77 


59 


41 


68 


69 


Student (HS or less) 


37 


71 


16 


67 


71 


100 


85 


80 


14 




18 


37 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


71 


71 


62 


61 


79 


80 


77 


75 


70 


74 


72 


73 


Post high school 


72 


72 


64 


62 


78 


83 


80 


74 


63 


65 


67 


79 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE Sec explanatory' notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-23. Entered employment rates for Title II-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: youth (age <22) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


1 

PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


279,100 


234.800 


87.600 


75,100 


48.300 


42.100 


39.200 


41,900 


44,000 


37,300 


60,100 


38,400 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


143,600 


133,200 


42.000 


39,900 


33,600 


31 ,300 


27,900 


28 800 


ia inn 

10, 1 UU 


12,900 


23,900 


20,400 


Entered Employment Rate 


51 


57 


48 


53 


7n 

f u 


1A 


71 


69 


37 


35 


40 


53 


Sex 


























Male 


51 


59 


*o 


*A 


68 


73 


74 


71 


33 


39 


41 


51 


Female 


52 


55 


51 


53 


71 


76 


68 


66 


40 


30 


38 


55 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


56 


59 


52 


57 


73 


77 


71 


68 


41 


34 


45 


55 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


47 


54 


45 


53 


66 


69 


69 


66 


34 


37 


34 
36 


49 


Hispanic 


50 


54 


47 


44 


62 


75 


76 


81 


25 


30 


55 


Other 


40 


51 


39 


53 


48 


56 


82 


70 


15 


30 


30 


43 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


40 


48 


37 


50 


64 


H 


65 


60 


32 


31 


29 


43 


19-21 


64 


65 


56 


55 


72 


75 


76 


76 

— 


52 


47 

— 


60 


68 

— 


30-44 


























A^ KA 


























55 and older 


























Economically Disadvantaged 


51 


56 


48 


53 


70 


74 


71 


OS 


is 

Jo 


34 


40 


52 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


79 


67 


75 


61 


93 


75 


90 


65 


31 


61 


43 


74 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


42 


51 


40 


51 


63 


73 


64 


64 


32 


29 


31 




Handicapped 


35 


45 


47 


48 


72 


79 


39 


58 


2 \ 


29 


24 


42 


Veteran at Application 


67 


62 


84 


73 


54 


53 


81 


64 




40 


64 


72 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


42 


44 


41 


44 


58 


70 


65 


56 


31 


29 


31 


35 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


















Refugee, SSI) 


43 


46 


42 


44 


63 


7C 


65 


58 


30 


32 


30 


38 


Food stamps 


44 


49 


42 


49 


63 


68 


62 


59 


31 


30 


36 


47 


Any public assistance 




















(cash and/or noncash) 


45 


48 


42 


48 


65 


68 


66 


60 


31 


31 


35 


41 


Adult welfare 1 














Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


45 


48 


42 


48 


65 


68 


66 


60 


31 


3! 


35 


41 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


50 


56 


40 


46 


65 


69 


67 


71 


47 


45 


46 


55 


Student (HS or less) 


31 


39 


29 


41 


51 


66 


58 


52 


29 


30 


23 


37 


High school graduate or equivalent 
















(no post HS) 


69 


69 


65 


61 


74 


78 


77 


77 


58 


42 


66 


74 


Post high school 


73 


71 


66 


69 


75 


75 


93 

1 


72 


67 


48 


72 


77 



deceiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Ibble B-24. Entered employment rates for Title //-A terminees by program activity and selected 
characteristics: public assistance recipients terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and FY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


DV fi< 


DV HA 
r I <W 


r I oD 


DV HA 


DV 8S" 
ri 0 D 


DV SLA 


DV KS 

ri oD 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


266,900 


242,100 


105.800 


99.000 


50400 


46300 


49,200 


45.200 


22.700 


21.700 


38,800 


29.500 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


151.000 


139.000 


52.200 


48,800 


37.200 


35,400 


33600 


30.100 


8.500 


8^00 


19.600 


16,100 


Entered Employment Rate 


57 


57 


49 


49 


74 


76 


68 


67 


37 


40 


50 


55 


Sex 


























Male 


58 


61 


48 


50 


71 


77 


72 


68 


36 


43 


54 


55 


Female 


56 


55 


50 


49 


76 


74 


66 


65 


38 


36 


48 


55 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


62 


61 


54 


50 


76 


79 


71 


66 


43 


40 


57 


59 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


51 


53 


46 


49 


70 


66 


64 


66 


34 


41 


43 


50 


Hispanic 




DO 


A") 


Aft 
HO 




ID 


fn 

O 1 


r D 


36 


32 


46 


55 


Other 




Ji 


Aft 


J** 


61 


74 


90 


43 


25 


44 


33 


35 


A C II 

Age at enrollment 


























Vminn^r than 10 
lUUIIgCI UUUI 17 


36 


38 


34 


43 


60 


58 


61 


52 


29 


29 


28 


29 


19-21 


55 


58 


48 


51 


68 


72 


70 


68 


44 


42 


46 


58 


22-29 


65 


63 


52 


50 


76 


76 


75 


74 


72 


63 


71 


69 


30-44 


64 


64 


55 


52 


76 


80 


66 


67 


53 


55 


68 


73 


45-54 


66 


58 


50 


38 


82 


94 


66 


57 


61 


21 


86 


60 


Q rt/4 nlHdf 

jd «nu oiuer 


45 


54 


42 


43 


65 


49 


51 


68 




75 


27 


56 


Economically Disadvantaged 


56 


57 


49 


49 


73 


76 


68 


67 


37 


40 


51 


55 


Ur employment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


65 


63 


50 


49 


74 


71 


78 


70 





34 


74 


87 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


52 


53 


47 


46 


73 


76 


63 


62 


33 


37 


43 


48 


Handicapped 


51 


56 


54 


47 


69 


79 


56 


66 


41 


38 


28 


46 


Veteran at Application 


65 


65 


58 


44 


71 


80 


65 


63 


32 


57 


76 


83 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


53 


53 


48 


48 


70 


73 


68 


63 


36 


34 


47 


49 


Cash public assistance (AFDC General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


54 


54 


48 


47 


71 


74 


68 


63 


35 


43 


48 


50 


Food stamps 


57 


58 


50 


49 


74 


77 


68 


68 


37 


40 


52 


59 


Any public assists *.c 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


57 


57 


49 


49 


74 


76 


68 


67 


37 


40 


50 


55 


Adult welfare' 


62 


58 


52 


49 


74 


74 


71 


65 


54 


65 


74 


65 


Other adult assistance 


66 


71 


55 


54 


79 


82 


66 


78 


67 


51 


63 


75 


Youth (age <22) 


45 


48 


42 


48 


65 


68 


66 


60 


31 


31 


35 


41 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


52 


53 


39 


40 


71 


74 


61 


71 


51 


^6 


55 


53 


Student (HS or less) 


30 


35 


29 


41 


54 


58 


64 


49 


26 


27 


22 


26 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


66 


64 


59 


56 


77 


76 


70 


69 


57 


64 


67 


67 


Post high school 


65 


66 


56 


54 


73 


81 


78 


66 


57 


78 


61 


80 



deceiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-25. Entered employment rates for Title //-A terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: public assistance non-recipients terminated from JTPA during PY 
1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


390.500 


337.200 


117.700 


104.600 


104.600 


88,800 


76,300 


76.800 


31.700 


27,700 


60,200 


39 200 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


256.700 


231.500 


69.500 


64.400 


80,800 


70.200 


60.700 


58.800 


14,200 


11,700 


31,400 


26,300 


Entered Employment Rate 


66 


69 


59 


62 


77 


79 


79 


77 


45 


42 


52 


67 


Sex 


























Male 


66 


70 


56 


60 


76 


78 


82 


7Q 


39 


45 


53 


Oo 


Female 


66 


67 


62 


63 


80 


81 


76 


73 


51 


39 


51 


65 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


69 


71 


64 


66 


80 


80 


80 


80 


48 


43 


57 


69 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


59 


65 


53 


57 


70 


77 


77 


74 


42 


42 


42 


62 


Hispanic 


66 


67 


57 


56 


75 


80 


81 


72 


25 


36 


50 


68 


Other 


66 


62 


59 


65 


74 


60 


84 


70 


47 


37 


55 


67 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


43 


54 


40 


55 


65 


77 


68 


65 


35 


33 


30 


52 


19-21 


68 


69 


62 


58 


74 


76 


79 


79 


55 


49 


67 


75 


22-29 


74 


77 


63 


66 


78 


82 


85 


84 


66 


54 


71 


81 


30-44 


78 


71 


67 


64 


83 


77 


84 


73 


58 


70 


80 


70 


45-54 


77 


74 


63 


66 


85 


82 


84 


72 


83 


91 


88 


75 


55 and older 


59 


76 


57 


62 


87 


91 


54 


79 


100 


41 


43 


75 


Economically Disadvantaged 


66 


69 


59 


62 


77 


79 


79 


76 


46 


42 


52 


67 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


8 1 


78 


77 


1 J 


87 


84 


82 


78 


72 


74 


74 


82 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Pr.or to Application 


57 


64 


49 


60 


71 


76 


76 


73 


39 


37 


40 


60 


Handicapped 


52 


58 


53 


56 


80 


77 


72 


79 


28 


34 


35 


52 


Veteran at Application 


75 


76 


67 


65 


75 


77 


86 


83 


65 


71 


79 


82 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 






















b — 




AFDC 


























Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


























Food stamps 


























Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or nonc.sh) 


























Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


65 


65 


51 


53 


79 


73 


80 


78 


51 


50 


55 


67 


Student (HS or less) 


32 


44 


28 


44 


52 


74 


57 


58 


30 


33 


23 


45 


High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


74 


74 


67 


66 


78 


81 


81 


79 


67 


56 


72 


79 


Post high school 


76 


75 


70 


70 


79 


82 


84 


77 


S9 


46 


73 


78 



deceiving AFDC. General Assistance and or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-26. Average hourly wage at termination for Title II-A terminees who entered employ- 
ment, by program activity and selected characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA 
during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


657,400 


579,300 


223.500 


205.600 


155,000 


135,600 


125,500 


121,900 


54.400 


49,400 


99,000 


68,700 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


407,700 


370.500 


121,700 


113.200 


118.000 


105,600 


94,200 


89.900 


22,700 


20.300 


51,000 


42,500 


Average Hourly Wage at Termination 


$4 65 


$4 61 


$4 80 


$4 72 


$4 81 


$4 70 


$4 53 


$4 56 


$4 04 


$4 04 


$4 40 


$441 


Sex 
Male 


4 92 


4 87 


5 12 


5 08 


5 15 


496 


4 75 


4 80 


4 20 


4 16 


4 56 


4 69 


Female 


4 39 


4 33 


4 60 


4 49 


440 


4 33 


4 26 


4 27 


3 93 


390 


4 22 


4 08 


Minority Status 
























4 52 


White (excluding Hispanic) 


4 73 


4 68 


^ 84 


4 77 


4 91 


4 78 


4 68 


4 63 


4 08 


4 14 


4 47 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


4 43 


4 42 


4 63 


4 53 


4 50 


4 47 


4 33 


4 46 


J ay 


i 8f 


4 24 


a no 




4 63 


4 68 


4 92 


4 89 


4 61 


4 64 


4 43 


4 64 


4 09 


4 04 


4 41 


4 45 


Other 


4 99 


4 74 


5 29 


5 26 


5 24 


4 42 


4 75 


4 33 


4 56 


4 32 


4 1 3 


A *>Q 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


3 90 


3 86 


3 98 


4 01 


4 24 


4 21 


3 77 


3 70 


3 71 


3 56 


380 


3 79 


19-21 


4 32 


4 33 


4 57 


451 


4 43 


4 39 


4 07 


4 14 


3 91 


4 22 


404 


4 17 


22-29 


4 74 


4 73 


494 


4 80 


4 78 


4 72 


4 54 


4 69 


4 55 


4 72 


4 59 


4 67 


30-44 


506 


5 03 


5 12 


5 08 


5 18 


5 05 


4 86 


5 07 


490 


4 56 


504 


4 86 


45-54 


5 18 


499 


4 88 


5 12 


5 35 


4 93 


5 48 


5 00 


4 87 


3 81 


4 81 


5 17 


55 and older 


4 97 


4 74 


5 24 


499 


4 88 


4 84 


4 84 


4 54 


3 35 


3 74 


4 94 


5 03 


Economically Disadvantaged 


4 63 


4 57 


4 78 


4 68 


4 78 


4 67 


4 53 


4 52 


4 02 


404 


440 


4 41 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


5 34 


5 38 


5 44 


5 69 


5 30 


5 18 


5 27 


5 16 


4 41 


5 24 


5 54 


5 67 


Partis^mant Dirl Hint U/nrV Dnnno th» ")f\ 

rarinipuni lmu r>ioi worn inuring inc to 




























4 56 


4 52 


4 70 


4 65 


466 


4 62 


4 54 


4 47 


3 98 


4 11 


4 33 


4 29 


Handicapped 


4 51 


4 43 


4 55 


4 40 


4 85 


4 51 


4 50 


4 80 


4 30 


384 


406 


4 18 


Veteran at Application 


5 44 


5 44 


5 36 


604 


5 50 


5 29 


5 57 


5 30 


4 89 


4 62 


5 22 


5 32 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


4 45 


4 41 


4 66 


4 50 


4 47 


4 43 


4 20 


4 37 


3 85 


394 


4 42 


4 28 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 


























Refugee. SSI) 


4 45 


4 44 


4 64 


4 53 


4 48 


4 53 


4 31 


4 37 


3 85 


4 14 


4 35 


4 28 


Food stamps 


4 49 


4 51 


4 61 


4 53 


4 54 


4 63 


4 43 


4 42 


399 


4 29 


4 43 


4 48 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


4 48 


4 49 


4 64 


4 55 


4 53 


4 59 


4 38 


4 39 


3 93 


4 15 


4 39 


4 43 


Adult welfare 1 


4 67 


4 64 


4 85 


464 


4 62 


4 68 


4 51 


4 65 


444 


460 


4 52 


•i 50 


Other adult assistance 


4 74 


4 80 


4 82 


4 96 


4 63 


4 74 


4 79 


4 61 


4 95 


4 52 


4 81 


5 11 


Youth (age <22) 


3 98 


3 98 


4 19 


4 14 


4 14 


4 10 


3 79 


3 75 


3 54 


3 78 


3 96 


3 90 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


4 37 


4 33 


4 49 


4 27 


4 50 


4 50 


4 18 


4 34 


4 30 


4 16 


4 19 


4 13 


Student (HS or less) 


3 74 


366 


3 78 


3 65 


3 93 


3 95 


3 78 


3 64 


3 61 


3 46 


3 75 


3 80 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


4 72 


4 67 


4 83 


4 79 


4 83 


471 


4 61 


4 50 


4 20 


4 45 


4 53 


4 59 


Post high school 


5 15 


5 16 


5 32 


5 39 


5 23 


5 02 


4 99 


5 22 


4 64 


4 69 


4 95 


4 95 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and'or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 
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Tbble B-27. Average hourly wage at termination for Title //-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and selected characteristics: adults (age <21) terminated 
from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


cr 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


ri oj 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


378,300 


344.500 


136.000 


128.500 


106700 


93,400 


86.300 


80100 


I0.40C 


12.100 


38.900 


30,300 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


264.000 


237.300 


79.700 


73.300 


84.500 


74.300 


66 300 


60.100 


6,600 


7.400 


27.000 


22.100 


Average Hourly Wage at Termination 
Sex 
Male 


$4 92 


$487 


$502 


$4 94 


$4 98 


$4 86 


$478 


$4 84 


$4 70 


$4 54 


$4 82 


$4 81 


5 26 


5 21 


544 


547 


537 


5 16 


506 


5 15 


4 85 


475 


5 13 


5 K) 


Female 


4 59 


4 51 


477 


463 


4 52 


4 42 


443 


446 


4 58 


4 31 


4 51 


444 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


501 


4 92 


506 


4 95 


512 


497 


4 88 


4 88 


490 


442 


484 


487 


Blick (excluding Hispanic) 


470 


474 


484 


484 


460 


4 59 


465 


J77 


4 29 


465 


467 


4 59 


Hispanic 


4 84 


4 89 


5 20 


5 14 


473 


466 


462 


489 


4 27 


510 


5 28 


490 


Other 


5 10 


486 


5 38 


5 13 


527 


449 


481 


484 


4 68 


468 


4 54 


4 57 


Age it Enrollment 


























Vruino^r than 10 

IUfiilgCI UUUl 17 


























19-2! 


























22-29 


474 


473 


494 


4 80 


478 


472 


454 


469 


4 55 


472 


4 59 


4 67 


30-44 


506 


503 


512 


508 


518 


505 


486 


507 


490 


4 56 


504 


4 86 


45-54 


518 


499 


4 88 


512 


5 35 


4 93 


548 


500 


487 


381 


4 81 


517 


55 and older 


497 


4 74 


5 24 


499 


4 88 


4 8h 


484 


4 54 


3 35 


37* 


494 


503 


Economically Disadvantaged 


4 91 


4 83 


502 


4 91 


4 95 


482 


4 80 


479 


469 


4 54 


482 


4 82 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


543 


545 


5 51 


573 


5 39 


5 25 


j j j 




4 52 


4 91 


562 


577 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Pnor to Application 


4 88 


479 


501 


490 


4 82 


4 74 


4 82 


475 


4 68 


4 51 


484 


4 77 




4 82 


4 69 


4 83 


4 55 


516 


4 68 


463 


4 96 


5 18 


475 


4 36 


443 


Veteran at Application 


549 


549 


544 


611 


5 51 


5 32 


562 


537 


4 89 


474 


5 35 


5 33 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


4 67 


461 


487 


462 


4 59 


460 


442 


466 


4 56 


462 


4 59 


4 47 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 




















Refugee. SSt) 


466 


4 62 


4 83 


464 


461 


4 69 


4 51 


461 


4 42 


454 


4 51 


449 


Food stamps 


469 


472 


478 


470 


463 


473 


464 


464 


4 81 


477 


468 


487 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


470 


470 


484 


473 


463 


471 


460 


463 


4 68 


4 57 


464 


4 77 


Adult welfcre 1 


4 67 


464 


4 85 


464 


462 


4 68 


4 51 


465 


444 


460 




4 50 


Other adult assistance 


4 74 


4 30 


4 82 


496 


4 63 


4 74 


479 


4 61 


4 95 


4 52 


4 81 


5 1i 


Youth (age <22) 




















Education Status 


























School dropout 


4 55 


445 


473 


4 32 


463 


4 j3 


4 33 


4 51 


4 65 


418 


444 


441 


Student (HS or less) 


470 


406 


467 


367 


4 81 


4 45 


4 35 


4 21 


7 36 




385 


3 50 


High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


4 92 


4 85 


496 


496 


500 


4 91 


486 


468 


444 


448 


4 83 


4 81 


Post high school 


5 29 


5 31 


540 


544 


5 35 


510 


510 


544 


518 


508 


5 29 


5 20 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 
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Table B-28. Average hourly wage at termination for Title //-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and selected characteristics: youth (age<22) terminated 
from JTPA during PY 1985 (My 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 













Program 


Activity 


and Time 


Periods 












Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


- — ; 

Total Terminees 


279,100 


234,800 


87,600 


75,100 


48,300 


42,100 


39,200 


41 900 


44.000 


37,300 


60,100 


38,400 


Total Terminees Who Enteitd Employment 


143,600 


133.200 


42,000 


39,900 


33.600 


31,300 


27,900 


28 800 


16,100 


12,900 


23,900 


20,400 


Average Hourly Wage at Term 1 nation 


$4 15 


$4 14 


$4 37 


$4 32 


$4 37 


$4 34 


$3 95 


S3 97 


$3 78 


$3 76 


$3 92 


$3 98 


Sex 


























Male 


4 27 


4 28 


4 51 


4 48 


4 62 


4 49 


4 02 


4 05 


3 92 


3 84 


3 96 


4 22 


Female 


4 03 


399 


4 28 


4 19 


4 08 


409 


3 85 


3 88 


3 67 


3 66 


3 87 


3 73 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


A 1 S 


4 20 


4 32 


4 36 


4 41 


4 32 


4 07 


4 02 


3 75 


3 96 


3 97 


4 09 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


4 05 


3 94 


4 31 


4 09 


4 26 


4 23 


3 77 


3 90 


3 78 


3 46 


3 91 


3 68 


Hispanic 


4 21 


4 33 


4 57 


4 51 


4 17 


4 61 


3 97 


4 12 


4 02 


3 71 


3 70 


4 09 


Other 


4 62 


4 54 


5 02 


s 53 


5 07 


4 26 


4 54 


3 70 


4 14 


3 90 


3 62 


3 92 


Age it Enrollment 


























Younger thar 19 


3 90 


3 86 


3 98 


4 01 


4 24 


4 21 


3 77 


3 70 


3 71 


3 56 


3 80 


3 79 


19-21 


4 32 


4 33 


4 57 


4 51 


4 43 


4 39 


4 07 


4 14 


3 91 


4 22 


4 04 


4 17 


22-29 


























30-44 


























45-M 




— 










__ 












55 and older 


























Economically Disadvantaged 


4 13 


4 12 


4 35 


4 27 


4 37 


4 32 


3 93 


3 98 


3 76 


3 76 


3 92 


3 96 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


4 73 


464 


4 97 


5 21 


4 78 


4 54 


4 41 


3 85 


3 55 


5 62 


4 46 


4 71 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


400 


4 05 


4 15 


4 19 


4 21 


4 34 


3 86 


3 86 


3 73 


3 84 


3 89 


3 80 


Handicapped 


3 91 


3 94 


4 05 


4 01 


3 90 


404 


3 60 


4 23 


3 90 


3 46 


3 81 


3 97 


Veteran at Application 


4 61 


4 79 


4 59 


5 35 


5 32 


4 77 


4 12 


4 32 




3 92 


3 90 


5 15 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


3 97 


3 96 


4 15 


4 19 


404 


3 87 


3 70 


? 77 


3 58 


3 60 


4 14 


3 99 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


























Refugee, SSI) 


400 


4 04 


4 19 


4 28 


4 06 


4 05 


3 78 


3 76 


3 59 


3 77 


4 09 


3 98 


Food stamps 


3 93 


3 94 


4 13 


4 07 


4 13 


4 10 


3 73 


3 75 


3 53 


3 80 


3 91 


3 82 


Any public assistance 


























(:ash and/or noncash) 


3 98 


3 98 


4 19 


4 14 


4 14 


4 10 


3 79 


3 75 


3 54 


3 78 


3 96 


3 90 


Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


3 98 


3 98 


4 19 


4 14 


4 14 


4 10 


3 79 


1 75 


3 54 


3 78 


3 96 


3 90 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


4 05 


4 14 


4 15 


4 21 


4 17 


4 40 


3 80 


4 01 


4 10 


4 15 


3 95 


3 90 


Student (HS or less) 


3 70 


3 63 


3 75 


3 64 


3 81 


3 89 


3 74 


3 56 


3 58 


3 46 


3 75 


3 80 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


4 28 


4 28 


4 51 


4 41 


4 44 


4 29 


4 03 


4 12 


3 95 


4 38 


3 97 


4 19 


Post high swhool 


4 63 


4 55 


5 03 


5 16 


4 77 


4 69 


4 32 


3 98 


4 02 


3 86 


4 21 


4 15 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly xlie note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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APPENDIX III 



Tbble B-29. Average hourly wage at termination for Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and selected characteristics: public assistance recipients 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 
1985) 



Program Activity and Time ftnods 





Total 


cr 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


266,900 


242.100 


105.800 


99.000 


50.400 


46.800 


49.200 


45.200 


22.700 


21.700 


38,800 


29.500 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


151.000 


139,000 


52.200 


48,800 


37.200 


35.400 


33.600 


3a 100 


8.500 


8,600 


19.600 


16,100 


Average Hourly Wage at Termination 
Sex 
Male 


$448 


$449 


$464 


$4 55 


$4 53 


$4 59 


$4 38 


J*t jy 




$4 15 


$4 39 


$443 


475 


4 80 


503 


4 88 


4S7 


503 


461 


461 


399 


4 26 


460 


4 76 


Female 


4 32 


4 26 


449 


4 41 


427 


411 


419 


4 20 


388 


4 03 


4 24 


4 20 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


4 58 


462 


472 


460 


4 62 


470 


4 53 


4 50 


3 91 


443 


4 54 


467 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


4 31 


427 


4 50 


4 39 


4 39 


4 33 


414 


4 23 


381 


3 90 


4 17 


405 


Htcnanir 


444 


447 


469 


4 77 


4 32 


444 


4 39 


442 


408 


404 


4 17 


386 


Other 


469 


4 52 


505 


499 


4 39 


404 


4 52 


3 85 


488 


4 02 


4 35 


4 54 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


372 


379 


377 


382 


4 01 


4 25 


369 


364 


3 53 


3 64 






19-21 


418 


411 


440 


4 33 


4 19 


404 


386 


384 


Z 57 


4 25 


A Ifl 


1 07 

j yl 


22-29 


4 54 


4 55 


473 


4 59 


4 51 


4 53 


4 29 


448 


444 


4 55 


A f O 
*♦ Jy 


A 

*♦ Jy 


30-44 


475 


4S7 


4 89 


4 82 


4 67 


4 96 


461 


490 


505 


470 


470 


479 


45-54 


516 


479 


461 


5 14 


517 


475 


585 


4 36 


4 26 




4 75 


5 28 


55 and older 


5 35 


476 


611 


5 56 


4 5.' 


414 


516 


409 




404 


437 


562 


Economically Disadvantaged 


448 


448 


464 


4 55 


4 52 


4 57 


440 


4 37 


j yi 


4 14 


4 38 


444 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


5 50 


5 17 


566 


479 


5 16 


4 97 


542 


541 




6% 


583 


575 


nuticipant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


443 


442 


462 


4 47 


437 


4 52 


4 35 


4 32 


389 


427 


4 34 


4 31 


Handicapped 


4 50 


442 


440 


4 30 


4 65 


441 


4 82 


465 


4 32 


4 57 


399 


4 21 


Veteran at Application 


518 


5 31 


5!4 


6 26 


4 62 


509 


590 


4 74 


6 33 


4 62 


514 


570 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


445 


441 


466 


4 50 


447 


443 


4 20 


437 


385 


394 


442 


4 28 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General. 




















Refugee. SSI) 


445 


444 


464 


4 53 


4 48 


4 53 


4 31 


437 


385 


4 14 


4 35 


4 28 


Food stamps 


449 


4 51 


4 61 


4 53 


4 54 


463 


443 


442 


399 


4 29 


443 


4 48 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


448 


449 


464 


4 55 


4 53 


4 59 


4 38 


4 39 


3 93 


415 


4 39 


4 43 


Adult welfare 1 


467 


464 


4 85 


464 


4 62 


468 


4 51 


4 65 


444 


460 


4 52 


4 50 


Other adult assistance 


474 


4 80 


4 82 


4 96 


4 63 


474 


479 


461 


4 95 


4 52 


481 


5 11 


Youth (age <22) 


398 


3 98 


419 


4 14 


4 14 


410 


379 


375 


3 54 


378 


3% 


390 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


4 21 


427 


4 25 


4 20 


441 


437 


397 


427 


401 


4 50 


4 23 


4 17 


Student (HS or less) 


363 


366 


373 


3 52 


379 


409 


S65 


368 


3 52 


349 


364 


3 91 


High school graduate or equivalent 




















(no post HS) 


461 


4 58 


4 76 


4 65 


4 56 


467 


448 


4 36 


4 20 


445 


4 57 


4 55 


Post high school 

i 


496 


497 


517 


519 


4 74 


4 82 


4 92 


4 92 


4 81 


472 


4X7 


4 94 



Receiving AFDC. Genera' Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 
NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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APPENDIX III 



Table B-30. Average hourly wage at termination for Title II-A terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and selected characteristics: public assistance non-recipients 
terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 
1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


cr 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


rv 84 


Total Terminees 


390,500 


337.200 


117.700 


104.600 


104,600 


88,800 


76,300 


76,800 


31.700 


27,700 


60.200 


39.200 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


256,700 


231,500 


69,500 


64,400 


80,800 


70.200 


60,700 


58,800 


14,200 


11,700 


31,400 


26,300 


Average Hourly Wage at Termination 


$4 74 


$4 68 


$4 91 


$4 85 


$4 94 


$476 


$462 


$4 65 


$411 


$3 96 


$440 


$440 


Sex 


























Male 


4 98 


490 


516 


518 


5 25 


4 93 


481 


487 


4 30 


409 


4 55 


467 


Female 


445 


4 38 


470 


4 56 


4 48 


447 


4 31 


4 32 


396 


3 81 


4 21 


397 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


4 82 


4 71 


4 93 


4 88 


503 


482 


476 


4 69 


416 


3 98 


442 


444 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


4 53 


4 52 


475 


468 


4 57 


454 


444 


4 58 


397 


380 


4 32 


412 


Hispanic 


471 


478 


504 


496 


4 75 


472 


445 


4 75 


410 


404 


4 52 


478 


Other 


512 


4 89 


542 


545 


5 57 


475 


485 


444 


434 


4 56 


406 


410 


Age at Enrollment 


























Younger than 19 


3 98 


3 90 


410 


4 12 


4 30 


4 20 


381 


373 


3 83 


3 50 


3 83 


378 


19-21 


4 38 


443 


466 


462 


4 50 


448 


417 


4 26 


4 03 


4 21 


3 97 


4 28 


22-29 


487 


4 86 


5 10 


501 


4 91 


4 83 


469 


4 81 


4 62 


501 


460 


4 71 


3044 


5 31 


517 


5 36 


5 32 


549 


513 


501 


5 19 


473 


4 39 


5 39 


496 


45-54 


519 


508 


500 


511 


546 


503 


529 


5 29 


511 


3 85 


4 85 


512 


55 and older 


484 


4 74 


478 


474 


494 


494 


469 


4 65 


3 35 


3 38 


501 


479 


Economically Disadvantaged 


473 


4 63 


4 89 


479 


4 91 


472 


461 


460 


4 08 


3 96 


441 


4 40 


1 Irv^mnlnvm^nt PnmtvntiMnn Pla.mnni at 


























Annlicif inn 


5 30 


546 


5 39 


598 


5 32 


5 26 


523 


508 


441 


4 33 


5 35 


563 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


467 


460 


4 80 


4 85 


4 88 


470 


466 


4 56 


404 


398 


4 32 


427 


Handicapped 


4 52 


444 


461 


444 


4 93 


4 57 


4 39 


488 


4 30 


366 


407 


4 17 


Veteran at Application 


5 54 


5 50 


546 


594 


5 81 


5 39 


546 


549 


4 24 


462 


5 26 


504 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


























Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


























Refugee. SSI) 


























Food stamps 


























Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


























Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


























Education Status 


























School dropout 


448 


437 


470 


4 34 


4 56 


4 58 


4 31 


4 39 


4 58 


3 91 


417 


4 11 


Student (HS or less) 


3 80 


366 


380 


376 


399 


3 89 


386 


3 61 


367 


345 


3 80 


3 75 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


479 


472 


4 88 


490 


4 96 


473 


468 


4 57 


4 20 


445 


4 51 


4 61 


Post high school 


5 23 


5 25 


541 


5 51 


5 38 


509 


503 


5 35 


4 58 


4 65 


499 


496 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-31. Distribution of Title U-A youth terminees with positive terminations, 1 by program 
activity and selected characteristics: youth (age less than 22) terminated from JTPA during 
PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





foul 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Seiecud Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 
— 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


i utu i wiui i ci minces 


T7Q tnn 




87,600 


75,100 


48,300 


42,100 


39,200 


41,900 


44,000 


37,300 


60,100 


38,400 


Total You'h Terminees with Positive 


























Te nil i nat tons 


178,300 


159,100 


49,900 


46,800 


35,500 


32,600 


30,100 


31 100 


27 000 


ii *nn 

1 1 iOUU 


i^ arm 




Sex 


























Male 


49 


53 


40 


46 


55 


61 


57 


54 


45 


52 


51 


53 


Female 


51 


47 


60 


54 


45 


39 


43 


46 


55 


48 


49 


47 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


52 


*A 

•>H 


*o 




ov 


67 


43 


46 


53 


50 


54 


65 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 




11 

JL 


10 


10 

Jo 


20 


19 


42 


40 


37 


36 


35 


23 


Hispanic 


in 

1U 


1 I 


1 1 
I J 


13 


9 


12 


12 


11 


8 


11 


8 


9 


Other 


i 


J 


J 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


in* at Fnpnllm*nr 

rtftC it L^nroiimcni 


























Vru i n Of-r than 10 

i uunjjcr uian i y 


48 


46 


38 


40 


31 


29 


43 


42 


74 


76 


63 


57 


10 l 

17 - 1 


52 


54 


62 


60 


69 


71 


57 


58 


26 


24 


37 


43 


Economically Disadvantaged 


94 


95 


94 


95 


93 


95 


93 


95 


96 


96 


93 


94 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


3 


2 


3 


2 


6 


3 


3 


2 


j 


2 


] 


2 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


53 


55 


55 


57 


37 


41 


50 


54 


62 


69 


63 


59 


Handicapped 


10 


9 


10 




6 


5 


5 


6 


14 


18 


15 


15 


Veteran at Application 


2 


2 


2 


1 


-t 


3 


1 


3 




! 


2 


1 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


17 


17 


22 


21 


8 


9 


17 


16 


20 


19 


17 


17 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 


























Refugee, SSI) 


23 


22 


28 


27 


13 


14 


25 


20 


23 


24 


22 


22 


Food stamps 


23 


22 


25 


24 


16 


16 


21 


19 


29 


25 


21 


26 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


33 


32 


38 


38 


22 


22 


33 


30 


37 


35 


31 


36 


Adult welfare 




















Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


33 


32 


38 


38 


22 


22 


33 


30 


37 


35 


31 


36 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


24 


26 


32 


33 


24 


22 


26 


28 


10 


13 


24 


29 


Student (HS or less) 


29 


26 


18 


16 


8 


9 


21 


22 


68 


66 


44 


39 


High school graduate or equivalent 




















(no post HS) 


36 


38 


39 


42 


54 


55 


42 


41 


16 


15 


2.) 


25 


Post high school 


10 


10 


12 


9 


14 


14 


10 


10 


6 


6 


8 


7 



For JTLS purposes, positive terminations for all terminees are entered employment, eitered registered apprenticeship program, entered Armed Forces, 
returned to full-time school, entered employment/training program, and completed major level of education In addition and only for terminees under 16 
years of age at application, completed program objective is a positive outcome 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estim? based on small counts 
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APPENDIX III 



Ibble B-32. Positive termination 1 rates for Title II-A youth terminees by program activity and 
selected characteristics: youth (age less than 22) terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


WE 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


lota] \buth Terminees 


279.100 


234,800 


87.600 


75,100 


48,300 


42.100 


39,200 


41.900 


44.000 


37,300 


60.100 


38,400 


Total Youth Terminees with Positive 


























Terminations 1 


178.300 


159.100 


49.900 


46,800 


35,500 


32.600 


30.100 


31.100 


r/.ooo 


21.600 


35.900 


27.000 


Positive Termination Rate 


64 


68 


57 


62 


73 


77 


77 


74 


61 


58 


60 


70 


Sex 


























Male 


64 


70 


54 


66 


72 


76 


81 


75 


59 


61 


60 


70 


Female 


64 


66 


59 


60 


76 


80 


72 


73 


64 


55 


59 


71 


Minority Status 


























White (excluding Hispanic) 


66 


71 


61 


66 


76 


80 


76 


74 


62 


56 


62 


76 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


62 


64 


55 


60 


72 


71 


76 


72 


61 


62 


58 


58 


Hispanic 


63 


66 


53 


56 


69 


79 


82 


83 


72 


59 


59 


70 


Other 


52 


66 


52 


68 


48 


60 


82 


81 


35 


46 


52 


77 


Age at Enrollment 


























Ybunger than 1° 


59 


64 


50 


61 


72 


78 


73 


70 


59 


56 


57 


67 


19-21 


69 


71 


62 


61 


74 


77 


79 


78 


67 


64 


66 


76 


economically Disadvantaged 


64 


68 


57 


62 


74 


77 


76 


74 


62 


58 


59 


70 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 


























Application 


87 


77 


85 


76 


93 


78 


100 


65 


100 


100 


56 


88 


Participant Did Not Work Dunng the 26 


























Weeks Prior to Application 


58 


65 


51 


60 


69 


77 


70 


73 


58 


58 


57 


66 


Handicapped 


56 


67 


58 


62 


79 


87 


64 


66 


59 


64 


47 


66 


Vfcteran at Application 


74 


76 


84 


73 


S8 


67 


81 


77 




100 


87 


100 


Recr.ving Public Assistance at Application 


























AFDC 


56 


57 


51 


52 


61 


72 


71 


63 


54 


51 


55 


57 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General, 


























Refugee, SSI) 


57 


58 


52 


54 


66 


72 


73 


65 


53 


53 


54 


58 


Food stamps 


56 


61 


50 


57 


67 


72 


68 


67 


55 


48 


54 


69 


Any public assistance 


























(cash and/or noncash) 


58 


60 


51 


57 


68 


72 


73 


66 


56 


51 


54 


63 


Adult welfare 1 


























Other adult assistance 


























Youth (age <22) 


58 


60 


51 


57 


68 


72 


73 


66 


56 


51 


54 


63 


Education Status 


























School dropout 


59 


63 


50 


55 


68 


70 


73 


75 


54 


57 


60 


66 


Student (HS or less) 


56 


62 


46 


60 


60 


80 


71 


66 


60 


55 


53 


66 


High school graduate or equivalent 


























(no post HS) 


75 


74 


69 


67 


77 


80 


79 


79 


69 


63 


70 


80 


Post high school 


79 


79 


70 


81 


80 


77 


93 


75 


80 


86 


86 


84 



'For JTLS purposes, positive terminations for all terminees are entered employment, entered registered apprenticeship program, entered Armed Forces, 
returned to full-time school, entered employment/training program, and completed major levei of education In addition, and only for terminees under 16 
years of age at application, completed program objective is a positive outcome 

NOTE' See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularh the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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APPENDIX III 



Table B-33. Distribution of Title III enrollees in each initial program assignment by selected 
characteristics: participants newly enrolled in JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 • June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Initial Program Assignment and Time Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


T 

JSA 


Other Services 


^elected Characteristics 


DV B< 

ri oj 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Enrollees 


Q5.600 


97.000 


15.300 


22,000 


16.200 


19.200 


45.000 


39,500 


19,100 


16,300 


Sex 






















Male 


59 


62 


57 


56 


63 


64 


60 


67 


55 


57 


Female 


41 


38 


43 


44 


37 


36 


40 


33 


45 


43 


Minority Status 






















White (excluding Hispanic) 


1 1 


70 


70 


68 


73 


72 


71 


71 


78 


68 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


1 9 


L 1 


2 1 


23 


20 


21 


18 


19 


20 
1 


26 


Hispanic 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Q 


6 


io 
l 


o 
6 


5 


Other 


j 


2 


j 


2 


l 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Age at Enrollment 






















Younger than 19 


1 


1 


1 


— 


l 


1 






1 


I 


19-21 


4 


5 


4 


3 


10 


9 


2 


3 


4 


4 


22-29 


27 


28 


26 


26 


37 


37 


24 


26 


27 


23 


30-44 


45 


46 


48 


49 


41 


39 


47 


47 


43 


48 


45-54 


15 


15 


16 


15 


8 


10 


16 


16 


15 


17 


55 and older 


8 


6 


6 


6 


3 


4 


10 


8 


10 


7 


Economically Disadvantaged 


46 


50 


49 


54 


53 


57 


50 


48 


30 


43 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 






















Application 


54 


54 


41 


55 


35 


36 


63 


60 






Participant Did Not Wo'k During the 26 






















Weeks Prior to Application 


33 


35 


33 


32 


42 


41 


29 


33 


34 


36 


Handicapped 


4 


4 


3 


3 


2 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


Veteran at Application 


20 


21 


19 


20 


17 


20 


22 


25 


19 


18 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 






















AFDC 


4 


4 


6 


6 


5 


5 


4 


4 


2 


3 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 




















Refugee, SSI) 


7 


7 


10 


8 




6 


7 


7 


4 


5 


Food stamps 


10 


12 


13 


12 


10 


14 


11 


12 


7 


i: 


Any public assistance 


















(cash and/or noncash) 


13 


15 


16 


15 


13 


16 


14 


15 


8 


13 


Adult welfare 1 


5 


6 


9 


7 


5 


6 


6 


7 


3 


4 


Other adult assistance 


7 


8 


7 


8 


7 


9 


8 


8 


5 


8 
1 


Youth (age <22) 


1 


1 


1 




2 


1 


Education Status 






















School dropout 


19 


19 


13 


18 


20 


23 


19 


16 
1 


22 
1 


23 
1 


Student (HS or less) 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


55 


52 


57 


54 


58 


54 


52 


50 


56 


b2 


Post high school 


26 


28 


30 


27 


21 


23 


27 


33 


22 


25 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Ifeble B-34. Distribution of Title 111 terminees in each program activity by selected 

chan Jteristks: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 

and FY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Tune Periods 





lotal 


cr 


ojt 


JSA 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


r 

PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


83,700 


80,100 


18,300 


20,400 


17,000 


14,500 


31,700 


29^00 


16,700 


15,500 


Sex 






















Male 


58 


65 


54 


60 


63 


62 


60 


65 


54 


73 


Female 


42 


35 


46 


40 


37 


38 


40 


35 


46 


27 


Minority Status 




















80 


White (excluding Hispanic) 


71 


75 


70 


71 


77 


75 


68 


74 


72 


Black (excluding Hi panic) 


20 


18 


21 


19 


'8 


17 


21 


19 


23 


13 


Hispanic 


7 


6 


7 


8 


5 


5 


9 


5 


3 


6 


Other 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


/\ge at Lnrollment 






















Younger than 19 




1 








2 




1 
1 


1 


1 
1 


19-21 


c 

J 


5 


3 


3 


9 


8 


3 


4 


c 

J 


O 


22-29 


m 

11 


29 


25 


26 


33 


37 


IS 


i< 

Zj 


£9 


JU 


30-44 


45 


45 


50 


50 


40 


38 


4j 


ak 
4j 


AK 
43 


Al 


45-54 


15 


14 


17 


15 


12 


12 


17 


17 


14 


11 


55 and older 


8 


6 


4 


6 


5 


3 


11 


8 


8 


c 

j 


economically Disadvantaged 


48 


51 


45 


56 


53 


60 


53 


48 


35 


42 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 




















42 


Application 


53 


49 


51 


48 


37 


39 


63 


57 


50 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 




















37 


Weeks Prior to Application 


35 


39 


32 


44 


43 


43 


33 


35 


34 


Handicapped 


4 


* 


j 


4 


A 
** 


c 

J 


c 

j 


3 


2 


2 


veteran at Application 


21 


22 


21 


23 


17 


19 


23 


23 


19 


24 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 






















AFDC 


4 


5 


7 


6 


5 


6 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 






















Refugee, 201) 


5 


7 


9 


9 


7 


g 


5 


7 


4 


5 


r* 1 _ » 

rood stamps 


10 


12 


12 


13 


12 


13 


9 


13 


9 


10 


Any public assista' :e 






















(casn and/or noncash) 


13 


15 


15 


16 


15 


17 


12 


16 


11 


12 


Adult welfare 1 


5 


6 


8 


8 


6 


7 


5 


6 


4 


4 


Other adult assistance 


7 


8 


7 


8 


9 


8 


7 


9 


6 


7 


Youth (age <22) 


1 


1 


1 




1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Education Status 






















School dropout 


20 


20 


13 


17 


22 


19 


21 


17 


23 


28 


Student (HS or less) 




1 






1 


1 


1 


1 






High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no pont HS) 


54 


52 


54 


53 


57 


55 


53 


52 


54 


51 


Post high school 


25 


27 


33 


29 


20 


25 


25 


30 


23 


20 


Reason for Termination 






















Entered employment 


68 


65 


62 


64 


83 


84 


66 


66 


61 


49 


Returned to school 


1 


1 




1 










1 


2 


Other positive terminations 


1 


1 






1 




1 






1 


Non-positive terminations 


31 


33 


36 


35 


16 


i5 


32 


33 


38 


48 



'Receiving AFDC. Genei J Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and a ieast 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the rote regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-35. Estimated median length of stay (in da^) for Title III terminees in each program 
activity by selected characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 
1985 - June 1986) and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 





Program Activity and Time I\nods 


Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


Other Services 


Selected CUracten sties 


PY 85 


PY 84 


DV 

r X OJ 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


83,700 


80,100 


18,300 


20,400 


17,000 


14,500 


31,700 


29,800 


16,700 


15,500 


Median Length of Sta> >n days) 
Sex 


114 3 


1179 


182 1 


175 1 


114 2 


109 1 


94 5 


86 3 


113 3 


168 0 


Male 


li6 6 


124 8 


171 3 


180 5 


1168 


113 2 


96 7 


91 0 


123 1 


'89 9 


Female 


111 5 


107 2 


202 3 


167 9 


110 3 


101 4 


91 7 


77 3 


106 1 


106 7 


Minority Sums 






















White (excluding Hispanic) 


1 17 2 


124 7 


198 6 


188 7 


118 7 


112 4 


96 6 


39 7 


1116 


195.2 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


i in o 
III) y 


102 9 


166.7 


153 8 


102 6 


900 


92 7 


78 8 


120 2 


100 6 


Hispanic 


104 5 


99 0 


136 4 


138 1 


107 9 


102 8 


96 1 


62 6 


117 1 


996 


Other 


M 0 


i in 7 
1 1U / 


185 0 


151 1 


351 0 


83 7 


55 7 


93 5 


78 7 


116 6 


Age at Enrollment 






















Younger than 19 


64 7 


55 7 


409 0 


317 7 


119 4 


51 9 


5 5 


22 5 


22 6 


92 5 


19-21 


106 3 


121 9 


93 8 


128 1 


115 0 


101 4 


96 7 


57 2 


91 7 


251 8 


22-29 


111 6 


1126 


173 6 


182 8 


109 7 


106 9 


906 


66 1 


114 1 


170 2 


30-44 


117 7 


120 3 


194 1 


171 7 


1166 


1190 


95 1 


909 


114 6 


154 8 


4554 


119 5 


121 1 


180 1 


176 2 


120 0 


101 8 


98 3 


104 1 


125.0 


154 0 


55 and older 


105 5 


118 2 


178 3 


186 7 


110 4 


98 7 


93 5 


92 3 


107.3 


234 5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


1169 


115 8 


179 6 


176 1 


1127 


104 1 


105 0 


82 1 


1104 


157 6 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 






















Application 


111 9 


1 10 0 


193 3 


162 7 


122 6 


113 8 


Ql 7 


84 8 


111 2 


124 6 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 






















Weeks Prior to Application 


IU0 J 


\ll y 


159 4 


196 4 


113 7 


104 8 


94 9 


84 2 


97 1 


166 4 


Handicapped 


111 9 


111 1 


136 7 


200 9 


102 8 


604 


118 6 


82 4 


840 


228 4 


Veteran at Application 


1180 


122 2 


162 6 


178 8 


123 3 


115 4 


100 2 


% 9 


116 4 


142 1 


Receiving Public As; stance at Application 






















AFDC 




1 18 6 


164 3 


148 8 


117 2 


119 5 


74 1 


58 8 


94 6 


161.5 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 




















KCIugCC, 591; 


120 9 


111 1 


159 4 


129 1 


118 3 


1168 


91 4 


72 7 


116 3 


152 1 


roou aiwnps 


116 1 


108 6 


191 0 


187 5 


109 7 


99 6 


992 


82 5 


114 0 


143 1 


Any public assistance 


















(cash and/or noncash) 


115 5 


108 1 


1809 


168 6 


111 1 


107 0 


98 5 


73 3 


1154 


143 9 


Adult welfare 1 


128 9 


110 4 


167 3 


122 4 


115 2 


117 3 


94 1 


76 7 


157 2 


149 6 


Other adult assistance 


110 7 


107 2 


195 6 


186 5 


109 8 


995 


97 6 


75 7 


114 2 


148 0 


Youth (age <22) 


111 4 


79 5 


314 9 


3180 


940 


61 f 


119 2 


42 6 


60 1 


101 1 


Education Status 






















School dropout 


107 5 


131 4 


157 3 


166 0 


112 8 


87 9 


94 1 


103 1 


109 7 


223 9 


Student (HS or less) 


111 0 


150 5 


216 0 


85 8 


73 2 


240 8 


88 3 


46 9 


465 1 


292 3 


High school graduate or equivalent 


















(no post HS) 


115 8 


119 7 


190 0 


177 ' 


1142 


111 0 


95 8 


905 


113 8 


i/QQ 


Post high school 


118 1 


107 4 


183 9 


179 3 


118 5 


117 1 


92 7 


72 8 


114 3 


105 1 


Reason for Termination 






















Entered employment 


101 6 


91 9 


173 8 


147 4 


1115 


106 1 


68 8 


54 8 


86 9 


82 5 


Returned to school 


133 2 


607 


163 1 


122 5 




106 0 


102 1 


65 2 


132 8 


45 4 


Other positive terminations 


97 3 


188 8 


4040 


270 0 


52 7 


170 4 


92 4 


62 6 


138 4 


226 3 


Non-positive terminations 


148 9 


202 0 


203 9 


228 8 


135 3 


122 0 


129 2 


152 6 


151 5 


286 1 



'Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE. See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Tfcble B-36. Distribution of Title 111 terminees who entered employment by program activity 
and selected characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during FY 1985 (July 1985 - 
June 1986) and FY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


cr 


OJT 


JSA 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


OV OA 

ri 84 


rjv BC 
FT oj 


DV C.I 


PV 

ri oj 


pv OA 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


56,700 


52,300 


11.400 


12,900 


14,100 


12,100 


21,100 


19,100 


10,100 


7,500 


Sex 






















Male 


58 


64 


55 


62 


63 


61 


61 


65 


51 


69 


Female 


42 


36 


45 


38 


37 


39 


39 


35 


49 


31 


Minority Status 


















72 


75 


White (excluding Hispanic) 


73 


75 


74 


73 


78 


76 


nJ 


ID 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 




17 


16 


16 


16 


17 


20 


19 


25 


17 


Hispanic 




Q 


7 


9 




5 


7 


5 


1 


7 


Other 


2 


2 


3 


2 




T 


3 


1 


2 


1 


Age at Enrollment 






















\bunger than 19 


1 


1 


— 


— 


1 


2 


— 


1 


1 


1 


19*21 


5 


5 


3 


3 


8 


6 


3 


5 


5 


5 


22-29 


26 


29 


24 


26 


30 


37 


23 


26 


29 


30 


30-^4 


46 


45 


50 


49 


42 


39 


47 


46 


47 


49 


46*54 


15 


15 


18 


16 


13 


13 


18 


16 


V 


11 


55 and older 


7 


c 

J 


4 


6 


0 


-l 
j 


in 

1U 


A 


7 


5 


Economically Disadvantaged 


46 


52 


44 


55 


51 


58 


51 


50 


34 


45 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 




















50 


Application 


54 


52 


S6 


53 


37 


41 


65 


60 


50 


ftrticipant Did Not Work During the 26 




















41 


Weeks Prior to Application 


31 


38 


26 


40 


41 


41 


28 


34 


29 


Handicapped 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


6 


4 


3 




1 


Veteran at Application 


20 


22 


20 


23 


18 


18 


22 


22 


19 


23 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 






















AFDC 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


6 


3 


4 


3 


4 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General, 






















Refugee, SSI) 


6 


7 


7 


7 


6 


8 


6 


7 


5 


5 


Food stamps 


9 


12 


10 


10 


11 


13 


8 


13 


9 


10 


Any public assistance 




















12 


(cash and/or noncash) 


12 


15 


12 


13 


!4 


16 


11 


17 


10 


Adult welfare 1 


5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


7 


5 


6 


5 


4 


Other adult assistance 


6 


9 


6 


7 


9 


8 


6 


10 


4 


7 


Youth (age <22) 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Education Status 




















21 


School dropout 


19 


16 


11 


14 




17 


21 


15 


19 


Student (HS or less) 


1 


1 


1 




1 


I 


1 


1 






High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


54 


54 


52 


55 


56 


56 


53 


52 


56 


52 


Pos- high school 


26 


30 


36 




21 


25 


25 


33 


25 


27 



1 Receiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front ot this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-37. Entered employment rates for Title III terminees by program activity and selected 
characteristics: participants terminated from JTPA during PY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) 
and PY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Time Periods 





Total 


cr 


OJT 


JSA 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 
~ "■ 


PY 85 




PV 


DV OA 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


PY 85 


PY 84 


Total Terminees 


83.700 


80,100 


18,300 


20,400 


17,000 


14.500 


31,700 


29.800 


16,700 


15,500 


Total Terminees Who Entered Employment 


56,700 


52.300 


11.400 


12.900 


14,100 


12,100 


21,100 


19,700 


10,100 


7,500 


Entered Employment Rate 


68 


65 


62 


64 


83 


84 


66 


66 


61 


49 


Sex 






















Male 


68 


64 


64 


66 


83 


82 


67 


66 


57 


46 


Female 


67 


67 


60 


60 


84 


86 


65 


67 


64 


56 


Minority Status 






















White (excluding Hispanic) 


70 


65 


66 


66 


85 


84 


69 


67 


60 


46 


Diiik icxLiuuing nispanicj 


63 


65 


49 


54 


77 


83 


64 


65 


66 


63 


Hispanic 


59 


66 


62 


66 


92 


83 


53 


64 


28 


57 


Other 


61 


58 


62 


64 


16 


71 


69 


46 


52 


60 


Age at Enrollment 






















^founpp r than 1Q 
ivuugti uuiii iy 


95 


64 


— 


47 


100 


78 


72 


89 


100 


23 


19-21 


68 


63 


68 


62 


71 


69 


66 


78 


64 


37 


22-29 


66 


67 


60 


63 


78 


84 


65 


68 


61 


48 


30-44 


69 


66 


62 


63 


87 


85 


69 


68 


64 


51 


45-54 


67 


66 


64 


69 


92 


89 


68 


63 


49 


50 


55 and older 


63 


56 


63 


59 


91 


90 


59 


49 


54 


52 


Economically Disadvantaged 


66 


67 


60 


63 


79 


81 


64 


68 


59 


52 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 






















Application 


69 


70 


69 


70 


84 


86 


ov 




ou 


59 


Participant Did Not Work During the 26 






















Weeks Prior to Application 


61 


63 


51 


57 


80 


80 


58 


64 


52 


54 




63 


67 


61 


53 


78 


92 


60 


"1 


55 


27 


Veteran at Application 


66 


65 


60 


66 


83 


81 


o4 


64 


62 


52 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 






















AFDC 


61 


63 


46 


45 


68 


80 


72 


76 


66 


53 


Cash public assistance (AFDC, General. 




















Refugee, SSI) 


62 


60 


46 


46 


69 


77 


69 


68 


68 


47 


Food stamps 


61 


64 


51 


51 


76 


83 


59 


70 


61 


51 


Any public assistance 


















(cash and/or noncash) 


62 


64 


50 


52 


77 


80 


63 


71 


59 


49 


Adult welfare 1 


63 


61 


46 


44 


74 


84 


69 


67 


70 


53 


Other adult assistance 


62 


67 


53 


59 


84 


80 


59 


73 


47 


4<* 


Youth (age <22) 


57 


61 


69 


50 


43 


60 


50 


90 


78 


36 


Education Status 






















School dropout 


64 


53 


54 


52 


83 


77 


65 


55 


50 


36 


Student (HS or less) 


88 


60 


82 


47 


100 


100 


91 


78 






High school graduate or equivalent 


















(no po-t HS) 


68 


67 


61 


67 


82 


85 


67 


66 


63 


51 


Post high school 


70 


71 


67 


65 


K7 


84 


66 


72 


65 


63 



deceiving AFDC, General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix - particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Table B-38. Average hourly wage at termination for Title HI terminees who entered 
employment, by program activity and selected characteristics: participants terminated from 
JTPA during FY 1985 (July 1985 - June 1986) and FY 1984 (July 1984 - June 1985) 



Program Activity and Tune Periods 





Total 


CT 


OJT 


JSA 


Other Services 


Selected Characteristics 


DV B< 

r I oj 


QV OA 


r I oj 


DV OA 


DV QC 

r I oj 


DV OA 

r I 64 


DV B< 

r I OJ 


DV OA 
rZ 04 


DV B< 

rl 0j 


DV HA 
rl O** 


Total Terminees 


83,700 


80.100 


18,300 


20.400 


17,000 


14.500 


31.700 


29.800 


16,700 


15,500 


Tbtal Terminees Who Entered Employment 


56,700 


52.300 


11.400 


12.900 


14.100 


12.100 


21,100 


19,700 


10,100 


7.500 


Average Hourly Wage at Termination 


$6.25 


$6.20 


$6.56 


$643 


$6.12 


$583 


$6.40 


$6.38 


$580 


$5 9, 


Sex 






















Male 


690 


6,81 


758 


703 


644 


630 


703 


708 


6.54 


655 


Female 


5 35 


512 


5 30 


545 


5 59 


510 


541 


509 


503 


4 58 


Minority Status 






















White (excluding Hispanic) 


641 


6.37 


6.80 


670 


6.23 


589 


6.S4 


6.58 


5 97 


6.07 


Black (excluding Hispanic) 


J J7 


j Oj 


j 1^ 


j Ji 


JO / 


fx no 


561 


5 52 


j j j 


541 


Hispanic 


ft 1\ 
O L\ 


S 7* 


J«M 


J Oj 


j y j 


A fA 
«* O"* 


o,oj 


a sn 

O JU 


J JO 


577 


Other 




ft in 

0. 1U 


7 


TAft 

f «*o 




A "JO 
•* ZO 


7 10 
/ ly 


ft BB 
0 00 


S7A 

j 


581 


Age at Enrollment 






















Younger than 19 


4 99 


4 24 


— 


— 


504 


472 


— 


344 


6.26 


— 


1Q 1\ 


464 


464 


567 


4.42 


4 59 


4 31 


460 


4 98 


4.01 


470 


11 10 


552 


566 


622 


6 20 


568 


5 28 


600 


594 


5 35 


496 


in aa 


660 


6.59 


6.88 


6.54 


640 


6.65 


671 


6.60 


6.26 


6.57 


45-54 


658 


6.6k 


6.26 


6.77 


702 


609 


6.82 


704 


564 


6.14 


35 and older 


610 


6.28 


709 


665 


6.72 


4 89 


564 


641 


6.02 


651 


Economically Disadvantaged 


5 99 


589 


660 


6.21 


542 


5 55 


626 


601 


5 50 


5 58 


Unemployment Compensation Claimant at 






















Application 


6.40 


6.53 


674 


662 


637 


:99 


644 


674 


587 


639 


hrticipant Did Not Work During the 26 






















Weeks Prior to Application 


5 52 


576 


590 


6.04 


5 33 


5 32 


572 


599 


512 


546 


Handicapped 


587 


5 54 


619 


5 71 


5 50 


4 58 


5 92 


640 


596 


584 


\JU 1 1 ■ mit at Annl tr»*f inn 


704 


712 


719 


7 35 


687 


6.51 


716 


7 26 


677 


714 


Receiving Public Assistance at Application 






















AFDC 


547 


554 


583 


542 


504 


515 


5 33 


5 82 


5 80 


589 


Cash public assistance (AFDC. General, 






















Refugee, SSI) 


578 


560 


6?0 


540 


563 


519 


569 


596 


5 61 


579 


Food stamps 


566 


5 37 


6.28 


573 


517 


<84 


590 


5 52 


5 29 


5 31 


Any public assistance 






















(cash and/or noncash) 


571 


546 


6.17 


562 


5T7 


4 85 


5 88 


570 


5 35 


554 


Adult welfare 1 


577 


5 80 


608 


554 


579 


5 31 


560 


6.23 


565 


609 


Other adult assistance 


574 


5 35 


637 


569 


518 


4 56 


621 


5 56 


500 


5 38 


Youth (age <22) 


4 91 


417 


5 28 




4 56 


411 


442 


384 


547 


4 33 


Education Status 






















School dropout 


581 


543 


620 


5 30 


617 


511 


552 


573 


566 


545 


Student (HS or less) 


6 33 


505 


556 


510 


754 


S 16 


567 


4 95 






High school graduate or equivalent 






















(no post HS) 


600 


611 


641 


637 


5 90 


585 


614 


627 


543 


567 


Post high school 


710 


681 


693 


710 


659 


6 31 


769 


687 


672 


684 



'Receiving AFDC. General Assistance and/or Refugee Assistance and at least 22 years of age at enrollment 

NOTE See explanatory notes at front of this appendix — particularly the note regarding estimates based on small counts 
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Section C: JASR Cumulative Data, 

Tkbie C-l. JTPA Title II- A: Summary Program 
Activity Data, U.S. Totals, Transition 
Year 1984, Program Year 1984, and 
Program Year 1985 

C-2a. JTPA Title II-A: Activity and Character- 
istics Summaries of Terminees, in 
Numbers, U.S. Tbtals, Program Year 
1985 (July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1986) 

C-2b. JTPA Title II-A: Performance Indicators 
and Characteristics of Terminees, in 
Percentages, U.S. Tbtals, Program Year 
1985 (July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1986) 

C-3. JTPA Title II-B: Summary Program 
Activity Data, U.S. Tbtals, Fiscal Years 
1984, 1985, and 1986 

C-4. JTPA Title II-B: Summary Program 
Data and Participant Characteristics, 
U.S. Totals, Fiscal Year 1986 (October 
1, 1985 - September 30, 1986) 



Program Years 1984 and 1985 

C-5. JTPA Title HI: Summary Program 
Activity Data, U.S. Totals, Fiscal Year 
1983, Transition Year 1984, and 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 

C-6. JTPA Title HI: Terminee Character- 
istics, U.S. Totals, Transition Year 1984 
and Program Years 1984 and 1985 

Technical Note 

The tables contained in Section C represent the 
aggregated totals from State JTPA annual status 
reports as of January and February 1987. An 
explanation of how the JASR and JTLS data differ 
are contained in Section D, following. Note that for 
comparision purposes the data presented in Section 
D are for November 1986 at the same time that the 
JTLS data was compiled. Readers will therefore note 
slight differences between Sections C and D in the 
totals shown for various categories of JASR data. 
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Table C-l. JTPA Title II-A: Summary Program Activity Data, U.S. Totals, Transition Year 
1984 and Program Years 1984 and 1985 



Item 


Year 


TY 84 


PY 1984 


PY 1985 


Total Served 


All Old 

01 Jj7 1 0 


935 966 


1 076 946 


Current Enrollment 


229 544 


251 ,566 


312,967 


Total Terminations 


398 701 


696,017 


790,550 


Total Entered Employment 


245 880 


422,316 


476,640 


Entered Employment Rate 


62 


61 


60 


Cost Per Participant (dollars) 


1 663 


1,796 


1,725 


Current Year Allotment (dollars) 


1 A7 1 ?fkd AAQ 


1 RQ6 11 A lit 


1,894,962,822 


Total Availability (dollars) 


i sai S7i l n i 


2 41Q R47 R1R 


2 All R22 772 


Total Accrued Costs (dollars) 


1 (Y>fl 9Af\ ft\A 


1 ARfl QR? RAR 


1 RS7 461 079 


Total Carry-Out (dollars) 


<7"i 77 ft 407 


71R RSQ 950 


776 161 691 


Accrued Costs is a Percent of Availability (percent) 


66 


69 


71 


Total Program Availability (78%) (dollars) 


1 711 1SR 7A\ 


1 Ri', A75 7SI 


1,894,706,075 


Total Program Accrued Costs (dollars) 


DBA QQ< fJ)\ 


1 41 R 929 27R 


1 561 044 177 


Program Accrued Costs as a Percent of Availability (percent) 


71 


77 


82 


Total 22% Availability (dollars) 


311,214,860 


586,217,067 


739,116,697 


Total 22% Accrued Costs (dollars) 


139,951,013 


262,053,590 


294 416,702 


*Y*I Of 4 hi nnil fjuM a* a fain jnl r£ T)Of skill tir fii»n ■iil'l 

LLm Accrued woms as a invent or LLm Avuiiouiiy tpcrccm; 


45 


45 


40 


Total Training Accrued Costs (dollars) 


654.693,722 


1,045,034,594 


1,166,415,187 


Training Accrued Costs as a Percent of Program Costs (percent) 


74 


74 


75 


Total Support Accrued Costs (dollars) 


90,610,045 


156,294,490 


174,028,708 


Support Accrued Costs as a Percent of Program Costs (percent) 


10 


11 


11 


Total Administration Accrued Costs (dollars) 


135,591,834 


217,600,194 


222,600,482 


Administration Accrued Co^s as a Percent of Program Costs (percent) 


15 


15 


14 


Total Accrued Costs for Youth (dollars) 


322,400,732 


567,605,304 


635,707,948 


Youth Costs as a Percent of Program Costs (percent) 


37 


40 


41 


Youth Costs as a Percent of Program Availability (percent) 


26 


31 


34 


High School Graduates as a Percent of AH Terminees (percent) 


61 


59 


57 


Average Weeks of Participation 


12 


17 


18 


Youth Expenditures as a Percent of Accrued Costs (percent) 


32 


34 


34 



Source U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration. Office of Information and Resources Management (February 3 1987) JASR Data 
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Table C-2a. JTPA Title II-A: Activity and Characteristics Summaries of Terminees, in 
Numbers, U.S. Totals, Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1986) 



Item 



Activity Summary 
Total Participants 
Total Terminations 
Entered Employment 
Entered Registered Employment Program 
Entered Armed Forces 

Youth Employment Enhancement Terminations 
Entered Non-Title II Training 
Returned to Full-Tune School 
Completed Major Level of Education 

All Other Terminations 

Characteristics Summary 
Sex 
Male 
Female 
Age: 
14-15 
16-21 
22^54 

5^ and over 
Education. 

School Dropout 

K.S. Student or Less 

H S Graduate 
Single Head of Household 
Race/Ethnic Origin 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

American Indian 

Asian or Pacific Islander 
Limited English 
Handicapped 
Unemployment Status 

UI Compensation Claimant 

Unemployed 

Youth Welfare Recipient 
Avg Weeks Participated 
Avg. Hourly Wage at Termination 



Total 
Adults/Youth 


Total Adults 


Adult Welfare 


Youth 


1 ,UOO, JJ J 


603,707 


180.195 


462,848 


790,550 


442,480 


127.148 


348,070 


476,640 


303,371 


72,933 


173,269 


130 






130 


1 S71 






1,573 


29 465 






29,465 


3J94 







3,394 


6,578 


- 


- 


6,578 


14 11 1 






14,31 1 


284 395 




54,202 


145,332 




irsu ISC 
ZUo, Jo J 


38,335 


171,146 


411 019 


T\A HO* 


88,812 


176,924 


1Q 117 






19,337 


711 






328,733 




428,550 


125,236 




13,920 


13,920 


1,911 






1 18,578 


40,150 


90,027 




3,188 


1,344 


129,213 


****7,101 


320,694 


85,631 


128,467 


io**,z f\J 


128,638 


71,499 


35,632 


404,049 


242,274 


61,383 


161,775 


259,990 


131,447 


49,048 


128,543 


95,692 


52,099 


12,15-1 


43,593 


10,851 


5,933 


1,991 


4,918 


20,056 


10,818 


2,570 


9,238 


32,982 


21,631 


4,453 


11,351 


76,971 


36,571 


7,785 


40,400 


50,298 


43,252 




7,046 


505,073 


330,283 


93.779 


174,790 


87,007 






87,007 


18 


18 


20 


19 


$4 63 


$4 91 


$4 72 


$4 14 



_ — — — — — ~— ; i civ|wmi uii i vvimij j, i7oj \9vC J 1UIC C " I ) 

Source U S Department of Libor, Employment and Training Administration, Office of Information and Resources Management. JTPA Output Reports for June 1986. November 
17, 1986 JASR Data 
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Table C-2b. JTPA Title II-A: Performance Indicators and Characteristics of Terminees, in 
Percentages, U.S. Totals, Program Year 1985 (July 1, 1985 - June 30, 1986) 



Item 


Tot il 
Adults/ / outh 


Total Adults 


Adult Welfare 


Youth 


Prog nun Totals 










Total Participants 


1.066,555 


603,707 


180,195 


462,848 


Tnt>l Terminations 

1UUJ 1 CI 1111 1 Mil HJllo 


790,550 


442,480 


127,148 


348,070 


Total prog nun Costs (dollars) 


1,534.092.532 


898 384 584 




MS 707 048 


Performance Indicators 










Entered Employment Rate (percent) 


60 


69 


57 


50 


Postive Termination Rate (percent) 


64 


— 


— 


58 


Cost Per Entered Employment (dollars) 


3,219 


2.961 


— 


— 


Cost Per Positive Termination (dollars) 


3,031 


— 


— 


3,136 


Expenditures as Percent of Total (percent) 


— 


— 


— 


41 


Enrollment as Percent of Total (percent) 


— 


— 


— 


43 


Average Weeks Participated 


18 


18 


20 


19 


Average Hourly Wage (dollars) 


4 63 


4 91 


4 72 


4 14 


Term. 'C Characteristics (percent) 










Sex 










Male 


48 


47 


30 


49 


Female 


52 


53 


70 


51 


Age. 










14-15 


2 






6 


16-21 


42 






94 


22-54 


54 


97 


98 




55 and over 


2 


3 


2 





Education 










School Dropout 


26 


27 


32 


26 


H.S Student or less 


17 


1 


1 


37 


H S Graduate 


57 


72 


67 


37 


single Head 01 Mouse hold 


1 1 


29 


JO 


10 


Race/Ethi.ic Origin 










White 


51 


55 


48 


46 


Black 


33 


30 


39 


37 


Hispanic 


12 


12 


10 


13 


American Indian 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


3 


2 


2 


3 


Limited English 


4 


5 


4 


3 


Handicapped 


10 


8 


6 


12 


Unemployment Status 










UI Compensation Claimant 


6 


10 




2 


Unemployed 


64 


75 


74 


50 


Youth Welfare Recipient 


11 






25 



Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration Office jf Information arh! Resources Management. JTPA Output Reports for June 1986 November 
17, 1986 JASR Data 
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Table C-3. JTPA Title II-B: Summary Program Activity Data, U.S. Totals, Fiscal Years 
1984, 1985, and 1986 



Item 



Total Served 

Cost Per Participant (dollars) 

Total Availability (dollars) 

Total Accrued Costs (dollars) 

Accrued Costs as a Percent of Availability (percent) 

Total Training Accrued Costs (dollars) 

Training Costs as a Percent of Total Accrued Co*»ts (percent) 

Total Support Accrued Costs (dollars) 

Support Costs as a Percent of Total Accrued Costs (percent) 

Total Administration Accrued Costs (dollars) 

Administrative Costs as a Percent of Total Accrued Costs (p rcent) 



Year 



FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


754.842 


783.687 


743,718 


923 


1.006 


1,01 < 


318,358,450 


930,221,501 


849,458,680 


696,506,859 


793.323,488 


755.603.297 


85 


85 


89 


289,384,957 


289,335,842 


278,926,351 


42 


36 


37 


328,006,470 


403,989.243 


377,986,595 


47 


51 


50 


79,115,432 


99,998.403 


98.690,351 


11 


13 


13 



Source U S Department of Ubor. Employment and Training Administration, Office of Information and Resources Management (January 28. 1987) JASR Data 



Table C-4. Title II-B: Summary Program 
Data and Participant Characteristics, U.S. 
Totals, FY 1986 (October 1, 1985 through 
September 30, 1986) 



FY 1986 



Item 


Number 


Percent 


Activity Summary 






(dollars) 






Total H-B Expenditures 






(Federal Funds) 


$763,466,552 


100 0 


Training 


$281,876,902 


36 9 


Participant Support 


$380,999,500 


49 9 


Administration 


$100,590,150 


13 2 


Cost per Participant 


$1,021 




Characteristics (percent) 






Number of Participants 


748,101' 


100 0 


Sex 






Male 


384,854 


51 0 


Female 


363,247 


49 0 


Age 






14-15 


255,651 


34 0 


1617 


300.631 


400 


18-21 


191.819 


26 0 


Education 






School Dropout 


44,978 


60 


Student 


608.866 


81 0 


H S Graduate, 






Equivalent or Above 


94.257 


13 0 


Single Head of 






Household with 






Dependent Under 18 


23.846 


3 0 


Race/Ethnic Origin 






White (not Hispanic) 


236.076 


32 0 


Black (not Hispanic) 


324.077 


43 0 


Hispanic 


153,051 


20 0 


American Indian or 






Alaskan Native 


8,750 


1 0 


Asianor Pacific 1 slander 


26,147 


3 0 


Limited English 






Language Proficiency 


77,657 


10 0 


Handicapped 


80,947 


II 0 



'Total Participants differs slightly from number shown in Table C-3 Discrepancy 
indicates difference in time of computer run 

Source U S Department of Ubor. Employment and Training Administration. Office 
of Information and Resources Management. JTPA Summer Youth Output Reports far 
September 1986, March 3. 1987 JASR Data 
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Table C-5. JTPA Title III: Summary Program Activity Data, U.S. Totals, Fiscal Year 1983, 
Transition Year 1984, Program Year 1984, and Program Year 1985 





Year 


Item 


FY 1983 


TY 1984 


PY 1984 


PY 1985 


1 QUI 3CTVCU 


11,115 


102,303 


189,128 


221,207 


v«urrax cniviiincni 


7,942 


47,363 


67,943 


74,390 


1 Olll * CI UUIHlUOilS 


— 


52,416 


1 14,393 


132,095 


10U1 ctnereu Employment 


— 


38,194 


75,276 


91,408 


Entered Employment Rite percent) 




73 


66 


69 


com rer nrucipant (ootiars) 


294 


754 


852 


836 


Tool Availability (dollars) 


109,953,103 


200,932,480 


341,245,823 


402,824,621 


Total Accrued Costs (dollars) 


3,270,623 


77,107,257 


161,071,202 


184 938,423 


Accrued Costs as a Percent of Availability (dollars) 


3 


38 


47 


46 


Current Allocation (dollars) 


109,953,103 


94,250,000 


217,420,600 


222,650,000 


Total Carry-Out (dollars) 


106,682,480 


123,825,223 


180,174,621 


217,886,198 


Carry-Out as a Percen* of Current Allocation (percent) 


97 


131 


83 


98 


Total Training Accrued Costs (dollar*) 


2,5)2,411 


59,478,623 


123,151,746 


145,811,063 


Training Costs as a Percent of Total Accrued Costs (percent) 


77 


77 


76 


79 


Total Support Accrued Costs (dollar.) 


159,225 


4,963,199 


11,122,042 


10,010,184 


Support Costs as a Percent of Total Accrued Costs (percent) 


5 


6 


7 


5 


Total Administrative Accrued Costs (dollars) 


598,987 


12,665,435 


26,797,414 


29,117,176 


Administrative Costs as a Percent of Total Accrued Costs (percent) 


18 


16 


17 


16 


Average Weeks of Participation 




10 


17 


19 



Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration, Office of Information and Resources Management. January 5, 1987 JASR Data 



Table C-6. Title ID: Terminee Characteristics, U.S. Totals, Transition Year 1984 and 
Program Years 1984 and 1985 





TY 


1984 


PY 


1984 


PY 


985 


Characteristic 


No 


Percent 


No 


Percent 


No 


Percent 


Total Terminees 


52,416 


100 


114,393 


100 


132.104 


100 


Sex: 














Male 


35,600 


68 


70,985 


62 


81.415 


62 


Female 


16,816 


32 


43,408 


38 


50,689 


38 


Age. 














16-21 


2,740 


5 


5,928 


5 


5,330 


4 


22-54 


46,118 


88 


100,019 


87 


116,703 


88 


55 and over 


3,558 


7 


8,446 


7 


10.071 


8 


Race/Ethnic Origin 














White 


36,867 


70 


79,749 


70 


92.749 


70 


Black 


11,3^0 


22 


23.167 


20 


25,710 


19 


Hispanic 


2,922 


6 


8,541 


7 


9,990 


8 


Alaskan/ Am Indian 


318 


1 


913 


1 


1.067 


1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


959 


2 


2,023 


2 


2,588 


2 


Limited English 


825 


2 


2,618 


2 


3,510 


3 


Handicapped 










3,933 


3 


UI Claimant 


22,940 


44 


57,552 


50 


70,725 


54 


Unemployed 


46.433 


89 


100,378 


88 


112,038 


85 



Source U S Department of Labor, Empioyment and Training Administration, Office of Information and Resources Management (January 5, 1987 > jaSR Data 
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Section D: Comparison of Title Tl-A JTLS and 

Tkble D-l. JTLS and JASR Performance Data for 
Title II-A Activity for PY 1985, with 
Selected Characteristics for Terminees 

D-2. JASR Estimates of Title II-A JTPA 
Participation in Geographic Areas Not 
Covered by JTLS, PY 1985 

Technical Note 

Date pertaining to participation in programs 
auuorized under the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTB\) are available from two sources. These sources 
are the Job Thuning Longitudinal Survey (JTLS) and 
the JTPA Annual Status Reports (JASR). The JTLS 
is a sample survey of individual JTPA participants 
selected on a quarterly basis from a sample of service 
deliveiy areas (SDA's). The JASR is the Department 
of Labor's administrative reporting system for JTPA 
in whica all SDA's arc expected to participate. 
Estimates of JTR\ performance for Title II-A 
produced from th ese two data sources are compared 
in the following paragraphs. 1 

Overall, the Title II-A estimates compiled from 
JTLS and JASR data are similar, particularly in terms 
of participant characteristics and performance ratios 
associated with program outcomes (see Tkble D-3 
of this t ppendix). Certain differences exist between 
the two sources, however, in the estimated numbers 
of Title II-A enrollments, terminations, and 
participants who entered employment. The 
differences between the JTLS and JASR estimates 
are summarized below, and each comparison is based 
on overall totals representing adults and youth 
combined. 

• Tbtal Enrollments — The JTLS estimate 
comprises approximately 94.8 percent of the 
JASR total. 

• Tbtal Terminations — The JTLS estimate 
represents approximately 83.2 percent of the 
JASR estimate. 

• Participants Entering Employment — The 

JTLS level is about 85.5 percent of the JASR 
level. 



JASR Performance Data, Program Yfear 1985 

One reason for these differences is that the JASR 
administrative data includes information for Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, Guam, the Northern 
Marianas, and the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands, while these areas are not represented in the 
JTLS data. If the data for these geographic areas 
(summarized in Tkble D-2 of this appendix) are 
excluded from the JASR estimates, the JTLS and 
JASR Tide II-A estimates become somewhat more 
comparable, as indicated by the following summary. 

• Tbtal Enrollments — The JTLS estimate is 
approximately 96.8 percent of the JASR 
estimate. 

• Tbtal Terminations — The JTLS estimate 
comprises about 84.8 percent of the JASR 
figure. 

• Participants entering Employment — The 

JTLS level accounts for approximately 86.5 
percent of the JASR estimate. 

Some portion of the differences may be 
explained by sampling error associated with JTLS 
compared to JASR, which is based on a complete 
census of SDA's rather than a sample. A greater 
portion of the differences, however, may reflect the 
timing of the JTLS data collection. The 
administrative data obtained through JTLS are 
gathered quarterly, in the month immediately 
following the end of the quarter of interest (for 
example, data for the April-June quarter are collected 
n July). Consequendy, SDA records for the final 
quarter of JTPA program year !ST5 may not be 
entirely complete, particularly if some subcontractors 
are less prompt than others in reporting performance 
data to the SDA's. The JASR data were also obtained 
on a quarterly basis during PY 1985, but the specific 
reporting schedule varied across SDA's. 



IT* primary purpose of JTLS is to gather information directly from sampled 
TTVA. participants, although certain adminstrative dan — on which this paper is 
also obtained The JASR data are composed stnetly uf administrative 
^ The comparisons here are based on administrative data from the two 
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Table IM. JTLS and JASR Performance Data for Title II- A Activity During Program Year 
1985, with Selected Characteristics for Terminer 



Type of Participant (Adult/Youth) and Source of Dau 





Overall 


Adult 


Youth 


Selected Characteristics 
and Performance Indicators 


JTLS 


JASR 2 


JTLS as a 
Proportion 
of JASR 


JTLS 


JASR 2 


JTLS as a 
Proportion 
of JASR 


JTLS 


JASR 2 


JTLS as a 
Proportion 
of JASR 


Estimated Totals 




















Total New Enrollments 


752,900 


793,900 


948 


438,700 


443,200 


990 


314,200 


350,500 


89 6 


* i enninauons 


657,400 


790,600 


83 2 


378,300 


442,500 


85 5 


279,100 


348,100 


802 


Total On-Board 


459,600 


276,000 


166 5 


276,100 


161,200 


171 3 


183,600 


1 14,700 


160 i 


Total Entered Employment 
(Unsubsidized) 


407,700 


476,600 


85 5 


264,000 


303,400 


87 0 


143,600 


173,300 


82 9 


i ci iiuii^v Lnarancnsubs 




















Sex. 
Male 
Female 


48 

52 


48 

52 




47 

53 


47 
53 




49 
51 


49 
51 




Age at Enrollment 
14-15 
16-21 
22-54 

55 and over 


3 
40 
54 

3 


2 
42 
54 

? 




95 
5 


97 
3 




1 100 

— 


6 
94 

- 




Education Status* 
School Dropout 
Student (H.S. or less) 
H.S r.aduate 


27 
15 
58 


26 
17 
57 




27 
1 

73 


27 
1 

72 




27 
34 
39 


26 
37 
37 




Single Head of Household 1 


22 


21 




NA 


29 




NA 


10 




Minority Status. 

Wbitp lexdiiHinff Hicnanir^ 
" lute \vAviuuiiig mspiiiiiij 

Black (excluding Hispanic) 

Hispanic 

American Indian 

Asian or Pacific Islander 


54 
32 
11 


51 
33 
12 
1 
3 




57 
28 
10 


55 
30 
12 

1 

2 




50 
36 
11 

1= 


46 
37 
13 

I 

3 




Barriers to Employment 
Limited English 
Handicapped 


3 

10 


4 

10 




NA 
9 


5 
8 




NA 
11 


3 
12 




Ul Compensation Claimant 


8 


6 




12 


10 




2 


2 




Penod of Participation 
(weeks) 


14 1 


18 0 




13 6 


180 




14 8 


19 0 




Performance Indicators 




















Entered Employment Rate 


62 


60 




70 


69 




51 


50 




Average Wage at Placement 


$4 65 


$4 63 




$4 92 


S4 91 




$4 15 


$4 14 




Positive Termination Rate 














64 


58 





'JTLS is "single parent " Note also thai this item is not available for the adult/youth brcikdown 
2 The JASR estmetrs of program participation levels difter from other admim strive estimates obtained through the JTPA Quarterly Sums Report (JQSR) and highlighted in other 
documents issued b> the Department of Labor For purposes of this paper, howe\er * JASR data are considered more appropriate because they include estimates of participant 
characteristics whereas the JQSR does not 

Source U S Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Summon of JTLS Data for PY 1985. November 1986. p D-3 
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Table D-2. JASR Estimates of Title II-A 
JTPA Participation in Geographic Areas 
Not Covered by JTLS, 1 by Adult and 
Youth, for JTPA Program Year 1985 





Type of Participant 


Estimated Totals 


Overall 


Adult 


Youth 


Total Enrollments 


16,300 


10,400 


5,900 


Total Terminations 


15,200 


9.500 


5,700 


Total On-Board 


11,000 


6.400 


4,600 


Total Entered Employment 
(Unsubsidiied) 

l«»-v i ... . _ . 


5,200 


3,600 


1.600 



_ ■ — w,v.». 7 MMMVIIKIIU SHU 

American Samoa, Guim. the Northern Miriams, and the Trust Territories 0 f the 
Pacific Islands The above estimates do not include ihe Trust Territories, however 
because a JASR response was not received for PY 1985 
Source U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration 
Summary of JTLS Data for PY 1985, November 1986 p D-4 
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Performance Standards 



Tkble 1. JTPA Title H-A: National Performance 
Standards and Results, October 1983 - June 
1986. 

2. Title n-A: Entered Employment Rates, by 
State, Transition Year i984 and Program 
Years 1984 and 1985 

3. Title HI: Entered Employment Rates, ty 
State, Transition Year 1984 and Program 
Years 1984 and 1985 

4. Title IE: Entered Employment Rate 
Standards, Actual Entered Employment 
Rates, and Average Hourly Wages at the 
Old and New Jobs, by State, October 
1983 - Jwtt 1384. 



Technical Note 

This first table in Appendix IV compares the 
national standards for the seven performance 
indicators with the actual outcome data from October 
1983 through June 1986. Where available, JTLS and 
JASR data through November and December 1986 
are compared. 

Tables 2 and 3 are drawn from the State tables 
for JASR, updated to January and February 1987. 

The fourth table has been taken from an earlier 
report published by the U.S. Congress, Office of 
Technology Assessment, on dislocated workers. It 
compares entered employment rates and average 
hourly wages of old and new jobs, by State 
(excluding the District of Columbia). 
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Table 1. JTPA Title II-A National Performance Standards and Results, 
October 1985 - June 1986 



Period of Performance 



Standard 


TP 1984 2 


PY 1984-85 


PY 1984 


PY 1985 


PY 1986-87 


Standi rd 


Result 


Standard 


Result 


Result 


Standard 


JTLS 


JASR 


JTLS 


JASR 




Adult- 
















62% 


Entered Employment Rate (Total) 


*8% 


67% 


55% 


69% 


67% 


70% 


69% 


Entered Employment Rate (Welfare) 


41% 


55% 


39% 


58% 


57% 


62% 


57% 


51% 


Average Wage at Placement (Hourly) 


$4 90 


$4 85 


$4 91 


$4 87 


$4 84 


$4 92 


$4 91 


$4 91 


Cost Per Entered Employment 


$5,900 


$3,326 


$5,704 


NA 


$3,198 


NA 


50% 


$4,374 


Youth. 
















43% 


Entered Employment Rate 


41% 


55% 


41% 


57% 


52% 


51% 


50% 


Positive Termination Rate 1 


82% 


63% 


82% 


68% 


74% 


64% 


53% 


75% 


Cost Per Positive Termination 


$4,900 


$3,287 


$4,900 


NA 


$2,560 


NA 


$3,136 


$4,900 



education 

transition Period - 9 monih period from October I. 1983 to July I. 1984 , A „ c i mux 

Section »«« partmcm Q |r ^ Employmcnt lnd Tuning Adm.n,str.non, Summon ofJ7U Dota for PY 1985. p 16. and JTPA Output Repom for June 1986 
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Table 2. Title H-A Entered Employment 
Rate, b> State, Transition Year 1984 and 
Program Years 1984-1985 



Slate 



US Tot*] 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Anzona 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 



South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Northern Marianas 
Puerto Rico 
Trust Territories 
Virgin Islands 



Entered Employment Rate 



TY 1984 



62 

77 
64 
57 
73 
58 
65 
63 
65 
36 
69 
53 



74 
70 
56 
70 
63 
79 
43 
56 
75 
77 



71 
56 
63 
65 
65 
74 
63 
67 
43 
63 



56 
59 
65 
83 
49 
63 
73 
58 
63 
72 



70 
59 
57 
67 
72 
58 
69 
77 
62 
57 



44 
51 
65 
50 
97 
44 



PY 1984 



61 

74 
54 
56 
66 
59 
64 
60 
60 
49 
73 
58 



71 
68 
53 
71 
60 
68 
45 
66 
71 
64 



66 
62 
64 
54 
63 
68 
57 
58 
51 
66 



58 
62 
62 
65 
50 
64 
73 
56 
67 
64 



64 
64 
60 
61 
62 
61 
67 
61 
57 
65 



52 
47 
62 
26 
28 
56 



PY 1985 



60 
68 
47 
59 
62 
61 
62 
61 
63 
54 
68 
57 



43 
70 
54 
71 
60 
66 
50 
57 
69 
66 



62 
61 
64 
50 
63 
68 
62 
56 
54 
68 



62 
62 
61 
68 
51 
63 
70 
56 
65 
66 



65 
63 
57 
67 
58 
60 
68 
68 
62 
59 



52 
53 
55 
33 

43 



Source U S Department of Labor, Employment an d Tracing Administration. Office 
oi Financial and Administrative Management (JTLS Data as of February 1987) 



Table 3. Title III Entered Employment 
Rate, by State, Transition Year 1984 and 
Programs Year 1984-1985 



State 



US Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 



New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Islan « 
South Carolina 



South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



American Samoa 
Guam 

Northern Marianas 
Puerto Rico 
Trust Territories 
Virgin Islands 



Entered Employment Rate 



TY 1984 



73 

78 
NA 
91 
88 
73 
NA 
89 
90 
43 
82 
76 



73 
77 
65 
81 
51 
89 
59 
60 
94 
66 



87 
95 
63 
71 
81 
78 
46 
66 
90 
71 



41 
68 
96 
38 
74 
53 
89 
49 
77 
67 



100 

66 

67 

72 

85 

73 

90 

89 

91 

29 



62 
NA 
NA 

14 
NA 
NA 



PY 1984 



66 

78 
25 
84 
65 
62 
84 
89 
80 
43 
57 
74 



54 
67 
69 
56 
67 
76 
82 
50 
57 
68 



75 
76 
65 
66 
77 
68 
70 
65 
78 
54 



71 
70 
91 
68 
55 
54 
80 
64 
57 
48 



73 
63 
63 
50 
83 
47 
67 
59 
77 
65 



NA 
46 
NA 
71 
NA 
26 



PY 1985 



59 

77 
71 
83 
31 
61 
84 
81 
61 
40 
83 
71 



58 
74 
77 
80 
67 
83 
76 
66 
80 
75 



82 
60 
71 
72 
79 
72 
72 
60 
90 
55 



81 
71 
69 
82 
61 
53 
83 
59 
89 
71 



82 
76 
59 
71 
74 
62 
75 
91 
88 
83 



NA 
65 
NA 
65 
NA 
65 



NA *= Not Available 

Source U S Department of Ubor, Employment and Tr.in.ng Adm. lustration (JASR 
Data as of January 1987) 
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Table 4. Title III Programs for Dislocated Workers: Performance Standards for Entered 
Employment Rates and Actual Entered Employment Rates and Average Hourly Wages for 
Old and New Jobs, by State, October 1983 • June 1984 





Entered Employment Rate (%) 


Average Hourly Wage 


State 


Standar. 


Actual 


Old Job 


New Job 


Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 


65 0 
48 8 
50 0 

IMA 
UNA 

72 0 

b 
55 0 
600 

c 

58 0 


78 
a 
91 
88 
73 
90 
89 
90 
82 
76 


$5 15 
INA 
10 46 
INA 
802 
7 00- 20 00 
7 23 
INA 
INA 
5 42 


S4 68 
INA 
8 81 
INA 

8 53 
6 50 - 10 00 
746 
INA 

4 20 

5 03 


Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 


55 0 
51 8 

c 

IK] A 

55 0 
65 0 
58 0 
55 0 
80 0 
55 0 


73 
77 
65 
81 
51 
89 
59 
60 
94 
66 


4 91 
INA 
INA 
INA 
7 88 
6 11 
INA 
INA 
INA 
INA 


494 
8 13 
6 61 
INA 
669 
5.64 
INA 
INA 
500 
INA 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesou 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


75 0 
c 

58 0 
oU U 
600 
58 0 
INA 
68 0 
56 0 
58 0 


87 
9S 
63 
71 
81 
78 
46 
66 
90 
71 


4 00 - 12 00 
INA 
INA 
4 44 

7 53 
10 00 
600 
684 

8 50 
INA 


600 
9.47 
6 25 - 7 00 

4 18 
7 93 
7 9 2 

5 58 
5 78 
600 
INA 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


52 0 

b 
72 0 
58 0 
600 
58 0 
58 0 

d 

c 

65 0 


30 
68 
96 
38 
74 
53 
89 
49 
77 
67 


14 00 - 15 00 
5 78 

4 53 - 6 14 

5 34 
INA 
300 
INA 
7 11 

5 00 - 6 50 

4 60 


INA 

6.19 
4 10 - 4 88 
4 87 

5.00 
6 14 
8 80 
4 50 - 5 00 
4 73 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


63 1 
58 0 
58 0 

b 
58 0 

b 
600 

b 
600 

c 


100 
66 
67 
71 
85 
73 
90 
89 
91 
29 

, 


3 72 

5 28 
INA 
7 26 

4 60 
INA 
INA 

6 24 

7 81 
7 55 


5 14 
494 
INA 

6 88 

5 54 
3 87 
INA 

7 71 

6 33 

7 32 



INA " Information not available 

*No clients were served in Alaska's Title HI program in the transition year 
k Titk m standard not established 

'Standard established but not specified in reply to OTA survey 

*In Pennsylvania each Service Delivery Area sets performance standards _ . . 

Sources U S Department of Labor. Employment and Training Admimstrition and the U S Congress, Office of Technology 
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